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PREFACE 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Latin  Tragedy,  which  had  long  been  neglected.  In  many 
colleges  and  universities  the  plays  are  studied  now  either 
in  independent  courses  or  as  supplementary  to  work  in  the 
Comedy.  The  neglect,  no  doubt,  was  due  in  part  to  the  want 
of  available  editions  with  English  notes.  On  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  much  labor  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  constitution  of  the  text,  and  many  monographs 
on  various  phases  of  the  subject  have  been  published.  In 
England  and  America,  on  the  other  hand,  little  has  been 
done  for  many  years. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  dismiss  the  Senecan  tragedies 
airily  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention ;  but  such  criticism 
seems  to  have  been  based  in  most  cases  on  slight  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  them.  Undeniably  they  have  their 
faults,  yet  have  withal  a  real  interest  and  value,  first  as  the 
sole  remains  of  an  important  branch  of  Eomau  literature, 
second  for  their  own  content  and  style,  and  third  for  their 
direct  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  English  drama  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  Most  of  them,  furthermore,  may  be 
compared  directly  with  their  Greek  originals,  an  advantage 
we  do  not  enjoy  in  studying  the  Latin  Comedy. 

In  this  edition  no  attempt  at  a  critical  treatment  of  the 
text  has  been  made,  but  the  aim  throughout  has  been  to 
give  such  aid  as  will  enable  an  intelligent  student  of  aver- 
age preparation  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  plays 
themselves.     The  mythological  lore  in  which  they  are  so 
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rich  is  explained  or  illustrated  in  the  notes  by  frequent 
citation  of  Latin  (and  occasionally  of  Greek)  authors.  Such 
original  authorities  as  ApoUodorus  for  Hercules  and  Apol- 
lonius  Khodius  for  Medea  and  the  Argonauts  have  been 
consulted,  but,  being  outside  the  range  of  works  usually 
studied  by  undergraduates,  are  quoted  very  sparingly.  Sen- 
eca's indebtedness  to  Ovid  and  Vergil  is  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous quotations  from  those  poets. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  of  these  tragedies  has  a 
good  reading  knowledge  of  the  Latin  of  Vergil,  Horace  and 
Ovid ;  hence  little  notice  is  taken  of  ordinary  questions  of 
form  or  syntax,  and  no  direct  reference  to  the  grammars  is 
given.  Particular  reference  to  the  dictionary  is  made  for  a 
few  extraordinary  word-meanings,  but  in  general  all  neces- 
sary explanation  is  given  in  the  notes,  which  are  very 
full. 

The  treatment  of  versification  in  the  introduction  has 
been  governed  by  a  desire  to  present  the  essentials  in 
simple  and  practical  form  with  a  minimum  of  technical 
terminology.  Especially  may  the  discussion  of  iambic  verse 
appear  to  some  unduly  elementary  ;  but  in  view  of  the  un- 
satisfactory handling  of  the  subject  in  our  school  grammars 
it  has  seemed  wise  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  great  rather 
than  too  little  fullness.  For  the  same  reason,  in  the  in- 
terest of  simplicity,  the  glycouic  and  asclepiadean  measures 
are  presented  as  choriambic  instead  of  logaoedic.  As  a 
guide  to  the  reading  of  the  verse  the  principal  ictus  of 
each  measure  is  indicated  in  the  text  by  printed  accents, 
as  is  common  in  editions  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

The  text  in  the  main  follows  Leo  (Berlin,  1879),  modi- 
fied in  a  few  instances  by  reference  to  Richter's  edition  of 
1902.  In  most  cases  any  departure  from  Leo's  text  is  men- 
tioned in  the  notes;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  series  it  has 
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not  been  thought  desirable  either  to  print  the  variants  or  to 
devote  much  space  to  discussion  of  textual  questions. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  to  Professor  James  C,  Egbert, 
the  general  editor  of  the  series,  for  his  courtesy  and  helpful 
suggestions,  and  to  my  colleague.  Professor  Daniel  D.  Hains, 
for  assistance  in  the  difficult  work  of  reading  proof  on  the 
Latin  text. 

Wabash  College. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THE   INTRODUCTION  AND 

NOTES 


A.,  Aen.    Aeneid. 

Ach.     Achilleis  (Statins). 

Ag.     Agamemnon  (Seneca). 

Am.     Amores  (Ovid). 

Ann.     Annales  (Tacitus). 

A. P.    Ars  Poetica. 

Brev.    Vit.      De    Brevitate    Vitae 

(Seneca). 
C,  Carm.    The  Odes  of  Horace  or 

Catullus. 
C.S.    Carmen  Saeculare. 
De  Prov.    De  Providentia  (Seneca). 

E.  Eclogues  of  Vergil. 
Epig.    Epigrams  (Seneca). 

Epist.      Epistles    (Cicero,    Seneca, 

Pliny). 
Eur.     Euripides. 

F.  Fasti  (Ovid). 

Fab.    Fabulae  (Hyginns). 

frag.    Fragments  of  Latin  tragedy. 

G.  Georgics  of  Vergil. 
Germ.    Germania  (Tacitus). 
Hec.    Hecuba  (Euripides). 

H.F.    Hercules  Fureus  (Euripides, 

Seneca). 
H.O.    Hercules  Oetaeus  (Seneca). 
II.    Iliad. 
I.O.      Institutio     Oratoria     (Quiu- 

tilian). 
M.,  Met.    Metamorphoses. 
Med.     Medea  (Seneca). 


N.D.    De  NaturaDeorum  (Cicero). 
N.H.    Naturalis  Historia  (Pliny). 
N.Q.    Naturales    Quaestiones 

(Seneca) . 
Oct.    Octavia  (Seneca). 
Od.    Odyssey. 
Oed.    Oedipus  (Seneca). 
Phaed.    Phaedra  (Seneca). 
Phars.    Pharsalia  (Lucan). 
Phil.     Philippics  (Cicero). 
Rem.Am.  Remedium  Araoris(Ovid). 
R.N.  De  Rerum  Natura  (Lucretius). 
S.,  Sat.    Satires  (Horace,  Juvenal). 
Tac.    Tacitus. 
Theb.    Thebais  (Statius). 
Thy.    Thyestes  (Seneca). 
Tr.,  Trist.     Tristia  (Ovid). 
Tro.    Troades  (Euripides,  Seneca). 

art.,  artt.    article,  articles. 

cf.     confer,  compare. 

CI.  Diet.    Classical  Dictionary. 

f.,  ff.     following. 

fin.     at  or  near  the  end. 

init.    at  or  near  the  beginning. 

lit.    literally. 

n.     note. 

p.,  pp.    page,  pages. 

sc.    scilicet,  understand,  supply. 

tr.    translate. 

v.,  vv.    verse,  verses. 
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Tragic  Literature  at  Rome 

For  the  first  five  centuries  of  her  history  Rome  was  too 
busily  engaged  in  maintaining  her  existence  against  the 
perils  of  dissension  within  and  the  attacks  of  hostile  neigh- 
bors to  give  much  attention  to  the  gentler  arts.  By  the 
end  of  that  time  she  had  extended  her  control  over  the 
whole  of  Italy  (except  the  valley  of  the  Po),  and  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  Greek  colonies  that  fringed  the 
southern  coasts.  Educated  Greeks  were  brought  to 
Rome  as  captives,  and  to  some  of  them  was  given  the 
duty  of  teaching  the  young.  This  led  to  the  development 
of  the  first  formal  literature  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  prisoners  so  employed  was  L.  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  who  in  the  year  of  the  city  514  (b.c.  240)  pro- 
duced the  first  formal  play  ever  given  at  Rome.  Prob- 
ably it  was  little  more  than  a  translation  of  some  Greek 
play,  but  it  was  a  revelation  to  the  uncultured  Romans, 
and  so  appealed  to  their  fancy  that  other  works  soon  were 
produced  by  Livius  and  his  imitators. 

Gradually  practice  and  rivalry  brought  about  an  im- 
provement in  form  and  workmanship,  and  presently  one 
and  another  ventured  to  introduce  new  features.  In 
place  of  mere  translation,  whether  bald  or  free,  came  the 
interpolation  of  incidents  and  dialogue  not  in  the  original, 
the  welding  together  of  two  plots  (contaminatio)  and  the 
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introduction  of  bits  of  local  color  to  render  the  scenes 
more  intelligible  to  the  untraveled  Roman.  Especially 
was  this  done  in  the  Comedy,  as  is  seen  in  the  extant  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

In  Tragedy  the  earliest  names  after  Livius  are  those  of 
Naevius,  Ennius  and  Pacuvius.  All  these  borrowed  freely 
from  the  Greek ;  but  presently  the  Roman's  national  pride 
suggested  an  attempt  at  a  national  drama,  and  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  fabulae  praetextae  of  Naevius  and  his  suc- 
cessors. In  these,  while  the  form  of  the  Greek  play  was 
preserved,  both  plot  and  characters  were  purely  Roman. 
We  meet  such  titles  as  the  Romulus  of  Naevius,  the 
Paullus  of  Pacuvius,  and  the  Brutus  and  the  Aeneadae  of 
Accius. 

Unfortunately  we  have  of  these  earliest  products  of  the 
Roman  tragic  muse  nothing  more  than  a  list  of  titles  and 
a  few  of  the  merest  fragments  —  too  meager  data  for  the 
formation  of  any  independent  judgment  of  their  merits. 
For  this  we  must  rely  on  the  opinions  of  ancient  critics 
who  had  access  to  the  plays  in  their  entirety.  Cicero 
constantly  professed  a  great  admiration  for  Ennius, 
though  rather  as  an  epic  than  as  a  tragic  poet.  Varro  is 
quoted  as  having  "declared  Pacuvius  a  model  of  richness 
in  diction.  To  Pacuvius  and  Accius  Quintilian  assigns 
the  foremost  place  among  the  early  tragic  writers  in  vigor 
of  thought  and  expression  and  in  the  dignity  of  the  char- 
acters they  had  created.  The  poj^ularity  still  enjoyed  by 
these  old  productions  in  the  time  of  Augustus  provoked 
the  sarcastic  protest  of  Horace  (see  especially  Epist.  2.  1. 
18-75).  In  general,  the  Roman  critics  of  later  times  ad- 
mitted the  courage  and  vigor  of  these  pioneers  in  litera- 
ture, while  at  the  same  time  thc>'  deplored  the  rudeness 
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of  their  style;    but  this,  as  Quintilian  observes,  was  due 
less  to  themselves  than  to  their  time. 

Interest  in  Tragedy  soon  was  overshadowed  by  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  Comedy,  which  appealed  more 
powerfully  to  the  Roman  taste ;  and,  while  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  still  popular  in  the  Augustan 
Age,  the  custom  of  presenting  tragedies  on  the  stage  seems 
soon  to  have  died  out.  A  natural  result  was  the  diversion 
of  literary  effort  into  other  channels,  and  in  the  half 
century  following  the  death  of  Accius  there  was  but  one 
tragic  writer  of  any  note  —  L.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo. 
After  Accius,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  works  of  this  sort 
were  composed  rather  as  literary  experiments  and  for 
private  reading  or  at  most  for  declamation  than  for  ex- 
hibition on  the  stage.  Many  of  the  later  poets  tried  their 
skill  in  tragic  composition,  among  them  Q.  Cicero,  Varro, 
VariuSj  Asinius  Pollio,  Ovid,  Pomponius  Secundus  and 
Seneca  —  some  of  them  with  considerable  success,  if  we 
may  accept  the  judgment  of  QuintiUan  (I.O.  10.  1.  98). 
In  all  we  meet  the  names  of  thirty-six  Roman  poets  who 
wrought  or  dabbled  in  this  field,  and  the  number  of  their 
works  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Senecan  Tragedies 

Of  all  this  mass  of  tragic  literature  we  have  to-day, 
aside  from  inconsiderable  fragments,  only  the  plan's  which 
bear  the  name  of  Seneca.  Nine  of  the  ten  are  adapta- 
tions from  the  Greek,  while  one,  the  Octavia,  is  a  prae- 
texta.  Fortunately  most  of  the  Greek  originals  are  ex- 
tant, so  that  comparison  with  them  is  possible  —  an 
advantage  we  do  not  enjoy  in  studying  the  Latin  Comedy. 
Thus  we  find  that  Seneca's  Agamemnon  was  borrowed 
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from  Aeschylus,  the  Oedipus  from  Sophocles,  and  no  less 
tha:i  five  of  the  others  —  the  Medea,  the  Hippolyt us  or 
Phaedra,  the  Hercules  Furens,  the  Troades  or  Hecuba, 
and  the  Phoenissae  —  from  Euripides.  In  fact,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  from  the  first  it  was  not  the  solemn, 
stately  idealism  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  but  the  human 
realism  of  Euripides  that  most  attracted  the  Romans. 
From  the  time  of  Ennius  down  it  was  Euripides  who  was 
copied  most  often. 

In  most  cases  the  Senecan  characters  bear  the  same 
names  as  in  the  Greek  originals,  and  in  essential  features 
are  the  same;  though  they  differ  in  matters  of  detail 
and  often  are  inferior  in  distinctness  of  conception  and 
consistency  of  development.  In  plot  the  Roman  author 
has  not  ventured  to  vary  far  from  his  models,  though 
here  and  there  he  has  altered  the  arrangement  as  well  as 
the  relative  importance  of  certain  scenes.  For  instance, 
the  Hercules  Furens  opens  with  a  scene,  not  in  Euripides, 
in  which  Juno  foreshadows  the  catastrophe;  and  the 
Troades  is  a  contamination  of  two  plays  of  Euripides. 
As  a  rule  the  Latin  plays  are  considerably  shorter  than 
their  Greek  prototypes.  New  characters  are  not  intro- 
duced, but  frequently  one  or  another  is  omitted. 

The  chorus  is  retained  as  in  the  Greek,  though  (since 
the  orchestral  pit  in  the  Roman  theater  was  occupied  by 
seats  for  the  senators)  there  was  no  space  provided  for 
the  choral  dance.  In  early  times  the  chorus  may  have 
had  a  i)la('e  on  the  stage,  and  its  retention  in  tragic  com- 
])osition  after  public  representation  ceased  was  due  prob- 
ably to  tradition  and  to  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 
experiiiKMit  in  lyric  jmssages.  Horace's  precept,  Actoris 
partes  chorus  .  .  .  defendat,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
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been  observed  in  these  plays.  There  is  httle  of  that  direct 
participation  in  the  development  of  the  plot  which  is 
assigned  the  chorus  by  the  Greeks  and  especially  by 
Aeschjdus.  Its  part  here  is  more  formal  and  artificial  — 
it  is  rather  a  set  passage  on  some  lyric  theme  suggested 
more  or  less  directly  by  the  context  than  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole.  In  this  as  in  his  handling  of  the  charac- 
ters our  author  carries  to  an  extreme  an  innovation  of 
Euripides. 

The  Octavia  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
the  other  nine  tragedies,  having  its  dialogue  and  choruses, 
but  differing  of  course  in  plot  and  scene  and  presenting 
also  some  peculiarities  of  versification.  Scholars  are 
pretty  generally  agreed  now  that  it  is  later  than  the  age 
of  Nero,  though  its  author  evidently  was  a  close  student 
of  Seneca's  thought  and  style. 

While  the  Senecan  tragedies  are  not  arranged  in  trilo- 
gies, there  are  some  pairs  in  which  both  plays  contain  the 
same  principal  characters.  These  are  (1)  the  Oedipus 
and  the  Phoenissae  or  Thebais,  in  which  the  downfall  and 
exile  of  the  hapless  Theban  king  are  portrayed;  (2)  the 
Thyestes  and  the  Agamemnon,  whose  theme  is  the  house 
of  Pelops  and  its  dark  destiny;  and  (3)  the  two  tragedies 
in  which  the  hero  Hercules  overshadows  all  the  other 
characters  —  the  Hercules  Furens  and  the  Hercules 
Oetaeus.  The  remaining  plan's  are  unconnected  —  the 
Hippolytus  or  Phaedra,  whose  double  title  suggests  its 
plot ;  the  Troades  or  Hecuba,  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  royal  house  after  the  fall  of  Troy;  and  the  Medea. 
The  three  presented  in  this  edition  are  the  best,  though 
others,  notably  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  Phaedra  and 
Octavia,  are  well  worthy  of  study. 
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Greek  Models 


The  three  plays  contained  in  this  volume  conform 
closely  to  corresponding  plays  of  Euripides.  The  title 
Hercules  Furens  is  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Greek 
'H/3ukA.^s  Maivofievo?,  and  the  content  of  the  two  tragedies 
is  practically  identical.  The  action  of  each  begins  with 
a  scene  in  which  Amphitryon  and  Megara  are  standing 
near  the  altar  and  the  usurper  Lycus  enters  to  them.  In 
each  Lycus  threatens  the  others  with  death.  In  each 
Hercules  returns  opportunely  and  kills  the  tyrant.  In 
each  the  hero  becomes  violently  insane,  kills  his  wife  and 
children,  and  then  wakens  to  remorse  and  despair.  There 
is  some  difference  in  the  machinery  of  the  plot,  however. 
Euripides  represents  the  frenzy  of  Hercules  as  caused  by 
the  actual  apparition  of  Lyssa,  the  spirit  of  madness,  led 
in  by  Juno's  messenger,  Iris.  This  is  omitted  by  the  Latin 
author,  who  instead  introduces  Juno  in  the  first  scene, 
declaring  her  purpose  to  use  Hercules'  power  against  him- 
self as  the  only  possible  means  of  subduing  him.  This  is 
less  repellent  to  our  modern  taste,  and  by  foreshadowing 
the  hero's  madness  makes  that  the  natural  climax  of  the 
plot  and  gives  it  unity.  Seneca  also  introduces  a  new 
element  in  making  Lycus  propose  marriage  to  j\Iegara, 
whose  spirited  refusal  adds  a  new  motive  for  his  attempt 
to  take  her  life.  Again,  Euripides  makes  Theseus  come 
to  Thebes  after  the  madness  of  his  friend.  Seneca  ro])rc- 
sents  him  as  coming  with  Hercules  in  the  first  place,  and 
so  opens  the  way  naturally  for  the  description  of  the  in- 
fernal world  which  he  gives  to  Amphitryon  and  Megara 
during  Hercules'  absence  in  search  of  Lycus. 

Thoujih  there  is  little  doubt  that  Seneca  drew  upon 
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other  sources  and  may  have  originated  portions  of  the 
plot  himseh",  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Troades  is  a  con- 
tamination of  two  plays  of  Euripides.  In  the  Hecuba  of 
the  Greek  poet  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus  and  the  catastrophe  is  the  death  of  Polyxena;  in 
his  Troades  the  scene  is  Troy  and  the  climax  the  death  of 
Astj^anax.  Seneca  in  his  Troades  skillfully  weaves  the 
two  plots  together,  laying  the  scene  at  Troy  immediately 
after  its  capture  and  working  up  naturally  to  the  double 
tragedy,  which  is  reported  to  the  Trojan  women  b}'  a 
messenger  in  the  closing  scene.  Many  differences  of  de- 
tail may  be  pointed  out:  e.g.  that  in  the  Greek  play  it 
is  Ulysses  who  prevails  on  the  Grecian  leaders  to  sacrifice 
Polyxena  and  who  himself  comes  to  lead  her  away;  that 
in  the  Greek  she  speaks  at  length  and  with  spirit,  but  in 
the  Latin  utters  not  a  word ;  that  Euripides  makes  the 
herald  announce  the  result  of  the  lot  to  the  captive 
women,  while  Seneca  lays  this  duty  upon  Helen,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Medea  of  Euripides  as  well  as  that  of  Seneca  / 
time  and  scene  are  the  same ;  in  both  she  protests  against 
the  injustice  of  her  banishment  and  gains  a  respite  of  a 
single  day;   in  both  she  seeks  a  final  interview  with  Jasonj 
and  upbraids  hirn  with  his  faithlessness,  listening  withl 


scorn  to  his  excuses;  in  both  she  tries  at  first  to  recall  her 
recreant  husband  to  his  duty,  and,  failing  in  that,  dis- 
sembles her  wrath  but  begins  to  plot  her  revenge.  Of  the 
Euripidean  characters  Seneca  omits  the  pacdagogos  and 
Aegeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  makes  the  two  boys  purely 
mutae  personae.  He  omits  i\Iedea's  long  address  to  the 
chorus  and  the  latter's  promise  of  silence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  entire  fourth  act  of  the  Latin  play  is  new.  In 
both  versions  the  heroine  is  by  far  the  strongest  character, 
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but  she  overshadows  the  rest  more  completel}^  in  the 
Latin  than  in  the  Greek.  Jason  in  the  one  play  affirms 
that  his  purpose  in  wedding  the  Corinthian  princess  is  to 
gain  means  of  protection  and  support  for  }.ledea  and  her 
children;  in  the  other  he  frankly  confesses  that  fear  is 
his  motive.  In  the  one  case  he  is  a  smooth-tongued 
egoist,  in  the  other  a  self-confessed  coward.  . 

These  are  but  typical  points  at  which  the  Latin  author 
has  departed  from  his  Greek  models;  it  will  be  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  exercise  for  the  student  to  make 
the  comparison  exhaustive  for  one  or  more  of  the  trage- 
dies. One  matter  should  not  be  forgotten :  that  while 
Seneca  undoubtedly  had  these  plays  of  Euripides  before 
him  as  his  ultimate  models,  he  certainly  was  familiar  with 
later  Greek  versions  and  with  some  of  them  in  Latin. 
He  was  a  great  reader  and  imitator  of  Ovid,  and  Ovid 
was  the  author  of  a  Medea,  now  lost,  of  which  Roman 
critics  (e.g.  Quintilian  and  Tacitus)  speak  in  the  highest 
terms.  There  were  Latin  tragedies  also  which  dealt  with 
the  scenes  attending  the  fall  of  Troy  (e.g.  the  Troades 
and  the  Astyanax  of  Accius),  and  it  is  likely  that  so  alert 
and  omnivorous  a  reader  as  Heneca  was  acquainted  with 
them  all. 

Stage  Setting 

Permanent  theaters  were  long  unknown  at  Rome.  Of 
those  that  finally  were  built  the  general  plan  was  the 
same.  The  stage  was  very  long  and  narrow,  with  a  per- 
niatuMit  background  representing  the  street  front  of  one 
or  more  houses  which  might  stand  for  whatever  scene 
the  particular  play  rc(|uirod.  Immediately  before  the 
stage  and  somewhat  lower  was  a  large  space  exactly  semi- 
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circular,  filled  with  seats  for  the  magistrates  and  those  of 
senatorial  rank ;  and  back  of  these  rose  the  cavea,  or  gen- 
eral seating,  in  semicircular  tiers.  The  cavea  often  would 
accommodate  many  thousands  of  spectators.  There  was 
no  roof,  though  sometimes  an  awning  was  stretched  over- 
head to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

In  the  Hercules  Furens  the  background  would  represent 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  —  possibly  also  the  royal  house  — 
with  an  altar  in  the'  foreground.  For  the  Troades  it  is 
possible  we  must  think  of  the  scene  as  changing.  Cer- 
tainly in  Act  III  the  action  must  take  place  before  the 
tomb  of  Hector,  while  the  interview  of  Pyrrhus  with 
Agamemnon  and  the  later  scenes  of  the  play  would  find 
a  fitter  place  within  the  burning  city  or  in  the  Grecian 
camp.  For  the  Medea  the  background  would  represent 
the  royal  palace  and  the  home  of  Medea,  and  the  final 
appearance  of  the  latter  would  be  on  the  flat  roof  of  her 
house. 

Two  elements  are  recognized  in  the  text  of  each  play  — 
the  diverbium  or  dialogue  proper,  and  the  cantica  or 
passages  which  were  chanted  to  musical  accompaniment. 
In  general  the  iambic  verse  represents  dialogue  and  the 
other  meters  cantica,  though  exceptions  may  be  pointed 
out. 

The  Question  of  Authorship 

While  all  the  manuscripts  ascribe  these  tragedies  to 
"Seneca,"  there  arc  circumstances  which  open  the  way 
for  the  raising  of  a  '' Senccan  question,"  and  critics  have 
not  been  slow  to  embrace  it.  The  several  theories  ad- 
vanced are  (1)  that  the  plays  are  the  work  of  the  well- 
known  philosopher;    (2)  that  some  of  them  are  his  and 
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the  remainder  from  another  hand,  or  other  hands; 
(3)  that  all  are  the  product  of  collaboration  by  ^Marcus 
and  Lucius  Seneca,  the  latter's  brother  Mela  and  the 
young  poet  Lucan;  and  (4)  that  all  are  the  work  of  an 
entirely  different  person,  whose  real  or  assumed  name  was 
Seneca. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  these  theories  at  length. 
The  opinion  now  prevails  that  the  Octavia  is  not  Lucius 
Seneca's,  and  that  the  other  nine  are  his,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Hercules 
Oetaeus.  Of  external  evidence  in  support  of  this  con- 
clusion we  have  the  mention  of  Seneca  as  a  poet  by 
Quintilian,  Phny  and  Tacitus,  the  citation  of  the  Medea 
as  his  by  Quintilian  (see  Med.  453  n.),  the  ascription  of 
four  other  tragedies  in  this  collection  to  him  by  well- 
known  writers  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  (Oedipus, 
Phaedra,  Thyestes  and  Troades),  and  the  negative  fact 
that  Ave  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  separate 
Seneca  tragicus.  Of  internal  evidence  we  have  the  occa- 
sional reference  to  contemporary  events  in  which  Seneca 
was  deeply  interested;  the  close  parallel  in  philosophical 
principles  and  general  tone  of  thought  between  the  trage- 
dies and  the  prose  works  which  are  indisputably  his; 
and  the  identity  of  literary  style. 

The  case  of  the  Octavia  is  different.  Its  omission  from 
the  oldest  and  best  manuscript,  the  fact  that  the  phi- 
losopher himself  is  one  of  the  dramatis  personae,  the  re- 
markable forecasting  (629-631)  of  the  fate  that  befell 
Nero  three  years  after  Seneca's  death,  and  certain  pecul- 
iarities of  style  and  meter,  all  have  been  cited  as  going 
to  prove  a  later  origin ;  and,  while  none  of  these  arguments 
is  conclusive  in  itself,  their  cumulative  force  is  consider- 
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able.  Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  its  composi- 
tion, as  early  as  the  reign  of  Domitian  and  as  late  as  that 
of  Hadrian  or  even  later,  but  no  definite  conclusion  has 
been  reached.  Historically  the  Octavia  agrees  almost 
perfectly  with  Tacitus.  It  is  of  especial  interest  as  the 
only  example  extant  of  the  fabula  praetexta. 

Seneca's  Life 

Like  so  many  other  literary  men  of  the  Silver  Age  — 
e.g.  M.  Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  Quintilian  —  L.  Annaeus 
Seneca  was  a  native  of  Spain.  Born  at  Corduba  (modern 
Cordova)  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  and  received  a 
liberal  education.  His  natural  taste  led  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  philosophy,  and  he  seems  to  have  studied  the 
theories  of  all  the  schools.  Sotion  the  Alexflwl''i'»»*-hv-- 
spired  in  him  a  great  admiration  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
doctrines,  and  at  one  time  he  actually  began  to  abstain 
from  the  eating  of  flesh  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
that  sect;  but  later  he  received  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
impression  from  association  with  his  instructor  Attalus 
the  Stoic,  and  his  own  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
assigned  to  any  school,  is  Stoic. 

Under  the  advice  of  his  father,  the  distinguished  rhetori- 
cian ^L  Annaeus  Seneca,  he  entered  pubHc  life  as  an  advo- 
cate. Here  his  pleadings  were  so  successful  as  to  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  and  he  prudently 
went  into  retirement.  But  other  perils  awaited  him. 
Claudius  mounted  the  throne  in  a.d.  41,  and  almost 
immediately  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  Messalina  to 
order  Seneca's  banishment  to  Corsica.     There  he  solaced 
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his  grief  and  discontent  by  study  and  literary  work. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  composed  his  epigrams,  two 
treatises  "  on  consolation"  (ad  Polybium  and  ad  Helviam), 
and  probably  the  tragedy  Medea. 

On  ^lessalina's  death  in  49  her  successor  Agrippina 
procured  Seneca's  recall  and  made  him  tutor  to  her  son, 
L.  Domitius,  afterward  the  emperor  Nero.  The  next 
five  years  were  comparatively  uneventful  for  Seneca,  but 
were  marked  by  the  gradual  development  of  Agrippina 's 
ambitious  plans.  She  secured  her  son's  adoption  by  the 
emperor  and  his  marriage  with  Claudius'  daughter 
Octavia;  and  on  the  emperor's  death  (a.d.  54)  her  prompt 
action  caused  the  recognition  of  Nero  as  his  successor 
instead  of  his  own  son  Britannicus. 

From  this  time  on  the  life  of  Seneca  is  linked  insepa- 
rably with  the  history  of  Nero  and  his  reign.  As  secretary 
oi  il.  I  "-"g  monarch  he  composed  the  eulogy  on  Claudius 
which  Nero  delivered  in  the  senate,  and  shortly  after 
produced  the  Apocoloq/ntosis,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  dead 
emperor.  He  is  thought  also  to  have  prepared  most  of 
the  state  papers  during  the  early  years  of  Nero's  reign. 

During  his  first  five  years  of  power  the  young  prince 
was  almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  his  counselors 
Burrus  and  Seneca,  and  governed  with  such  wisdom  and 
moderation  that  the  quinquennium  Neronis  was  long 
remembered  for  its  peace  and  happiness.  Agrippina, 
however,  whose  courage  and  dotormination  had  advanced 
her  son  to  his  high  station,  felt  she  was  entitled  to  a  con- 
trolling X()]VQ  \n  affairs,  and  soon  came  into  conflict  with 
his  more  politic  advisers.  l''nragod  at  boing  thwarted  in 
her  plans,  she  began  to  utt(M-  threats  of  displacing  Nero 
with  the  true  heir,  Hiitannicus;    and  this  led  to  the  first 
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act  in  the  career  of  bloodshed  that  has  rendered  the  name 
of  Nero  forever  infamous.  FeeUng  that  he  could  not  be 
safe  while  Britannicus  lived,  Nero  had  him  taken  off  by 
poison  (a.d.  55).  Then  he  began  to  treat  his  young  wife 
Octavia  with  coldness  and  cruelty.  In  time  his  mistress 
Acte  was  displaced  by  Poppaea  Sabina,  who  soon  aspired 
to  be  his  lawful  wife.  Agrippina  stood  in  the  way  of  this 
design,  and  she  in  turn  was  assassinated  (a.d.  59);  but 
it  was  not  till  three  years  later  that  Nero  finally  dared  to 
divorce  Octavia  and  marry  Poppaea.  In  June  of  a.d.  62 
Octavia  was  banished  to  the  island  Pandataria,  and 
shortly  after  was  murdered. 

Meantime  Seneca  had  maintained  his  position  amid 
increasing  difficulties.  He  saw  but  dared  not  vigorously 
oppose  the  growing  depravity  of  his  ward.  He  opposed 
Agrippina's  ambitious  schemes,  j^et  it  can  scarcel}'  be 
believed  that  he  advocated  her  death;  though  he  prob- 
ably wrote  the  dispatches  in  which  Nero  reported  that 
event  to  the  senate,  and  Tacitus  (Ann.  14.  11)  says  that 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  his  attempt  to 
gloss  over  a  deed  so  unnatural. 

In  A.D.  62  Seneca's  friend  and  fellow-counselor  Burrus 
died,  and  thenceforth  his  own  influence  rapidly  waned. 
Soon  he  begged  permission  to  go  into  retirement.  For 
three  years  more  he  lived,  a  mere  spectator  of  events, 
employing  his  enforced  leisure  in  writing,  as  he  had  done 
in  Corsica.  At  last  the  blow  fell.  He  was  accused  of 
complicity  in  tiie  jilot  of  Piso  (a.d.  65),  and  without  a 
trial  was  commaiuled  to  die.  The  story  of  his  calm  for- 
titude in  the  closing  scene  is  too  familiar  to  require 
repetition. 

Seneca  has  been  criticised  sevorclv  both  as  man  and  as 
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author.  He  has  been  accused  of  insincerity  and  incon- 
sistency in  his  hfe  and  of  empty  verbosity  in  his  writings. 
It  certainly  is  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that  he  hved  under 
such  conditions.  Inheriting  wealth  and  rising  early  into 
prominence,  he  could  know  the  sweets  of  poverty,  of  which 
he  wrote  so  glibly,  only  in  theory  and  not  by  experience. 
His  learning  and  ability  cannot  be  questioned,  and  the 
range  and  variety  of  his  works  prove  his  industry  as  an 
author.  In  spite  of  some  inconsistencies  his  philosophy 
is  pure  and  elevated,  and  his  ethics  so  nearly  Christian 
as  to  have  caused  the  belief  in  early  times  that  he  had 
known  and  been  influenced  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose 
first  imprisonment  in  Rome  occurred  in  Seneca's  lifetime. 
It  was  his  misfortune  that  his  relations  with  Nero  were 
such  as  to  render  his  practice  of  these  principles  so 
difficult. 

The  Language  and  Style 

In  regard  to  word  forms  and  syntax  the  Latin  of  Seneca 
is  essentially  that  of  the  Golden  Age.  Occasionally  he 
uses  in  his  prose.constructions  which  earlier  were  admissi- 
ble only  in  verse,  and  gives  this  word  and  that  a  slightl.y 
different  shade  of  meaning,  but  in  the  main  the  mastery 
of  Cicero,  Ovid  and  \^ergil  gives  one  the  key  to  Seneca's 
grammar.  It  was  in  his  rhetoric  that  he  founded  a  new 
school.  Ovitl  had  made  a  beginning,  but  Seneca  went 
much  further.  Form  became  the  essential  thing.  An 
affectation  of  brevitv,  a  straining  after  antithesis  and  epi- 
gram, came  to  be  the  characteristics  of  his  work  and  that 
of  his  imitators  (see  Quint ilian's  criticism,  I.O.  10.  L  129). 
In  spite,  however,  of  undeniable  faults  of  style,  there  is 
mucii  that  is  good  and  more  that  is  pleasing,  and  both  foi- 
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his  own  works  and  on  account  of  his  great  influence  no 
study  of  Roman  literature  can  afford  to  leave  Seneca  out 
of  account. 

Seneca's  Works 

Seneca  was  a  prolific  and  versatile  writer.  Of  his  prose 
works  the  best  known-are  some  of  the  twelve  books  classed 
as  dialogi :  (1)  De  Providentia,  (2)  De  Constantia  Sapien- 
tis,  (3-5)  De  Ira,  (6)  De  Consolatione  ad  Marciam, 
(7)  De  Vita  Beata,  (8)  De  Otio,  (9)  De  Tranquillitate 
Animi,  (10)  De  Brevitate  Vitae,  (11)  De  Consolatione  ad 
Polybium,  (12)  Ad  Helviam  Matrem  de  Consolatione. 

His  other  prose  works  still  extant  are:  (a)  two  books 
de  dementia  ;  (b)  seven  books  de  Beneficiis  ;  (c)  Naturales 
Quaestiones,  a  compilation  of  contemporary  science  in 
seven  books;  (d)  Epistulae  Morales,  a  collection  of  124 
letters  or  moral  essays  in  the  form  of  letters,  addressed 
to  Lucilius;  and  (e)  fourteen  short  letters,  indorsed  as 
genuine  by  St.  Jerome  but  usually  regarded  as  spurious, 
purporting  to  have  passed  between  Seneca  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  (eight  written  by  Seneca,  six  by  Paul). 

All  together  the  prose  works  of  Seneca  now  extant, 
counting  only  those  admitted  to  be  authentic,  cover  more 
than  a  thousand  closely  printed  duodecimo  pages.  From 
fragments,  and  citations  in  later  writers,  moreover,  we 
know  that  he  wrote  much  in  the  fields  of  science,  philoso- 
phy and  history  that  has  been  lost.  Mention  has  been 
made  also  of  letters  addressed  to  Novatus,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  composed  many  speeches  and  state  papers 
for  Nero.  His  literary  activity  therefore  must  have  been 
ver}'  great. 

The  Apocolocyntosis,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse, 
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is  the  only  complete  example  known  to  be  extant  of  the 
Satura  Menippea.  Its  theme  is  the  search  of  the  lately 
deceased  emperor  Claudius  for  his  pi'oper  place  in  the 
other  world,  and  while  it  displays  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
and  talent  of  a  certain  order,  its  flippancy  and  irreverence 
make  it  distasteful  to  the  modern  reader. 

The  purely  poetical  works  ascribed  to  vSeneca  are  the 
epigrams  and  the  ten  tragedies  already  discussed.  All 
display  skill  in  the  use  of  metrical  forms,  without,  how- 
ever, any  high  endowment  of  poetic  genius. 

The  approximate  order  of  composition  has  been  placed 
as  follows:  Before  a.d.  41  the  consolation  ad  Mnrciam  ; 
during  the  period  of  exile  (41-49)  some  of  the  tragedies, 
including  possibly  the  Medea,  the  epigrams,  and  two 
treatises  on  consolation,  ad  Polyhium  and  ad  Helviam; 
within  the  next  five  years  dialogues  3,  4,  5,  9,  10;  within 
the  eight  years  following  Nero's  succession  (54-62)  De 
dementia,  De  BeneficHs,  dialogues  2  and  7,  and  the 
Apocolocyntosis ;  and  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
dialogues  1  and  8,  the  Nat  urates  Quaestiones,  and  the 
Epistulae.  The  remaining  tragedies  were  composed  at 
imcertain  intervals.  The  Octavia  must,  of  course,  have 
been  written  after  62  a.d. 

Versification 
Iambic 

The  standard  verse  for  dramatic  dialogue  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  was  the  iambic  trimeter.  The  characteristic 
foot  is  the  iambus  (w_),  arranged  in  pairs  or  dipodies 
(w^w_),  three  of  which  constitute  a  line.  In  the 
dipody  the  ictus  or  metrical  stress  was  stronger  on  the  first 
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than  on  the  second  member,  and  it  is  usual  in  printing  to 
represent  only  this  heavier  ictus.  The  theoretical  form 
of  the  trimeter,  therefore,  is  v^^w  —  v^j^w  —  ^^w  —  ,  as 
seen  in  Horace's  Bedtus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis,  Epod. 
2.  1,  and  throughout  Catullus  4. 

This  theoretical  form,  however,  -is  rarel}^  met  in  prac- 
tice, and  if  used  constantly  would  have  proved  extremely 
monotonous.  To  secure  variety,  or,  as  Horace  put  it 
(A. P.  251),  "that  it  might  come  to  the  ears  more  slowly 
and  with  greater  weight,"  the  iambus  came  to  be  replaced 
by  the  equivalent  tribrach  (^6  w),  or,  in  the  first  foot 
of  each  measure  (the  first,  third  and  fifth  feet  of  the 
line),  by  the  spondee  (_^),  and  the  typical  form  of  the 
dipody  became  _-^v^_.  From  this  it  was  but  a  short 
step  to  the  substitution  of  any  equivalent  of  the  spondee, 
and  so  we  meet  its  various  resolutions  —  the  anapest 
(wv^^)  or  the  dactyl  (_6w)  as  the  first  member  of 
any  dipody,  and  rarely  the  proceleusmatic  (^  w  6  k^) 
only  in  the  first  foot  of  the  verse.  The  sixth  foot  always 
is  dissyllabic,  either  iambic  or  pyrrhic  (^6).  The  sub- 
joined tables  show  the  variations  found  in  each  foot,  and 
in  each  dipody. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  iambus  may  occur  in  any 
of  the  six  places,  though  it  is  rare  in  the  fifth,  which  as  a 
rule  is  either  spondee  or  anapest.  In  theory  the  tribrach 
might  appear  in  any  foot  except  the  last,  but  actually  it 
is  found  only  in  the  first  four.  The  remaining  feet,  the 
spondee  and  its  equivalents,  each  of  four  morae,  can  Occur, 
of  course,  only  in  the  odd-numbered  places,  that  is  in  the 
first  half  of  each  dipody  (see,  however,  notes  on  Tro.  264 
and  932) ;  and  the  proceleusmatic  only  in  the  first  place. 
The  sixth  foot  is  alwavs  dissyllabic,  either  iambus  (w_) 
or  pyrrhic  (ww),  the  final  S3dlable  being  anceps. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  ictus  of  the  third  foot 
(the  second  printed  accent)  almost  invariably  coincides 
with  the  ])rose  accent.  Sometimes  the  word  is  an  unim- 
portant monosyllable,  but  the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  found  in  a  few  p()lysylla])los,  usually  containing  several 
short  syllables,  whose  original  accent  is  sui)po.sed  to  have 
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been  recessive.  If  we  regard  this  original  accent  as  sur- 
viving here  the  apparent  exceptions  become  no  excep- 
tions at  all.  Examples  are  Ddnaides,  H.  F.  757;  cineribus, 
Tro.  195;  miserias,  Med.  253;  sceleribus,  499 ;  fdcinorum, 
561.  Mdchinatrix ,  Med.  266,  and  coniugi  (for  coniugii), 
481,  can  be  explained  on  the  same  principle.  Sigeon, 
Tro.  932,  is  discussed  in  the  note  on  that  line. 

In  Med.  771-786  the  trimeter  alternates  with  the  iambic 
dimoter,  in  which  the  same  principles  of  quantity  are 
observed.  The  only  other  iambic  verse  met  in  these  three 
plays  is  in  the  short  chorus,  jMed.  849-878,  in  anacreontics 
(iambic  dimeter  catalectic),  each  stanza  or  strophe  clos- 
ing with  a  line  one  syllable  shorter  (iambic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic). 

Trochaic 

The  only  simple  trochaic  verses  found  in  these  three 
tragedies  are  in  j\Ied.  740-751 ;  these  are  in  the  trochaic 
tetrameter  catalectic,  often  called  the  trochaicseptenarius. 
This  consists  in  theory  of  seven  trochees  plus  one  long 
syllable,  the  thesis  of  an  incomplete  foot;  or,  to  state  it 
differently,  of  four  trochaic  dipodies  (jLk^  —  ^),  lacking 
the  arsis  or  final  short  syllable  of  the  last.  In  practice 
the  first  member  of  a  dipody  often  is  a  tribrach  (a  trochee 
resolved),  and  the  second  member  either  a  spondee  or 
one  of  its  resolutions,  anapest  or  dactyl. 

The  Sapphic 

Seneca  uses  the  lesser  sapphic  in  several  of  his  choruses. 
In  H.F.  830-874  is  a  series  of  sapphics  uninterrupted. 
In  Tro.  814-860  the  series  is  broken  up  into  stanzas  of 
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irregular  length  by  the  insertion  of  three  adonics,  and  the 
chorus  in  Tro.  1009-1055  contains  one  adonic.  In  Med. 
579-669  by  supplying  ove  hemistich  (half  verse)  in  6G0 
we  have  fourteen  sapphic  stanzas  or  strophes,  seven  of 
four  lines  each  (as  in  Horace's  odes)  and  seven  of  nine 
lines  each,  the  last  of  each  strophe  being  an  adonic. 

The  lesser  sapphic  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of 
two  trochaic  dipodies  (^  w )  separated  by  a  (cyc- 
lic) dact}^,  the  normal  scheme  of  the  whole  line  being 
/_Kj ^ww^w  —  ^,  from  which  there  are  few  varia- 
tions. In  Tro.  836,  1051,  and  in  ]\Ied.  636  the  arsis  of  the 
second  foot  is  resolved,  bringing  two  dactyls  in  succession. 
In  Tro.  824  and  853  the  dactyl  in  the  third  foot  is  re- 
placed by  a  spondee,  and  the  same  is  true  of  852  unless  we 
regard  cui  in  cuicumque  as  having  two  short  syllables 
instead  of  one  long  one.  The  caesura,  always  mascuhne, 
occurs  regularly  in  the  third  foot. 

Choriambic 

The  les§£r__asd£piiidean  and  the  _glyconic  may  be  re- 
garded as  variations  of  trochaic  verse,  but  more  simply  as 
choiiJw«+)ic.  Each  line  opens  with  a  spondee  and  closes 
with  an  iambus  (or  pyrrhic) ;  between  these  the  glyconic 
has  one  choriambus  and  the  lesser  asclepiadean  two. 
Their  schemes,  therefore,  which  are  invariable,  are:  For 
the  ^Ixconic  jL—\  Z  w  w  ^  |  ^  ^,  and  for  thfijesser  ascle- 
liiadean^^Z. _  |  ji  w  w  ^  I  Zw  kj  Z.\  kj  ^..  The  latter  is 
met  in  H.F.  524-591,  Tro.  371-407  (40S  being  incomplete 
with  the  scheme  ^_Z.^^A),  .Med.  56-74,  93-109.  The 
glyconic  occurs  in  H.F.. 875-894,  Med.  75-92. 
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Dactylic 

Seneca  makes  little  use  of  the  dactylic  hexameter,  the 
six  verses  at  the  close  of  the  first  chorus  in  the  Medea 
(110-115)  being  the  onl}^  examples  in  the  plays  here 
treated.     Of  these  v.  113  is  spondaic. 

Ana'pestic 

The  favorite  choral  measure  in  all  the  tragedies  (occur- 
ring twice  in  each  of  our  three  plays)  is  the  anapestic 
dimeter,  consisting  of  four  anapests  or  their  equivalent. 
In  spite  of  its  name  there  is  no  one  of  the  four  places 
in  which  some  substitute  does  not  occur  oftener  than 
the  anapest  itself.  Thus  the  spondee  is  the  favorite  in 
the  first,  second  and  fourth  positions,  and  the  dactyl  in 
the  third.  The  dactyl  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  second 
or  fourth  place.  Occasionally  a  short  syllable  is  allowed 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  line,  making  a  trochee  instead  of 
a  spondee  or  a  tribrach  instead  of  an  anapest;  but  this 
is  relatively  rare,  being  met  but  five  times  in  Hercules 
Furens,  eight  times  in  Troades,  and  twice  in  Medea;  and 
nearly  all  of  these  examples  come  at  a  distinct  pause  in 
the  sense.  In  order  to  preserve  the  quantity  at  the  end 
of  a  verse  it  often  is  necessary  to  count  its  final  conso- 
nant with  the  initial  consonant  of  the  following  verse 
to  "make  position."  Hiatus  between  verses,  which  the 
Greeks  did  not  allow  in  this  measure,  is  admitted  by 
Seneca;  there  are  five  instances  in  the  Medea  and  six 
each  in  Hercules  Furens  and  Troades.  Seneca  does  not 
use  the  paroemiac,  with  which  the  Greeks  regularly  con- 
cluded an  anapestic  passage. 
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At  irregular  intervals  throughout  the  anapestic  pas- 
sages appear  monometers,  or  half-lines.  In  parts  of  the 
first  chorus  in  the  Troades  these  may  have  been  intro- 
duced to  assist  in  producing  the  effect  of  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  no  apparent  law 
governing  their  appearance. 

In  the  following  tables  it  is  shown  what  feet  occur  in 
each  place,  and  also  what  combinations  are  found  in  each 
dipody. 

The  Various  Feet 
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Manuscripts 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Senecan  tragedies  are  grouped 
in  two  general  classes.  The  first  of  these  includes  the 
Codex  Etruscus  {Laurentianus  37,  6),  the  oldest  complete 
copy  (which,  however,  does  not  contain  the  Octavia),  dat- 
ing from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century;  the  Amhro- 
sianus  (D  276)  and  the  Vaticanus  (lat.  1769),  both  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  derived  from  a  lost  copy  of  the 
Codex  Etruscus,  but  containing  the  Octavia;  and  frag- 
ments of  a  much  older  manuscript  (fragmenta  Am- 
hrosiana)  containing  detached  portions  of  the  Oedipus 
and  the  Medea  (of  the  latter  vv.  196-274,  694-708  and 
722-744).  The  remains  of  the  Codex  Thyaneus,  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century,  have  only  fragmentary  passages 
from  three  plays  (Tro.  64-164,  Med.  579-594,  and  a  few 
scattered  lines  from  the  Oedipus). 

To  the  second  class  are  referred  a  considerable  number 
of  copies,  more  or  less  corrupt,  derived  from  a  common 
archetype  of  unknown  date.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  man  of  some  learning,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  modify  the  text  when  it  suited  his  convenience. 

Of  all  the  manuscripts  the  Etruscan  has  been  accepted 
since  the  days  of  Gronovius  as  most  authoritative. 

Editions 

The  literature  now  accessible  to  the  student  of  the 
tragedies  is  relatively  scanty.  The  most  recent  and 
authoritative  editions  of  the  text  are  those  of  F.  Leo, 
Berlin,  1879,  and  G.  Richter,  Leipzig,  1902. 

The    old    annotations    in    Latin    by    Delrius,    Lipsius, 
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Gruter,  Scriverius,  Gronovius  and  Schroeder  have  become 
very  rare.  Two  plays  were  edited  with  brief  Enghsh 
notes  two  generations  ago  by  Professor  Charles  Beck  of 
Harvard  College  —  Medea,  1834;  Hercules  Furens,  1845 
—  but  these  little  volumes  are  long  out  of  print  and  hard 
to  find. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  considerable 
interest  was  taken  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they,  with  Ovid's  poems,  exercised 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  English  literature  of  that 
period.  A  collection  of  English  translations  by  different 
hands  was  published  in  London  in  1581  under  the  title 
"The  Tenne  Tragedies,"  and  this  was  reprinted  some 
years  ago  by  the  Spenser  Society  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  a  German  translation  and  commentary  in  three  vol- 
umes (two  volumes  of  translation  and  one  of  notes)  by 
W.  A.  Swoboda,  published  at  Prague,  1828-1830.  Quite 
recently  an  English  metrical  version  was  published  by 
Ella  Isabel  Harris,  Ph.D.  (The  Clarendon  Press,  1904). 
An  English  translation  in  verse  has  just  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Frank  J.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 
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Amphitryon 
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Lycus 

Hercules 
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Chorus 

SCAENA   ThEBIS 

THE  PARTS  TAKEN  BY  EACH  ACTOR 

I     Hercules 
Lycus 
II     Amphitryon 

lUNO 

III    Theseus 
Megara 
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lUNO 

Soror  Tonantis  (hoc  enim  solum  mihi 
nomen  relictum  est)  semper  aliemim  lovem 
ac  templa  summi  vidua  deserui  aetheris 
lociimque  caelo  pulsa  paelicibus  dedi; 
tellus  colenda  est :  paelices  caelum  tenent. 
hinc  Arctos  alta  parte  glacialis  poli 
sublime  classes  si'dus  Argolicas  agit; 
hinc,  qua  recenti  vere  laxatiir  dies, 
Tyriae  per  undas  vector  Europae  nitet ; 
illinc  timendum  ratibus  ac  ponto  gregem 
passim  vagantes  exerunt  Atlantides. 
ferro  minax  hinc  terret  Orion  deos 
suasque  Perseus  aureus  Stellas  habet; 
hinc  elara  gemini  signa  Tj-ndaridae  micant 
quibusque  natis  mobilis  tellus  stetit. 
nee  ipse  tantum  Bacchus  aut  Bacchi  parens 
adiere  superos:  ne  qua  pars  probro  vacet, 
mundus  puellae  serta  Cnosiacae  gerit. 

Sed  Vetera  querimur  —  una  me  dira  ac  fera 
Thebana  tellus  spfirsa  nuribus  impiis 
quotiens  novercam  fecit !     escendiit  licet 
meumque  victrix  teneat  Alcmene  locum, 
pariterque  natus  astra  promissa  occupet, 
in  cuius  ortus  mundus  impendft  diem 

27 
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tardiisque  Eoo  Phoebus  effulsit  mari  25 

retinere  mersum  iussus  Oceano  iubar  — 
non  SIC  abibunt  odia;  vivaces  aget 
violentus  iras  animus  et  saevus  dolor 
aeterna  bella  pace  sublata  geret. 

Quae  bella?     quidquid  horridum  tellus  creat  30 

inimica,  quidquid  pontus  aut  acr  tulit 
terribile  dirum  pestilens  atrox  ferum, 
fractum  atque  domitum  est.     superat  et  crescit  malis 
iraque  nostra  fruitur;  in  laudes  suas 
mea  vertit  odia :  dum  nimis  saeva  impero,  35 

patrem  probavi,  gloriae  feci  locum, 
qua  Sol  reducens  quaque  deponens  diem 
binos  propinqua  tinguit  Aethiopas  face, 
indomita  virtus  colitur  et  toto  deus 

narnitur  orbe.     monstra  iam  desunt  mihi  40 

minorque  labor  est  Herculi  iussa  exequi, 
quam  mihi  iubere:  laetus  imperia  excipit. 
quae  fera  tyranni  iiira  violento  queant 
nocere  iuveni  ?     nempe  pro  teli's  gerit 
quae  timuit  et  quae  f lidit :  armatus  venit  45 

leone  et  hydra,     nee  satis  terrae  patent: 
effregit  ecce  limen  infernf  lovis 

et  opi'ma  victi  r(5gis  ad  superos  refert.  48 

vidi  ipsa,  vidl  nocte  discu.s.sa  inferum  so 

et  Dite  domito  spolia  iactuntcm  patri 
fraterna.     cur  non  vinctum  et  oj)pre8sum  trahit 
ipiium  catonis  jxiria  sort  it  um  lovi 
Ereboque  cajjto  |)ntitur  el  retegit  Styga? 
paruni  est  reverti,  foedus  uinl)ranuii  perit:  40 

patef;icta  ab  imis  ni:inil)us  retro  via  est  55 

et  sacra  dirae  mortis  in  apcrto  iacent. 
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at  file,  rupto  carcere  umbrariim  ferox, 

de  me  triumphat  et  superbifica  manu 

atriim  per  urbes  di'icit  Argolicas  canem. 

viso  labantem  Cerbero  vidi  diem  60 

pavidiimque  kSolem;   me  quoque  invasit  tremor, 

et  tenia  monstri  coUa  devicti  intuens 

timui  imperasse.     levia  sed  nimium  queror; 

caelo  timendum  est,  regna  ne  summa  occupet 

qui  vicit  ima:    sceptra  praeripiet  patri.  65 

nee  in  astra  lenta  veniet  ut  Bacchus  via: 

iter  ruina  quaeret  et  vacuo  volet 

regnare  mundo.     robore  experto  tumet, 

et  posse  caelum  viribus  vinci  suis 

didicit  ferendo ;  subdidit  mundo  caput  70 

nee  flexit  umeros  molis  immensae  labor 

meliusque  collo  sedit  Herculeo  polus. 

immota  cervix  sidera  et  caelum  tulit 

et  me  prementem :   quaerit  ad  superos  viam. 

Perge  ira,  perge  et  magna  meditantem  opprime,  75 

congredere,  manibus  ipsa  dilacera  tuis  : 
quid  tanta  niandas  odia?     discedant  ferae, 
ipse  imperando  fessus  Eurystheus  vacet. 
Titanas  ausos  rumpere  imperium  lovis 
eniitte,  Siculi  verticis  laxa  specuni,  80 

tellus  gigante  Doris  excusso  tremens 

supposita  monstri  colla  terrifici  levet  —  82 

sed  vicit  ista.     quaeris  Alcidae  parem  ? 
nemo  est  nisi  ipse:   bella  iam  secuni  gcrat.  85 

adsint  ab  imo  Tartari  fundo  cxcitae 
Eumenides,  igneni  flammeao  .sparg;int  conuie, 
viperea  saevae  verbera  incutiant  manus. 
i  nunc,  superbe,  caelitum  sedes  pete, 
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humana  temne.     iam  8tyga  et  manes  feros  90 

fugisse  credis?     life  tibi  ostendam  inferos. 

revocabo  in  alta  conditam  i'aligine, 

ultra  nocentum  exilia,  discordem  deam 

quam  mimit  ingens  mentis  oppositi  specus; 

ediicam  et  imo  Ditis  e  regno  extraham  95 

quidquid  relictum  est :  veniet  invisum  Scelus 

suumque  lambens  sanguinem  Impietas  ferox 

Errorque  et  in  se  semper  armatus  Furor  — 

hoc  hoc  ministro  noster  utatur  dolor. 

Incipite,  famulae  Ditis,  ardentem  citae  100 

concutite  pinum  et  c4gmen  horrendum  anguibus 
Megaera  ducat  atque  luctifica  manu 
vastam  rogo  flagrante  corripiat  trabem. 
hoc  agite,  poenas  petite  vitiatae  Stygis. 
concutite  pectus,  acrior  mentem  excoquat  105 

quam  qui  caminis  ignis  Aetnaeis  f urit : 
ut  possit  animo  cdptus  Alcides  agi, 
magno  furore  p<§rcitus,  vobis  prius 
•insaniendum  est  —  Iiino,  cur  nondum  furis? 
me  me,  sorores,  mente  deiectam  mea  no 

versate  primam,  facere  si  quicquam  apparo 
dignum  noverca;   vota  mutentur  mea: 
natos  reversus  videat  incolumes  precor 
maniique  fortis  rc^deat.     invenf  diem, 
invfsa  quo  nos  Hercuiis  virtus  iuvet.  "5 

me  vicit;  et  se  vi'ncat  et  cupiat  mori 
ab  fnferis  reversus.     hie  prosit  mihi 
love  (5sse  genitum.     stalx)  et,  ut  certo  exeant 
emissa  nervo  tela,  libral)6  manu, 

regam  furentis  anna,  pugnanti  Horculi  120 

tand6m  favebo  —  scrlere  perfecto  licet 
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admittat  illas  genitor  in  caelum  manus. 

Movenda  iam  sunt  bella :   clarescit  dies 
ortuque  Titan  lucidus  croceo  subit. 

Chorus 

lam  rara  mi  cant  sidera  prono  125 

languida  mundo ;   nox  victa  vagos 

contrahit  ignes  luce  renata, 

cogit  nitidum  Phosphoros  agmen; 

signiim  celsi  glaciale  poli  129 

lucem  verso  temone  vocat.       '  131 

iam  caeruleis  eveetus  equis 

Titan  summa  prospicit  Oeta; 

iam  Cadmeis  incluta  Bacchis 

aspersa  die  dumeta  rubent  135 

Phoebique  fugit  reditura  soror. 

labor  exoritur  durus  et  omnes 

agitat  curas  aperitque  domos. 

Pastor  gelida  cana  pruina 
grege  dimisso  pabiila  carpit ;  140 

ludit  prato  liber  aperto 
nondum  rupta  fronte  iuvencus, 
vacuae  reparant  ubera  matres; 
errat  cursu  levis  incerto 

molli  petulans  haediis  in  herba;  14s 

pendet  summo  stridula  ramo 
pennasque  novo  tradere  soli 
gestit  querulos  inter  nidos 
Thracia  paelex,  turbaque  circa 
confusa  sonat  murmiire  mixto  150 

testtita  diem. 
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carbasa  ventis  credit  dubius 

navita  vitae,  laxos  aura 

complcnte  sinus,     hie  exesis 

pendens  scopulis  aut  deceptos  155 

instruit  hamos  aut  suspensus 

spectat  pressa  praemia  dextra: 

sentit  tremulum  linea  piseem. 

Haec,  innocuae  quibus  est  vitae 
tranquilla  quies  et  laeta  suo  160 

parvoque  domus ;   spes  immanes 
urbibus  errant  trepidique  metus :  163 

ille  superbos  aditus  regum 

durasque  fores  exp^rs  somni  165 

eolit,  hic  nuUo  fine  beatas 
componit  opes  gazis  inhians 
et  congesto  pauper  in  auro; 
ilium  populi  favor  attonitum 
fluctiique  magis  mobile  vulgus  170 

aura  tumidum  tollit  inani ; 
hic  clamosi  rabiosa  fori 
iurgia  vendens  improbus  iras 
et  verba  locat.     novit  paucos 
seciira  quies,  qui  velocis  175 

memores  aevi  tempora  numquam 
reditiira  tenent.     Dum  fata  sinunt 
vivfte  lacti :  properat  cursu 
vitd.  citato  volucrique  die 
rota  pra^cipitis  vertitur  anni; 
durae  peragunt  ])ens:i  sorores 
uec  sua  retro  fila  revolvunt. 
at  g^ns  hominum  flatur  rapidis 
f)bvfa  fatis  incerta  sui : 
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Stygias  ultro  quaerimus  undas.  185 

nimium,  Alcicie,  pectore  forti 
properas  maestos  vise  re  manes : 
certo  veniunt  tempore  Parcae, 
nuUi  iusso  cessare  licet, 

nulli  scriptum  proferre  diem :  190 

recipit  populos  urna  citatos. 
Aliiim  multis  gloria  terris 
tradat  et  omnes  fama  per  urbes 
garriila  laudet  caeloque  parem 
tollat  et  astris;   alius  curru  195 

sublimis  eat :  me  mea  tellus 
lare  secreto  tutoque  tegat. 
venit  ad  pigros  cana  senectus, 
humilique  loco  sed  certa  sedet 
sordida  parvae  f orti'ina  domus :  200 

alte  virtus  animosa  cadit.  — 
Sed  maesta  venit  crine  soluto 
Megara  parvum  comitata  gregem, 
tardiisque  senio  graditur  Alcidae  parens. 

Amphitryon 

O  magne  Olympi  rector  et  mundi  arbiter,  205 

iam  statue  tandem  gravibus  aerumnis  modum 
finemque  cladi.     nulla  lux  umquam  mihi 
secura  fulsit  .  .  . 

.  .  .  finis  alteriiis  mali 
gradus  est  futuri :   protinus  reduci  novus 
paratur  hostis;    antequam  laetara  domum  210 

contingat,  aliud  iiissus  ad  belluni  meat  ; 
nee  ulla  requies  tempus  aut  ulliini  vacat, 
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nisi  dum  iubetur.     sequitur  a  primo  statim 

infesta  luno :   numquid  immunis  fuit 

infdntis  aetas  ?     monstra  superavit  prius  215 

quam  nosse  posset,     gemina  cristati  caput 

angues  ferebant  ora,  quos  contra  obvius 

reptabat  infans  igneos  serpentiura 

oculos  remisso  liimine  ac  placido  intuens; 

artos  serenis  vultibus  nodos  tulit,  220 

et  tumida  tenera  guttura  elidens  manu 

proliisit  hydrae.     Maenali  pernix  fera, 

multo  decorum  praeferens  auro  caput, 

deprensa  cursu  est;   maximus  Nemeae  timor 

pressus  lacertis  gemuit  Herculeis  leo.  225 

quid  stabula  memorem  dira  Bistonii  gregis 

suisque  regem  pabulum  armentis  datum, 

soliti'imque  densis  hispidum  Erymanthi  iugis 

Arcadia  quatere  nemora  ^laenalium  suem, 

tauriimque  centum  non  levem  populfs  metum  ?  230 

inter  remotos  gentis  Hesperian  greges 

pastor  triformis  litoris  Tart^sii 

peremptus,  acta  est  praeda  ab  occasu  ultimo; 

notiim  Cithaeron  pavit  Oceano  pecus. 

penetnire  iussus  solis  aestivf  plagas  235 

et  adusta  medius  regna  quae  torr^t  dies 

utrimque  montes  solvit  ac  rupto  6bice 

latum  ruenti  fdcit  Ocean6  viam. 

post  haec  adortus  n6moris  opulenti  domos 

aurifera  vigilis  spolia  serpentfs  tulit;  240 

quid?     sacva  Lernae  monstra,  numerosiim  malum, 

non  igne  demum  vlcit  et  docui't  mori, 

solitasque  pennis  condere  obductis  diem 

petit  ab  ipsis  niibibus  Stymphalidas? 
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non  vicit  ilium  caelibis  semper  tori  245 

regina  gentis  vidua  Thermodontiae, 

nee  ad  omne  clarum  facinus  audaces  manus 

stabuli  fugavit  turpis  Augei  labor. 

Quid  ista  prosunt  ?     orbe  defense  caret, 
sensere  terrae  pacis  auctorem  suae  250 

abesse :  rursus  prosperum  ac  felix  scelus 
virtus  vocatur;   sontibus  parent  boni, 
ius  est  in  armis,  opprimit  leges  timer, 
ante  ora  vidi  nostra  truculenta  manu 

natos  paterni  cadere  regni  vindices  255 

ipsumque,  Cadmi  nobilis  stirpem  liltimam, 
occidere,  vidi  regium  capiti  decus 
cum  capite  raptum  —  quis  satis  Thebas  fleat? 
ferax  deorum  terra,  quem  dominum  tremis? 
e  cuius  arvis  eque  fecundo  sinu  260 

stricto  inventus  orta  cum  ferro  stetit 
cuiiisque  muros  natus  Amphion  love 
struxit  canoro  saxa  modulatii  trahens, 
in  cuius  urbem  non  semel  divum  parens 
caelo  relicto  venit,  haec  quae  caelites  265 

recepit  et  quae  fecit  et  (fas  sit  loqui) 
fortasse  faciet,  sordido  preniitur  iugo. 
Cadmea  proles  atque  Ophioniura  genus, 
quo  reccidistis?     tremitis  ignavum  exulem, 
sui's  carentem  finibus,  nostris  gravem.  270 

qui  scelera  terra  quique  persequitiir  mari 
ac  saeva  iusta  sceptra  confringit  manu 
nunc  servit  absens  fertque  quae  fieri  vetat, 
tenetque  Thebas  exul  Herculeas  L^^cus. 
sed  non  tenebit.     aderit  et  poenjls  petet  275 

subitusque  ad  astra  emerget ;   inveniet  viam 
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aut  faciei,     adsis  sospes  et  remees  precor 
tandemque  venias  victor  ad  victam  domum. 

Megara 

Emerge,  coniunx,  atque  dispulsas  manu 

abrumpe  tenebras;   nulla  si  retro  via  280 

iterque  clusum  est,  orbe  diducto  redi 

et  quidquid  atra  nocte  possessum  latet 

emitte  tecum,     dirutis  qualis  iugis 

praeceps  citato  flumini  quaerens  iter 

quondam  stetisti,  scissa  cum  vasto  impetu  285 

patuere  Tempe;   pectore  impulsus  tuo 

hue  mons  et  illuc  cessit  et  rupto  aggere 

nova  cucurrit  Thessalus  torrens  via : 

talis,  parentes  liberos  patriam  petens, 

erumpe  rerum  terminos  tecum  efferens,  290 

et  quidquid  avida  tot  per  annoriim  gradus 

abscondit  aetas  redde  et  oblitos  sui 

lucisque  pavidos  ante  te  populos  age. 

indigna  te  sunt  spolia,  si  tantum  refers 

quantum  imperatum  est.     magna  sed  nimiiim  loquor     295 

ignara  nostrae  sortis.     unde  illiim  mihi 

quo  te  tuamque  dexteram  amplectar  diem 

reditusque  lentos  n4c  mei  memores  querar?  1 

tibi,  6  deorum  diictor,  indomiti  ferent 

centena  tauri  colla;   tibi,  frugum  potens,  300 

secr^ta  reddam  sacra:   tibi  mutil  fide 

longas  Pileusin  tacita  iactabit  faces. 

tum  restitutas  fratribus  rebor  meis 

animas  et  ipsum  regna  moderant^m  sua 

flor^re  patrcm.     si  qua  te  maior  tenet  305 
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clausum  potestas,  sequimur:  aut  omnes  tuo 

defende  reditu  sospes  aut  omnes  trahe  — 

trahes  nee  uUus  eriget  fractos  deus. 

Amph.     0  socia  nostri  sanguinis,  casta  fide 

servans  torum  natosque  magnanimi  Herculis,  310 

meliora  mente  concipe  atque  animum  excita. 

aderit  profecto,  qualis  ex  omni  solet 

labore,  maior.     Meg.    Quod  nimis  miseri  volunt 

hoc  facile  credunt.     Amph.   Immo  quod  metuunt  nimis 

numquam  moveri  posse  nee  tolli  putant :  315 

prona  est  timoris  semper  in  peius  fides. 

Meg.    Demersus  ac  defossus  et  toto  insuper 

oppressus  orbe  quam  viam  ad  superos  habet  ? 

Amph.    Quam  tunc  habebat  cum  per  arentem  plagam 

et  fiuctuantes  more  turbati  maris  320 

adit  harenas  bisque  discedens  fretum 

et  bis  recurrens,  cumque  deserta  rate 

deprensus  haesit  Sjrtium  brevibiis  vadis 

et  puppe  fixa  mdria  superavit  pedes. 

Meg.    Iniqua  raro  maximis  virtutibus  325 

fortuna  parcit;   nemo  se  tuto  diu 
periculis  offerre  tam  crebris  potest : 
quem  saepe  transit  casus,  aliquando  invenit. 

Sed  ecce  saevus  ac  minas  vultii  gerens 
et  qualis  animo  est  talis  incessu  venit  330 

aliena  dextra  sceptra  concutiens  Lycus. 

Lycus 

Urbis  regens  opulenta  Thebanae  loca 
et  omne  quidquid  liberi  cingit  solo 
obliqua  Phoeis,  quidciuid  Isnionos  rigat, 
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quidquid  Cithaeron  vertice  excelso  videt,  335 

et  bina  findens  f sthmos  exilis  freta 

non  Vetera  patriae  iura  possideo  domus 

ignavus  heres;   nobiles  non  siint  mihi 

avi  nee  altis  inclitum  titulis  genus, 

sed  clara  virtus :   qui  genus  iactat  suum,  340 

aliena  laudat.     rapta  sed  trepida  manu 

sceptra  obtinentur ;   omnis  in  ferro  est  salus : 

quod  civibus  tenere  te  invitis  scias 

strictus  tuetur  ensis.     alieno  in  loco 

haut  stabile  regnum  est ;  una  sed  nostras  potest  34s 

fundare  vires  iiincta  regali  face 

thalamisque  Megara :  ducet  e  genere  inclito 

novitas  colorem  nostra,     non  equidem  reor 

fore  ut  recuset  ac  meos  spernc4t  toros; 

quod  si  impotenti  pertinax  aniino  abnuet,  35° 

Stat  toUere  omnem  penitus  Herculeam  domum. 

invidia  factum  ac  sermo  popularis  premet  ? 

ars  prima  regni  est  posse  t  invidiam  pati. 

temptemus  igitur,  fors  dedit  nobis  locum. 

namque  ipsa,  tristi  vdstis  obtentu  caput  355 

velata,  iuxta  praesides  astat  deos 

laterique  adhaeret  v6rus  Alcidae  sator. 

Meg.    Quidnam  iste,  nostri  generis  exitium  ac  lues, 

novi  parat  ?    quid  temptat  ?     Lyc.    O  clarum  trahens 

a  stirpe  nomen  regia,  facilis  mea  36° 

pariimper  aure  vdrba  patienti  excipe. 

si  aetcrna  semper  odia  mortales  gerant 

nee  co^ptus  umquam  cedat  ex  animis  furor, 

sed  drma  felix  teneat  infelix  paret, 

nihil  relinquent  bella;   tum  vastfs  ager  365 

squal^bit  arvis,  siibdita  tectis  face 
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altus  sepultas  obruet  gentes  cinis. 

pacem  reduci  velle  victori  expedit, 

victo  necesse  est  —  particeps  regno  veni ; 

sociemur  animis,  pignus  hoc  fidei  cape :  370 

continge  dextram.     quid  truci  vultu  siles? 

Meg.    Egone  iit  parentis  sanguine  aspersam  manum 

fratrumque  gemina  caede  contingam?   prius 

extinguet  ortus,  referet  occasiis  diem, 

pax  ante  fida  nivibus  et  flammis  erit  375 

et  Scylla  Siculum  iiinget  Ausonio  latus, 

priiisque  multo  vicibus  alternis  fugax 

Euripus  unda  stabit  Euboica  piger. 

patrem  abstulisti,  regna,  germanos,  larem 

patrium  —  quid  ultra  est  ?     una  res  superest  mihi  380 

fratre  ac  parente  carior,  regno  ac  lare : 

odium  tui,  quod  esse  cum  populo  mihi 

commune  doleo:   pars  quota  ex  illo  mea  est? 

dominare  tumidus,  spiritus  altos  gere : 

sequitur  superbos  liltor  a  tergo  deus.  385 

Thebana  novi  regna :  quid  matres  loquar 

passas  et  ausas  scelera?   quid  geminum  nefas 

mixtumque  nomen  coniugis  nati  patris? 

quid  bi'na  fratrum  cjistra?     quid  totidem  rogos? 

riget  superba  Tantalis  luctu  parens  390 

maestusque  Phrygio  manat  in  Sipylo  lapis. 

quin  Ipse  torvum  subrigens  crista  caput 

Illyrica  Cadmus  regna  permensus  fuga 

longas  reliquit  corporis  tracti  notas. 

haec  te  manent  exempla:   dominare  ut  libet,  395 

dum  solita  regni  fc4ta  te  nostri  vocent. 

Lyc.    Agedum  ^fferatas  nibiila  voces  amove 

et  disce  regum  imperia  ab  Alcid6  pati. 
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ego  rapta  quamvis  sceptra  victrici  geram 

dextra  regamque  cuncta  sine  legiim  metu  4cx) 

quas  arma  vincunt,  pauca  pro  causa  loqiiar 

nostrd.     cruento  cecidit  in  beUo  pater? 

cecidere  fratres?    arma  non  servant  modum; 

nee  temperari  facile  nee  reprimi  potest 

stricti  ensis  ira,  bella  delectat  cruor.  405 

sed  ille  regno  pro  suo,  nos  improba 

cupi'dine  acti?     quaeritur  belli  exitus, 

non  causa,     sed  nunc  pereat  omnis  memoria: 

cum  victor  arma  posuit,  et  victiim  decet 

deponere  odia.     non  ut  inflexo  genu  410 

regnantem  adores  petimus:   hoc  ipsum  placet 

animo  ruinas  quod  capis  magno  tuas; 

es  rege  coniunx  digna :  sociemus  toros. 

Mf:g.    Gelidus  per  artus  vadit  exanguos  tremor. 

quod  facinus  aures  pepulit?     haut  equidem  horrui,        415 

cum  pace  rupta  bellicus  muros  fragor 

circumsonaret,  pertuli  intrepide  omnia : 

thalamos  tremesco;   cdpta  nunc  videor  mihi. 

gravent  catenae  corpus  et  longa  fame 

mors  protrahatur  lenta:   non  vincet  fidem 

vis  lilla  nostram;   moriar,  Alcido,  tua. 

Lyc.    Animosne  mcrsus  infcris  coniunx  facit? 

Meg.    Inferna  tetigit,  posset  ut  supera  assequi. 

Lyc.    Telliiris  ilium  pondus  immensa(5  premit. 

Meg.    Nullo  premetur  onere,  qui  caelum  tulit. 

Lyc.    Cogcre.     Meg.    Cogi  qui  potest  nesci't  mori. 

Lyc.    I'^nVirc  potius,  quod  n()\is  thalamfs  parem 

Regiilc  inunus.     Meg.    Au(  tuain  mortem  aut  moam. 

JjVc.    Moric'rc  deniens.     ^Ieg.    Coniugi  occurram  moo. 

Lvc.    Sceptr6nc  nostro  f;inuilu.s  est  potior  tibi? 
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Meg.    Quot  iste  famulus  tradidit  reges  neci. 

Lyc.   Cur  ergo  regi  servit  et  patitur  iugum? 

Meg.    Imperia  dura  toUe:    quid  virtus  erit? 

Lyc.    Obici  feris  monstrisque  virtutem  putas? 

Meg.    Virtiitis  est  domare  quae  cuncti  pavent.  435 

Lyc.   Tenebrae  loquentem  magna  Tartareae  premunt. 

Meg.    Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  e  terris  via. 

Lyc.    Quo  patre  genitus  caelitum  sperat  domos? 

Amph.    Miseranda  coniunx  Herculis  magni,  sile: 

partes  meae  sunt  reddere  Alcidae  patrem  440 

genusque  verum.     post  tot  ingentis  viri 

memoranda  facta  postque  pacatum  manu 

quodcumque  Titan  ortus  et  labens  videt, 

post  monstra  tot  perdomita,  post  Phlegram  impio 

sparsam  cruore  postque  defenses  deos  445 

nondum  liquet  de  patre  ?     mentimiir  lovem  ?    ^     / 

lunonis  odio  crede.     Lyc.    Quid  violas  lovem? 

mortale  caelo  non  potest  iungi  genus. 

Amph.   Communis  ista  pliiribus  causa  est  deis. 

Lyc.    Famuline  fuerant  dnte  quam  fierent  dei  ?  450 

Amph.    Pastor  Pheraeos  Delius  pavit  greges  — 

Lyc.    Sed  non  per  omnes  exul  erravit  plagas. 

Amph.    Quem  profuga  terra  mater  errante  edidit. 

Lyc.    Num  monstra  saeva  Phoebus  aut  timuit  feras? 

Amph.    Primus  sagittas  imbuit  Phoebi  draco.  455 

Lyc.    Quam  gravia  parvus  tulerit  ignoras  mala? 

Amph.    E  matris  utero  fulmine  eiectiis  puer 

mox  fiilminanti  proximus  patri  stetit. 

quid  ?     qui  gubernat  astra,  qui  nubes  quatit, 

non  latuit  infans  rupis  Idaeae  specu?  460 

sollicita  tanti  pretia  natales  habent  '^. 

semperque  magno  constitit  nasci  deum. 
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Lyc.    Quemcumque  miserum  videris,  hominem  scias. 

Amph.    Quemcumque  fortem  videris,  miserum  neges. 

Lyc.   Fortem  vocemus  cuius  ex  umeris  leo,  46s 

donum  puellae  factus,  et  clava  excidit 

fulsitque  pictum  veste  Sidonia  latus? 

fortem  vocemus  cuius  horrentes  comae 

maduere  nardo,  laude  qui  notas  manus 

ad  non  virilem  tympani  movit  sonum,  47° 

mitra  ferocem  barbara  frontem  premens? 

Amph.    Non  erubescit  Bacchus  effusos  tener 

sparsisse  crines  nee  manu  moUi  levem 

vibrare  thyrsum,  cum  parum  forti  gradu 

auro  decorum  syrma  barbarico  trahit:  47S 

post  miilta  virtus  opera  laxari  solet. 

Lyc.    Hoc  Euryti  fatetur  eversi  domus 

pecorumque  ritu  virginum  oppress!  greges; 

hoc  nulla  luno,  nullus  Eurystheus  iubet : 

ipsius  haec  sunt  opera.     Amph.    Non  nosti  omnia  :        480 

ipsius  opus  est  caestibus  fractus  suis 

Eryx  et  Eryci  iunctus  Antaeus  Libys, 

et  qui  hospitali  caede  manantes  foci 

bibere  iustiim  sanguinem  Busiridis; 

ipsius  opus  est  viilneri  et  ferro  fnvius  485 

mortem  coactus  integer  Cycniis  pati 

nee  unus  una  Geryon  victus  manu. 

eris  inter  istos  —  qui  tamen  nullo  stupro 

laesere  thalamos.     Lyc.    Quod  lovi  hoc  regf  licet: 

lovi  dedisti  coniugem,  regi  dabit;  49° 

et  t6  magistro  non  novum  hoe  discet  nurus, 

etiam  viro  probante  meliordm  sequi. 

sin  copulari  p(^rtinax  taedis  negat, 

vel  6x  coacta  nobilem  partum  feram. 
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Meg.    Umbrae  Creontis  et  penates  Labdaci  49s 

et  niiptiales  impii  Oedipodae  faces, 

nunc  solita  nostro  fata  coniugio  date. 

nunc,  nunc,  cruentae  regis  Aegypti  nurus, 

adeste  multo  sanguine  infectae  manus. 

dest  una  numero  Danais:    explebo  nefas.  500 

Lyc.    Coniugia  quoniam  pervicax  nostra  abnuis 

regemque  terres,  sceptra  quid  possint  scies. 

complectere  aras:   nullus  eripiet  deus 

te  mihi,  nee  orbe  si  remolito  queat 

ad  supera  victor  niimina  Alcides  vehi.  505 

congerite  silvas:    templa  supplicibus  suis 

iniecta  flagrent,  coniugem  et  totum  gregem 

consumat  unus  igne  subiecto  rogus. 

Amph.    Hoc  munus  a  te  genitor  Alcidae  peto, 

rogare  quod  me  deceat,  ut  primus  cadam.  510 

Lyc.    Qui  morte  cunctos  Mere  supplicium  iubet 

nescit  tyrannus  esse :    diversa  inroga  ; 

miserum  veta  perire,  felicem  iube. 

ego,  dum  cremandis  trabibus  accrescit  rogus, 

sacro  regentem  maria  votivo  colam.  515 

Amph.    Pro  niiminum  vis  siimma,  pro  caelestium 

rector  parensque,  cuius  excussis  tremunt 

humdna  telis,  impiam  regis  feri 

compesce  dextram  —  quid  deos  frustra  precor? 

ubiciimque  es,  audi,  nate.     cur  subito  labant  520 

agitata  motu  templa?    cur  mugit  solum? 

audimur,  est  est  s6nitus  Herculei  gradus.  s'^ 
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Chorus 


6  Fortiina  viris  invida  fortibus, 
quam  non  aoqua  bonis  praeinia  dividis.  525 

'Eiirystheus  facili  regnet  in  otio; 
Alcmena  genitus  bella  per  omnia 
monstris  exagitet  caeliferam  manuni: 
serpentis  resecet  colla  feracia, 
deceptis  referat  mala  sororibus,  530 

cum  somno  dederit  pcrvigiles  genas 
pomis  divitibus  praepositus  draco.' 

Intravit  Scythiae  multivagas  domes 
et  gentes  patriis  sedibus  hospitas, 
calcavitque  freti  terga  rigentia  535 

et  mutis  tacitiim  litoribus  mare, 
fllic  dura  carent  aequora  fluctibus, 
et  qua  plena  rates  carbasa  tenderant, 
intonsis  teriti'ir  semita  Sarmatis. 
stat  pontus,  vicibiis  mobilis  annuis,  540 

navem  mine  facilis  nunc  equitem  pati. 
illic  quae  viduis  gentibus  imperat, 
aurato  religans  ilia  balteo, 
d^traxit  spolium  nobile  corpori 
^t  peltam  6t  nivei  vincula  pectoris,  545 

vfctorem  posito  suspiciens  genu. 

Qua  spe  pra6cipit6s  actus  ad  inferos, 
aiidax  ire  vias  fnremea biles, 
vidistf  Siculae  regiia  Proser))inae? 
fllic  nulla  Noto  nulla  Favonio  550 

consurgunt  tumidfs  fluctibus  aequora; 
non  illi'c  geminum  Tyndaridae  genus 
succurrunt  timidis  sitlera  navibus: 
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stat  nigro  pelagiis  gurgite  languidum, 

et  cum  Mors  avidis  pallida  dentibus  555 

gentes  innumeras  manibus  intulit, 

lino  tot  populi  remige  transeunt. 

EvinCc4s  utinam  iiira  ferae  Stj^gis 
Parcarumque  colos  non  revocabiles. 
hic  qui  rex  populis  pluribus  imperat,  560 

bello  cum  peteres  Nestoream  P3don, 
tecum  conseruit  pestiferas  manus 
telum  tergemina  cuspide  praeferens : 
effugit  tenui  vulnere  saucius 
et  mortis  dominus  pertimuit  mori.  565 

fa  turn  rumpe  mani'i,  tristibus  inferis 
prospectus  pateat  lucis  et  invius 
limes  det  faciles  ad  superos  vias. 

Immites  potuit  flectere  cantibus 
umbrarum  dominos  et  prece  supplici  570 

6rpheus,  Eurydicen  dum  repetit  suam. 
quae  silvas  et  aves  saxaque  traxerat 
ars,  quae  praebuerat  fluminibus  moras, 
ad  cuius  sonitum  constiterdnt  ferae, 
mulcet  non  solitis  vocibus  inferos  575 

et  surdis  resonc4t  clarius  in  locis. 
deflent  Eurydicen  Threiciae  nurus, 
deflent  et  lacrimis  difficiles  dei, 
et  qui  fronte  nimis  crimina  tetrica 
quaerunt  ac  voteres  excutiunt  reos  580 

flentes  Eurydicen  iuridici  sedeiit. 
tandem  mortis  aft  'viiicimur'  lirbitor, 
'evade  ad  superos,  lege  tamen  data: 
tii  post  terga  tui  perge  viri  comes, 
tii  non  ante  tumuli  respice  coniugem,  585 
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quam  cum  clara  deos  obtulerit  dies 
Spartanique  aderi't  ianua  Taenari.' 
6dit  verus  amor  nee  patitur  moras : 
munus  dum  properat  cernere,  perdidit. 

Quae  vinci  potuit  regia  carmine,  590 

haec  vinci  poterit  regia  viribus. 

Hercules 

0  lucis  almae  rector  et  caeli  decus, 
qui  alterna  curru  spatia  flammifero  ambiens 
inlustre  latis  exeris  terris  caput, 

da,  Phoebe,  veniam,  si  quid  inlicitum  tui  59s 

videre  vultus :   iussus  in  lucem  extuli 
arcana  mundi.    .tuque,  caelestum  arbiter 
parensque,  visus  fiilmine  opposite  tege; 
et  tu,  secundo  maria  qui  sceptro  regis, 
imas  pete  undas.     quisquis  ex  alto  aspicit  600 

terrena,  facie  pollui  metuens  nova, 
aciem  reflectat  oraque  in  caelum  erigat 
portenta  fugiens:    hoc  nefas  cerndnt  duo, 
qui  adv^xit  et  quae  iussit.     in  poemis  meas 
atquc  in  labores  non  satis  ternie  patent  605 

lunonis  odio:    vidi  inaccessa  omnibus, 
ignota  Phoebo  quaeque  deterior  polus 
obsciira  diro  spatia  concessit  lovi; 
et,  SI  placerent  tertiae  sorti's  loca, 

regnilre  potui :   noctis  aeternae  chaos  610 

et  nocte  quiddam  gravius  et  tristes  deos 
et  fata  vidi,  mortc  contempta  redi  — 
quid  restat  aliud?     vidi  et  ostendi  inferos, 
da  SI  quid  ultra  est,  i:im  diu  i)atcris  manus 
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cessdre  nostras,  luno;   quae  vinci  iubes?  615 

Sed  templa  quare  miles  infestiis  tenet 
limenque  sacrum  terror  armorum  obsidet  ? 

Amphitryon 

Utnimne  visus  vota  decipiunt  meos, 
an  ille  domitor  orbis  et  Graiiim  decus 
tristi  silentem  niibilo  liquit  domum?  620 

estne  file  natus?     membra  laetitia  stupent. 
o  nate,  certa  at  sera  Thebarum  salus, 
teneone  in  auras  editum  an  vana  fruor 
deceptus  umbra  ?     tune  es  ?     agnosco  toros 
.  umerosque  et  alto  nobilem  trunco  manum.  625 

Herc.    Unde  iste,  genitor,  squalor  et  lugubribus 
amicta  coniunx?     unde  tam  foedo  obsiti 
paedore  nati  ?     quae  domum  clades  gravat  ? 
Amph.    Socer  est  peremptus,  regna  possedit  Lycus, 
natos  parentem  coniugem  leto  petit.  630 

Herc.    Ingrata  tellus,  nemo  ad  Herculeae  domus 
auxilia  venit?     vidit  hoc  tantum  nefas 
defensus  orbis  ?  —  cur  diem  questu  tero  ? 
mactetur  hostia,  banc  ferat  virtus  notam 
fiatque  summus  hostis  Alcidae  Lycus.  635 

ad  hauriendum  sanguinem  inimiciim  feror, 
Theseu;   resiste,  ne  qua  vis  subita  ingruat. 
me  bella  poscunt,  differ  amplexiis,  parens, 
coniunxque  differ,     nuntiet  Diti  Lycus 
me  iam  redisse. 
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Theseus 

Flebilem  ex  oculis  fuga,    640 
regina,  vultum,  tiique  nato  sospite 
lacrimas  cadentes  reprime :  si  novi  Herculem, 
Lycus  Creonti  debitas  poenas  dabit. 
lentum  est  dabit :  dat ;   hoc  quoque  est  lentiim :  dedit. 
Amph.    Votiim  secundet  qui  potest  nostrum  deus  645 

rebusque  lapsis  adsit.     O  magm  comes 
magna nime  nati,  pande  virtutum  ordinem, 
quam  longa  maestos  ducat  ad  manes  via, 
ut  vmcla  tulerit  dura  Tartareiis  canis.     ' 
Thes.    Memorare  cogis  acta  securae  quoque  650 

horrenda  menti.     vix  adhuc  certa  est  fides 
vitalis  aurae,  torpet  acies  luminum 
hebetesque  visus  vix  diem  insuetum  ferunt. 
Amph.    Pervince,  Theseu,  quidquid  alto  in  pectore 
remanet  pavoris  neve  te  fructu  optimo  655 

frauda  laborum:    quae  fuit  duriim  pati, 
meminisse  dulce  est.     fare  casus  horridos. 
Thes.    Fas  omne  mundi  tcque  dominant^m  precor 
regno  capaci  teque  quam  amotam  inrita 
quaesivit  Enna  mdter,  ut  iura  dbdita  660 

et  operta  terris  liceat  impune  eloqui. 

Sparta na  tellus  nobile  attoUit  iugum, 
densis  ubi  aequor  Taenarus  silvi's  premit; 
hie  6ra  solvit  Ditis  invisi  domus 

hiiitque  rupes  alta  et  immense  specu  665 

ingens  vorago  faucibus  vasti's  patet 
latumque  pandit  omnibus  populis  iter, 
non  ca(5ca  tenebris  incipit  primo  via; 
tenuis  relictae  lucis  a  tcrgo  nitor 
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fulgorque  dubius  solis  adfiicti  cadit  670 

et  liidit  aciem :  nocte  sic  mixta  solet 

praebere  lumen  primus  aut  serus  dies. 

hinc  ampla  vacuis  spatia  laxantur  locis, 

in  quae  omne  versum  properat  humamim  genus. 

nee  ire  labor  est ;  ipsa  deducit  via :  675 

ut  saepe  puppes  aestus  invitas  rapit, 

sic  pronus  aer  urguet  atque  avidiim  chaos, 

gradiimque  retro  flectere  haut  umquam  sinunt 

umbrae  tenaces.     intus  immensi  sinus 

placido  quieta  labitur  Lethe  vado  680 

demitque  curas,  neve  remeandi  amplius 

pateat  facultas,  flexibus  multis  gravem 

involvit  amnem :   qualis  incertis  vagus 

Maeander  undis  ludit  et  cedit  sibi 

instatque  dubius  Htus  an  fontem  petat.  685 

palus  inertis  foeda  Cocyti  iacet ; 

hie  viiltur,  illic  luctifer  bubo  gemit 

omenque  triste  resonat  infaustae  strigis. 

horrent  opaca  fronde  nigrantes  comae,   . 

taxum  imminentem  qua  tenet  segnis  Sopor  690 

Famesque  maesta  tabido  rictu  iacet 

Pudorque  serus  conscios  vultus  tegit. 

Metiis  Pavorque  fiirvus  et  frendens  Dolor 

aterque  Luctus  sequitur  et  ]\Iorbus  tremens 

et  cincta  ferro  Bella ;  in  extremo  abdita  6q; 

iners  Senectus  adiuvat  baculo  gradum. 

Amph.    Estne  aliqua  tellus  Cereris  aut  Bacchi  ferax? 

Thes.    Non  prata  viridi  laeta  facie  germinant 

nee  adulta  leni  fluetuat  Zephyro  seges; 

non  lilla  ramos  silva  pomiferos  habet :  700 

sterilis  profundi  vastitas  squalet  soli 
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et  foeda  tellus  torpet  aeterno  situ.  7°2 

immotus  aer  haeret  et  pigro  sedet 

nox  c4tra  mundo :    cuncta  maerore  horrida  705 

ipsaque  morte  peior  est  mortis  locus. 

Amph.    Quid  ille  opaca  qui  regit  sceptro  loca, 

qua  sede  positus  temperat  populos  leves? 

Thes.    Est  in  recessu  Tartari  obscuro  locus, 

quern  gravibus  umbris  spissa  caligo  alligat.  710 

a  fonte  discors  manat  hinc  un6  latex, 

alter  quieto  similis  (hunc  iurant  dei) 

tacente  sacram  devehens  fluvio  Styga; 

at  hi'c  tumultu  rapitur  ingenti  ferox 

et  saxa  fluctu  volvit  Acheron  invius  7^5 

renavigari.     cmgitur  duplici  vado 

adversa  Ditis  regia,  atque  ingens  domus 

umbrante  luco  tegitur.     hie  vasto  specu 

pendent  tyranni  h'mina,  hoc  umbris  iter, 

haec  porta  regni.     campus  hanc  circa  iacet,  72° 

in  quo  superbo  digerit  vultu  sedens 

animas  recentes  dira  maiestds  dei. 

frons  torva,  fratrum  qua6  tamen  speciem  gerat 

gentisque  tantae,  vultus  est  illi  lovis, 

sed  fulminantis :  magna  pars  regni  trucis  725 

est  ipse  dominus,  cuius  aspectus  timet 

quidquid  timetur.     Amph.    Verane  est  fama  mferis 

tarn  sera  reddi  iura  et  oblit6s  sui 

sceleris  nocentes  dcbitas  poenas  dare  ? 

quis  I'ste  veri  rector  atque  aequi  iirbiter?  73° 

Thes.    Non  unus  alta  s6de  quaesitor  sedens     • 

iudicia  trepidis  s6ra  sortiti'ir  reis. 

aditur  illo  Cnosius  ^Iin6s  foro, 

Rhadamanthus  illo,  Th^tidis  hoc  audft  socer. 
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quod  quisque  fecit,  patitur;   auctorem  scelus  735 

repetit  suoque  premitur  exemplo  nocens : 

vidi  cruentos  careers  includi  duces 

et  impotentis  terga  plebeia  manu 

scindi  tyranni.     quisquis  est  placide  potens 

dominiisque  vitae  servat  innocuas  manus  74° 

et  incruentum  mitis  imperium  regit 

animoque  parcit,  longa  permensus  diu 

felicis  aevi  spatia  vel  caelum  petit 

vel  laeta  felix  nemoris  Elysii  loca, 

iudex  futurus.     sanguine  humano  abstine  745 

quiciimque  regnas :   scelera  taxantur  modo 

maiore  vestra.     Amph.   Certus  inclusos  tenet 

locus  nocentes  ?     utque  fert  fama,  impios 

supplicia  vinclis  saeva  perpetuis  domant  ? 

Thes.    Rapitiir  volucri  tortus  Ixion  rota;  750 

cervice  saxum  grande  Sisyphia  sedet; 

in  amne  medio  faiicibus  siccis  senex 

sectatur  undas,  alluit  mentiim  latex, 

fidemque  cum  iam  saepe  decepto  dedit, 

perit  unda  in  ore;    poma  destituunt  famem.  75s 

praebet  volucri  Tityos  aeternas  dapes 

urnasque  frustra  Danaides  plenas  gerunt; 

errant  furentes  impiae  Cadmeides 

terretque  mensas  avida  Phineds  avis. 

Amph.    Nunc  ede  nati  nobilem  pugnam  mei.  760 

patrui  volentis  munus  an  spoliiim  refert  ? 

Thes.    Fertile  tardis  imminet  saxum  vadis, 

stupent  ubi  undae,  segne  torpescit  f return. 

hunc  servat  amnem  ciiltu  et  aspectu  horridus 

pavidosque  manes  squalidus  vectat  senex.  765 

inpexa  pendet  barba,  deform^m  sinum 
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nocliis  coercet,  concavae  squalent  genae; 

regit  Ipse  longo  portitor  conto  ratem. 

hie  onere  vacuam  li'tori  puppem  applicans 

repetebat  umbras;   poscit  Alcidcs  viam  77° 

cedente  turba;   dirus  exelamat  Charon: 

'quo  pergis,  audax?     siste  properantem  gradum.' 

non  passus  ullas  natus  Alcmena  moras 

ipso  coactum  navitam  conto  domat 

scanditque  puppem.     cumba  populorum  capax  775 

succiibuit  uni :   sidit  et  gravior  ratis 

utrimque  Lethen  latere  titubanti  bibit. 

tum  victa  trepidant  monstra,  Centauri  truces 

Lapithaeque  multo  in  bella  succensi  mero; 

Stygiae  paludis  ultimos  quaerens  sinus  7S0 

feciinda  mergit  capita  Lernaeus  hibor. 

post  haec  avari  Ditis  apparet  domus: 

hie  saevus  umbras  territat  Stygiiis  canis, 

qui  terna  vasto  capita  concutiens  sono 

regnum  tuetur.     sordidum  tabo  caput  785 

lambunt  colubrae,  viperis  horrent  iubae 

longusque  torta  sibilat  cauda  draco. 

par  ira  formae:   sonsit  ut  motiis  pedum, 

attolht  hirtas  angue  vibrato  comas 

missumque  caj^tat  aure  sulirectd  sonum,  79° 

sentire  et  umbras  sohtus.     ut  propior  stetit 

love  natus,  antro  sedit  incertiis  canis 

leviterque  tiniuit  —  ecce  hitratu  gravi 

loea  miita  terret;   sibiUit  totos  minax 

serpens  per  armos.     vocis  horrendae  fragor  795 

per  ora  missus  terna  fehcos  quoque 

exterret  umbras,     solvit  a  lacvii  feros 

tunc  ipse  rictus  et  Cleonacinn  caput 
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opponit  ac  se  tegmine  ingenti  tegit, 

victrice  magnum  dextera  robiir  gerens.  800 

hue  mine  et  illuc  verbere  assiduo  rot  at, 

ingeminat  ictus,     domitus  infregit  minas 

et  ciincta  lassus  capita  summisit  canis 

antroque  toto  eessit.     extimuit  sedens 

uterque  solio  dominus  et  duei  iubet;  805 

me  quoque  petenti  miinus  Alcidae  dedit. 

Tum  gravia  monstri  colla  permulcens  manu 
adamante  texto  vincit ;   oblitus  sui 
custos  opaei  pervigil  regni  eanis 

componit  aures  timidus  et  patiens  trahi  810 

eriimque  fassus,  ore  summisso  obsequens, 
utrumque  cauda  pulsat  anguifera  latus. 
postquam  est  ad  oras  Taenari  ventum  et  nitor 
perciissit  oculos  liicis  ignotae  novus, 

resiimit  animos  vietus  et  vastas  furens  815 

quassat  catenas;  paene  victorem  abstulit 
pronumque  retro  vexit  et  movit  gradu. 
tunc  et  meas  respexit  Alcides  manus; 
geminis  uterque  viribus  tractiim  canem 
ira  furentem  et  bella  temptantem  inrita  820 

intulimus  orbi.     vidit  ut  clarum  diem 
et  piira  nitidi  spatia  conspexit  poli,  822 

compressit  oculos  et  diem  invisum  expulit 
faeiemque  retro  flexit  atque  omni  petit  825 

cervice  terram;   turn  sub  Herculeas  caput 
abscondit  umbras.  —  densa  sed  laeto  venit 
clamore  turba  front il:)us  laurum  gerens 
magnique  meritas  Herculis  laudes  canit. 
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Chorus 


Nc4tus  Eurystheus  properante  partu  830 

iusserat  mundi  penetnire  fundiim : 
dcrat  hoc  solum  numero  laborum, 
tertiae  regem  spoliare  sortis. 
aiisus  es  caecos  aditiis  inire, 
diicit  ad  manes  via  qua  remotes  83s 

tristis  et  nigra  metuenda  silva, 
sed  frequens  magna  comitante  turba. 

Quantus  incedit  populus  per  urbes 
dd  novi  ludos  avidiis  theatri, 
quantus  Eleum  ruit  ad  Tonantem,  840 

quinta  cum  sacrum  revocavit  aestas; 
quanta,  cum  longae  redit  hora  nocti 
crescere  et  somnos  cupiens  quietos 
libra  Phoebeos  tenet  a^qua  currus, 
turba  secretam  Cererem  frequent  at  845 

et  citi  tectis  propenint  relictis 
Attici  noctem  celebrare  mystae: 
ttinta  per  campos  agitiir  silentes 
turba;   pars  tarda  graditur  senecta, 
tristis  et  longd,  satiata  vita ;  850 

pars  adhuc  currft  melioris  aevi : 
virgines  nondv'im  thalami's  iugatae 
6t  comis  nondum  positis  ephebi 
matris  et  nom6n  modo  d6ctus  infans. 
his  datum  soli's,  minus  ut  timerent,  855 

fgne  praclato  relevdre  noctem; 
c^teri  vadunt  per  opaca  tristes. 
qualis  est  volii's  animus,  remota 
luce  cum  maestiis  sibi  quisque  sensit 
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obrutum  tota  caput  esse  terra?  860 

stat  chaos  densiim  tenebraeque  turpes 
et  color  noctis  malus  ac  silentis 
otium  mundi  vacuaeque  nubes. 

Sera  nos  illo  referat  senectus: 
nemo  ad  id  sero  venit,  iinde  numquam,  865 

cum  semel  veni't,  potuit  reverti; 
quid  iuvat  durum  properare  fatum  ? 
omnis  haec  magm's  vaga  turba  terris 
ibit  ad  manes  facietque  inerti 
vela  Cocyto :   tibi  crescit  omne,  870 

et  quod  occasus  videt  et  quod  ortus 
—  parce  Venturis  —  tibi,  mors,  paramur. 
sis  licet  segnis,  properamus  ipsi  : 
prima  quae  vitam  dedit  hora,  carpit. 

Thebis  laeta  dies  adest.  875 

aras  tangite  siipplices, 

pingues  caedite  victimas; 

permixtae  maribus  nurus 

sollemnes  agitent  choros; 

cessent  deposito  iugo  880 

arvi  fertilis  incolae. 

Pax  est  Herculea  manu 

Aiiroram  inter  et  Hesperum, 

et  qua  sol  medium  tenens 

limbras  corporibus  negat ;  885 

quodcumque  alluitiir  solum 

longo  Tethyos  ambitu, 

Alcidae  domuit  lalwr. 

transvectus  vada  Tartari 

pacatis  redit  inferis;  890 

iam  nullus  superest  timor: 
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nil  ultra  iacet  inferos. 

Stantes  sacrificiis  comas 
dilecta  tege  populo. 

Hercules 

Victrice  dextra  fiisus  adverse  Lycus  895 

terram  cecidit  ore;   turn  quisquis  comes 
fuerat  tyranni  iacuit  et  poenae  comes, 
nunc  sacra  patri  victor  et  superis  feram 
caesisque  meritas  victimis  anis  colam. 

Te  te  laborum  socia  et  adiutrix  precor,  900 

belligera  Pallas,  cuius  in  laeva  ciet 
aegis  feroces  ore  saxifico  minas; 
adsit  Lycurgi  domitor  et  rubri  maris, 
tectdm  virente  ciispidem  thyrso  gerens, 
geminumque  numen  Phoebus  et  Phoebi  soror:  90s 

soror  sagittis  aptior,  Phoebus  lyrae; 
fraterque  quisquis  incolit  caelum  mens 
non  ex  noverca  frater.     hue  appellite 
greges  opimos ;  quidquid  Indorum  seges 
Arabesque  odoris  quidquid  arboribus  legunt  gio 

conferte  in  aras,  pinguis  exundet  vapor, 
populea  nostras  drbor  exornet  comas, 
te  ramus  oleae  frondc  gentili  tegat, 
Theseu ;  Tonantem  nostra  adorabit  manus, 
tu  conditores  lirbis  et  silvestria  915 

trucis  antra  Zethi,  nobilis  Dirc6n  aquae 
laren;que  regis  advenae  Tyrium  coles, 
date  tura  flammis.     Amph.    Ndte,  manant^s  prius 
manus  cruenta  caede  et  hostili  (5xpia. 

Herc.    Utinam  cruore  capitis  invisi  dels  920 

libiire  possem  :  gratior  nullus  liquor 
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tinxisset  aras;  victima  haut  ulla  amplior 
potest  magisque  opi'ma  mactari  lovi, 
quam  rex  iniquus.     Amph.    Finiat  genitor  tuos 
opta  labores,  detur  aliquando  otium  925 

quiesque  fessis.     Herc.   Ipse  concipiam  preces 
love  meque  dignas.     stet  suo  caelum  loco 
telliisque  et  aequor;  astra  inoffensos  agant 
aeterna  cursus.     alta  pax  gentes  alat ; 
ferrum  omne  teneat  ruris  innocui  labor  930 

ensesque  lateant.     nulla  tempestas  f  re  turn 
violenta  turbet,  nullus  irato  love 
exiliat  ignis,  nullus  hiberna  nive 
nutritus  agros  amnis  eversos  trahat. 

venena  cessent,  nulla  nocituro  gravis  935 

suco  tumescat  herba.     non  saevi  ac  truces 
regnent  tyranni ;  si  quod  etiamnum  est  scelus 
latiira  tellus,  properet,  et  si  quod  parat 
monstriim,  meum  sit.     sed  quid  hoc?     medium  diem 
cinxere  tenebrae.     Phoebus  obscuro  meat  940 

sine  nube  vultu.     quis  diem  retro  fugat 
agitque  in  ortus  ?     iinde  nox  atrum  caput 
ignota  profert  ?     I'mde  tot  stellae  polum 
implent  diurnae?     primus  en  noster  labor 
caeli  refulget  parte  non  minima  leo  945 

iraque  totus  fervet  et  morsus  parat. 
iam  rapiet  aliquod  sidus:  ingenti  minax 
Stat  ore  et  ignes  efflat  et  rutila  iubam 
cervice  iactans  quidquid  autumnus  gravis 
hiemsf[ue  gelido  frfgida  spatio  refert  950 

uno  impetu  transiliet  et  verni  petet 

frangetque  tauri  colla.     Amph.    Quod  subitum  hoc  malum 
est? 
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quo,  nate,  vultus  hue  et  hue  acres  refers 

aeieque  falsum  turbida  caelum  vides? 

Herc.    Perdomita  tellus,  tumida  cesseriint  freta,  955 

inferna  nostros  regna  sensere  impetus : 

immune  caelum  est,  dignus  Alcide  labor. 

in  alta  mundi  spatia  sublimis  ferar, 

petatur  aether  —  astra  promittit  pater. 

quid,  si  negaret?     non  capit  terra  Herculem  960 

tandemque  superis  reddit.     en  ultro  vocat 

omnis  deorum  coetus  et  laxat  fores, 

una  vetante.     recipis  et  reseras  polum? 

an  contumacis  ianuam  mundi  traho  ? 

dubitatur  etiam  ?     vincla  Saturno  exuam  965 

eontrdque  patris  impii  regnum  impotens 

aviim  resolvam;  bella  Titanes  parent, 

me  duce  furentes;  saxa  cum  si! vis  feram 

rapidmque  dextra  plena  Centauris  iuga. 

iam  monte  gemino  limitem  ad  superos  agam:  970 

vidcat  sub  Ossa  Pelion  Chiron  suum, 

in  caelum  Olympus  tertio  positus  gradu 

perveniet  aut  mittctur.     Am  ph.    Infandos  procul 

averte  sensus;  ])ectoris  sani  parum 

magni  tamen  compdsce  dementem  impetum.  975 

Hkr(\    Quid  hoe  ?     Gigantes  arma  pestiferi  movent. 

profugit  umbras  Ti'tyos  ae  lacerum  gerens 

et  ind.ne  pectus  quam  prope  a  caelo  stetit. 

labat  Cithaeron,  alta  Pellene  tremit 

Maeetilmque  Tempe.     nipuit  hie  Pindi  iuga,  980 

hie  rapuit  Oeten,  saevit  horrendiim  Mimans. 

flammifera  Erinys  verbere  excusso  sonat 

rogisque  adustas  propius  ac  ])ropius  sudes 

in  ora  toiidit ;  sae\-a  Tisiphon6,  caput 
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serp^ntibus  vallata,  post  raptiim  canem  985 

portam  vacantem  clausit  opposita  face  — 

sed  ecce  proles  regis  inimici  latet. 

Lyci  nefandum  semen :  inviso  patri 

haec  dextra  iam  vos  reddet.     excutiat  leves 

nerviis  sagittas  —  tela  sic  mitti  decet  990 

Herciilea.     Amph.    Quo  se  caecus  impegit  furor  ? 

vastiim  coactis  flexit  arcum  cornibus 

pharetramque  solvit,  stridet  emissa  impetu 

harundo  —  medio  spiculum  collo  fugit 

vulnere  relicto.     Herc.   Ceteram  prolem  eruam  995 

omnesque  latebras.     quid  moror?     maius  mihi 

bellum  Mycenis  restat,  ut  Cyclopia 

eversa  manibus  saxa  nostris  concidant. 

hue  eat  et  illuc  valva  deiecto  obice 

rumpatque  postes;  culmen  impulsum  labet.  1000 

perlucet  omnis  regia :  hie  video  abditum 

natum  scelesti  patris.     Amph.    En  blandas  manus 

ad  genua  tendens  voce  miseranda  rogat  — 

scelus  nefandum,  triste  et  aspectu  horridum ! 

dextra  precantem  rapuit  et  circa  furens  1005 

bis  ter  rotatum  misit ;  ast  illi  caput 

sonuit,  cerebro  tecta  disperse  madent. 

at  mfsera,  parvum  protegens  natum  sinu, 

^legara  furenti  similis  e  latebris  fugit. 

Hi-]RC.    Licet  Tonantis  profuga  condaris  sinu,  loio 

petet  lindecumque  temet  haec  dextra  et  feret. 

Amph.    Quo  mfsera  pergis?     quam  fugam  aut  latebram 

petis  ? 
nulliis  salutis  Hercule  infesto  est  locus, 
amplectere  ipsum  potius  et  blanda  prece 
lenire  tempta.     Mkg.    Parce  iam,  coniunx,  precor,      1015 
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agnosce  Megaram.     natus  hie  vultiis  tuos 

habitusque  redclit;  cernis,  ut  tendat  manus? 

Herc.   Teneo  novercam.     seqiiere,  da  looenas  mihi 

iugoque  pressum  libera  turpi  lovem  ; 

sed  ante  matrem  parvulum  hoc  monstrum  occidat.      1020 

Meg.    Quo  tendis  amens?     sanguinem  fundes  tuum? 

Amph.   Pavefactus  infans  igneo  vultii  patris 

perit  ante  vulnus,  spiritum  eripuit  timor. 

in  coniugem  nunc  clava  hbratiir  gravis  — 

perfregit  ossa,  corpori  trunco  caput  1025 

abest  nee  usquam  est.     cernere  hoc  audes,  nimis 

vivax  senectus  ?     si  piget  luctus,  habes 

mortem  paratam:  pectus  in  tela  indue, 

vel  stipitem  istuc  caede  nostrorum  inlitum 

converte.     falsum  ac  nomini  turpem  tuo  1030 

remove  parentem,  ne  tuae  laudi  obstrepat. 

Chor.    Quo  te  ipse,  senior,  obvium  morti  ingeris? 

quo  pergis  amens?     profuge  et  obtectus  late 

uniimque  manibus  aiifer  Herculeis  scelus. 

Herc.    Bene  habet,  pudendi  rdgis  excisa  ^st  domus.      1035 

tibi  hunc  dicatum,  maximi  coniunx  lovis, 

gregem  cecidi;  vota  persolvi  libens 

te  digna,  et  Argos  victimas  alias  dabit. 

Amph.    Nondum  litasti,  nate:    consumma  sacrum. 

stat  ecce  ad  aras  hostia,  expectat  manum  1040 

cervice  prona ;  praebeo  occurro  insequor : 

macta  —  quid  hoc  est?     drrat  acies  luminum 

visusque  marcor  hebetat;  an  video  Hcrculis 

maniis  trementes?     vultus  in  .sonuuini  cadit 

et  fessa  cervix  capite  summisso  labat;  1045 

flexo  genu  iam  totus  ad  ternim  ruit, 

ut  ca^sa  silvis  ornus  aut  portum  mari 
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datura  moles,     vivis  an  leto  dedit 

idem  tuos  qui  misit  ad  mortem  furor? 

sopor  est:  reciprocos  spiritus  motus  agit.  1050 

detur  quieti  tempus,  ut  somno  gravi 

vis  victa  morbi  pectus  oppressum  levet. 

removete,  famuli,  tela,  ne  repetat  furens. 

Chorus 

Lugeat  aether  magnusque  parens 
aetheris  alti  tellusque  ferax  1055 

et  vaga  ponti  mobilis  unda, 
tuque  ante  omnes  qui  per  terras 
tractiisque  maris  fundis  radios 
noctemque  fugas  ore  decoro, 

fervide  Titan :  obitils  pariter  1060 

tecum  Alcides  vidit  et  ortus 
novitque  tuas  utrasque  domos. 

Solvite  tantis  animum  monstris, 
solvite  superi,  caecam  in  melius 
flectite  mentem.     tuque,  6,  domitor  1065 

Somne  malorum,  requies  animi, 
pars  hiimanae  melior  vitae, 
volucre  6  matris  genus  Astraeae, 
frater  durae  languide  Mortis, 

veris  miscens  falsa,  futuri  1070 

certiis  et  idem  pessimus  auctor, 
pax  errorum,  portus  vitae, 
lucis  requies  noctisque  comes, 
qui  par  regi  famuloque  venis, 

pavidum  leti  genus  humanum  1075 

co'i;i.s  longam  discei'e  noctem : 
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placidiis  fessum  lenisque  fove, 

preme  devinctum  torpore  gravi; 

sopor  indomitos  alliget  artus 

nee  torva  prius  pectora  linquat,  1080 

quam  mens  repetat  pristina  eursura. 

En  fusus  humi  saeva  feroci 
corde  volutat  somnia :  nondum  est 
tanti  pestis  superata  mali ; 

clavaeque  gravi  lassiim  solitus  1085 

mandare  caput  quaerit  vacua 
pondera  dextra,  motii  iactans 
bracchia  vano.     nee  adhue  omnes 
expiilit  aestus,  sed  ut  ingenti 

vexata  Noto  servat  longos  1090 

unda  tumultus  et  iam  vento 
cessante  tumet  .  .  .  pelle  insanos 
fluctus  animi,  redeat  pietas 
virtusque  viro.     vel  sit  potius 
mens  vcsano  coneita  motu :  1095 

error  caecus  qua  coepit  eat; 
solus  te  iam  praestare  potest 
furor  insontem :  proxima  puris 
sors  ^st  manibus  nescire  nefas. 

Nunc  Hereuleis  perciissa  sonent  noo 

pectora  palmis,  mundiim  solitos 
ferre  lacertos  verbera  pulsent 
victrice  manu;  gemitus  vastos 
audiat  aether,  audiat  atri 

regina  poll  vastisque  ferox  1105 

qui  colla  gerit  vincta  catenis 
im6  latitans  Cerberus  antro; 
reson^t  maesto  elamore  chaos 
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latique  patens  unda  profundi :  1109 

pectora  tantis  obsessa  malis  1112 

non  sunt  ictu  ferienda  levi, 

uno  planctu  tria  regna  sonent. 

et  tu  collo  decus  ac  telum 

suspensa  diu,  fortis  harundo, 

pharetraeque  graves,  date  saeva  fero 

verbera  tergo;  caedant  umeros 

robora  fortes  stipesque  potens 

dun's  oneret  pectora  nodis :  nao 

plangc4nt  tantos  armc4  dolores. 

Ite  infaustum  genus,  6  pueri,  1135 

noti  per  iter  triste  laboris,  1136 

non  vos  patriae  laudi's  comites 
ulti  saevos  vulnere  reges, 
non  Argiva  membra  palaestra 
flectere  docti  fortes  caestu 
fortesque  manu  (1130)  nondumque  ferae 
terga  iubatae  .  .  .  iam  tamen  ausi  1126 

teliim  Scythicis  leve  corytis 
missiim  certa  librare  manu 

tutosque  fuga  figere  cervos:  1129 

ite  ad  Stygios,  umbrae,  portus  1131 

ite,  innocuae,  quas  in  primo 
limine  vitae  scelus  oppressit 

patriiisque  furor:  1134 

ite,  iratos  visite  reges.  1137 

Hercules 

Quis  hi'c  locus,  quae  regio,  quae  mundi  plaga  ? 
ubi  sum  ?     sub  ortu  s61is,  an  sub  cardine 
glacialis  ursae?     numquid  Hesperii  maris  1140 


1122 
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extrema  tellus  hunc  dat  Oceano  modum  ? 

quas  trahimus  auras  ?     quod  solum  fesso  subest  ? 

certe  redimus  —  imde  prostrata  ad  domum 

video  cruenta  corpora?     an  nondum  exuit 

simulacra  mens  inferna  ?     post  reditiis  quoque  1145 

oberrat  oculis  turba  feralis  meis  ? 

pudet  fateri :  paveo;  nescio  quod  mihi, 

nescio  quod  animus  grande  praesagit  malum. 

ubi  es,  parens  ?     ubi  ilia  natorum  grege 

animosa  coniunx?     ciir  latus  laevum  vacat  1150 

spolio  leonis?     quonam  abit  tegimen  meum 

idemque  somno  mollis  Herculeo  torus  ? 

ubi  tela  ?     ubi  arcus  ?     arma  quis  vivo  mihi 

detrahere  potuit  ?     spolia  quis  tanta  abstulit 

ipsumque  quis  non  Herculis  somnum  horruit  ?  1155 

libet  meum  videre  victorem,  libet. 

exiirge,  virtus,  quern  novum  caelo  pater 

genuit  relicto,  cuius  in  feti'i  stetit 

nox  longior  quam  nostra  —  quod  cerno  nefas  ? 

nati  cruenta  caede  confecti  iacent,  1160 

perempta  coniunx.     quis  Lj'cus  regnum  obtinet 

quis  tanta  Thebis  scelera  moliri  ausus  est 

Hercule  reverse?     quisquis  Ismeni  loca, 

Actaea  quisquis  arva,  qui  gemino  mari 

pulsata  Pelopis  regna  Dardanii  colis,  1165 

succiirre,  saevae  cladis  auctorem  fndica. 

ruat  ira  in  omnes:  hostis  est  quisquis  mihi 

non  monstrat  hostem.     victor  Alcidae,  lates? 

precede,  seu  tu  vindicas  currus  truces 

Thracis  cruenti  si've  Geryonae  pecus  1170 

Libyaove  doniinos,  nulla  pugnandi  mora  est. 

en  niidus  asto;  vol  meis  arini's  licet 
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petc4s  inermem.     ciir  meos  Theseus  fugit 

paterque  vultus?     6ra  cur  condiint  sua? 

differte  fletus;  quis  meos  dederit  neci  1175 

omnes  simul,  profare  —  quid,  genitor,  siles? 

at  tu  ede,  Theseu,  sed  tua,  Theseu,  fide. 

uterque  tacitus  ora  pudibunda  obtegit 

furtimque  lacrimas  fundit.     in  tantis  malis 

quid  est  pudendum?     numquid  Argivae  impotens         nSo 

dominator  urbis,  numquid  infestum  Lyci 

pereuntis  agmen  clade  nos  tanta  obruit  ? 

per  te  meorum  facinorum  laudem  precor, 

genitor,  tuique  nominis  semper  mihi 

numen  secundum,  fare,     quis  fudit  domum?  1185 

cui  praeda  iacui  ?     Amph.   Tacita  sic  abeant  mala. 

Herc.    Ut  imiltus  ego  sim  ?    Amph.    Saepe  vindicta  obfuit. 

Herc.    Quisquamne  segnis  tanta  toleravit  mala? 

Amph.    Maiora  quisquis  timuit.     Herc.    His  etiam,  pater, 

quicquam  timeri  mains  aut  gravius  potest?  1190 

Amph.   Cladis  tuae  pars  ista  quam  nosti  quota  est? 

Herc.    Miserere,  genitor,  siipplices  tendo  manus. 

quid  hoc  ?     manus  refiigit  —  hie  errat  scelus. 

unde  hic  cruor?     quid  lUa  puerili  madens 

hariindo  leto  ?     tincta  Lernaea  est  nece  —  1195 

iam  tela  video  nostra,     non  quaero  manum. 

quis  potuit  arcum  flectere  aut  quae  dextera 

sinuare  nervum  vi.k  recedentem  mihi  ? 

ad  vos  revertor;  genitor,  hoc  nostrum  est  scelus? 

tacuere  —  nostrum  est.     Amph.    Liictus  est  istic  tuus,  1200 

crimen  novercae:  casus  hic  culpa  caret. 

Herc.    Nunc  parte  ab  omni,  genitor,  iratv'is  tona, 

oblite  nostri  vindica  sera  manu 

saltem  nepotes.     stelliger  nmndiis  sonet 
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flammasque  et  hie  et  ille  iaculetur  polus ;  1205 

rupes  ligatum  Caspiae  corpus  trahant 

atque  ales  avida  —  ciir  Promethei  vacant 

scopuli  ?     vacat  cur  vertice  immenso  feras 

volucresque  pascens  Caiicasi  abruptum  latus 

nudumque  silvis?     ilia  quae  pontum  Scythen  1210 

Symplegas  artat  hinc  et  hinc  vinctas  manus 

distendat  alto,  ciimque  revocata  vice 

in  se  coibunt  saxaque  in  caelum  expriment 

actis  utrimque  riipibus  medi'um  mare, 

ego  inquieta  montium  iaceam  mora.  1215 

quin  structum  acervans  nemore  congesto  aggerem 

cruore  corpus  impio  sparsum  cremo  ? 

sic,  sic  agendum  est:  inferis  reddam  Herculem. 

Amph.    Nondum  tumultu  pectus  attonito  carens 

mutavit  iras  quodque  habet  propriiim  furor,  1220 

in  se  ipse  saevit.     Herc.    Dira  Furiariim  loca 

et  inferorum  career  et  sonti  plaga 

decreta  turbae  —  si  quod  exiliiim  latet 

ulterius  Erebo,  Cerbero  ignotum  et  mihi : 

hoc  me  abde,  tellus;  Tartar!  ad  finem  liltimum  1225 

mansLirus  ibo.     pectus  o  nimium  ferum ! 

quis  vos  per  omnem,  liberi,  sparsos  domum 

deflere  digne  poterit  ?     hie  durus  malis 

lacrimare  vultus  nescit.     hue  arcum  date, 

date  hue  sagittas,  stipitem  hue  vastiim  date.  1230 

tibi  tela  frangam  nostra,  tibi  nostros,  puer, 

rumpemus  arcus;  at  tuis  stipes  gravis 

ardebit  umbris ;  ipsa  Lernaeis  frequens 

pharetra  telis  in  tuos  ibit  rogos : 

dent  drma  poenas.     vos  quoque  infaustiis  meis  1235 

eremdbo  telis,  6  novercales  manus. 
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Amph.    Quis  nomen  usquam  sceleris  errori  addidit  ? 

Herc.    Saepe  error  ingens  sceleris  obtinuit  locum. 

Amph.    Nunc  Hercule  opus  est:   perfer  banc  molem  mali. 

Herc.    Non  sic  furore  cessit  extinctus  pudor,  1240 

populos  ut  omnes  impio  aspectu  fugem. 

arma,  arma,  Theseu,  flagito  propere  mihi 

subtracta  reddi  —  sana  si  mens  est  mihi, 

referte  manibus  tela ;  si  remanet  furor, 

pater,  recede :  mortis  inveniam  viam.  1245 

Amph.    Per  sancta  generis  sacra,  per  ius  nominis 

utrumque  nostri,  sive  me-altorem  vocas 

seu  tu  parentem,  perque  venerandos  piis 

canos,  senectae  parce  desertae,  precor, 

annisque  fessis;  unicum  lapsae  domus  1250 

firmamen,  unum  lumen  afflicto  malis 

temet  reserva.     nullus  ex  te  contigit 

fruetus  laborum;  semper  aut  dubium  mare 

aut  monstra  timui ;  quisquis  in  toto  furit 

rex  saevus  orbe,  manibus  aut  aris  nocens,  1255 

a  me  timetur;  semper  absentis  pater 

fructum  tui  tactumque  et  aspectum  peto. 

Herc.   Cur  animam  in  ista  luce  detineam  amplius 

morerque  nil  est:  ciincta  iam  amisi  bona, 

mentem  arma  famam  coniugem  natos  manus,  1260 

etiam  furorem.     nemo  polluto  queat 

animo  mederi :  morte  sanandum  ^st  scelus. 

Amph.    Perimes    parentem.     Herc.    Facere    ne    possim, 

occidam. 
Amph.    Genitore     coram?     Herc.   Cernere    hunc    docui 

nefas. 
Amph.   Memoranda  potius  omnibus  facta  intuens        1265 
unius  a  te  criminis  vcniam  pete. 
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Herc.    Veniam  dabit  sibi  ipse,  qui  nulli  dedit? 
laudanda  feci  iussus :  hoc  uniim  meum  est. 
succiirre,  genitor;  sive  te  pietas  mo  vet 
seu  triste  fatuni  sive  violatiim  decus  1270 

virtutis:  effer  arma;  vincatur  mea 
fortiina  dextra.     Thes.    Sunt  quidem  patriae  preces 
satis  efficaces,  sed  tamen  nostro  quoque 
movere  fletu.     surge  et  adversa  impetu 
perfringe  solito.     nunc  tuum  nulli  imparem  1275 

animiim  malo  resume,  nunc  magna  tibi 
virtiite  agendum  est :  Herculem  irasci  veta. 
Herc.    Si  vivo,  feci  scelera;  si  morior,  tuli. 
purgare  terras  proper©  —  iamdudiim  mihi 
monstrum  impium  saevumque  et  immite  ac  ferum         1280 
oberrat :  agedum  dextra,  conare  aggredi 
ingens  opus,  labore  bis  seno  amplius. 
ignava  cessas,  fortis  in  pueros  modo 
paviddsque  matres?     arma  nisi  danti'ir  mihi, 
aut  omne  Pindi  Thracis  excidam  nemus  1285 

Bacchicjue  lucos  et  Cithacrom's  iuga 
mecum  cremabo,  aut  tota  cum  domibus  suis 
dominisque  tecta,  cum  dels  templa  omnibus 
Tliebiina  supra  corpus  excipiam  meum 
atque  lirbe  versa  condar,  et,  si  fortibus  1290 

leve  pondus  umeris  mocnia  immissa  incident 
septemque  opertus  non  satis  portis  premar, 
onus  omne  media  parte  quod  mundi  sedet 
dirimitque  superos,  in  meum  vertdm  caput. 
Ampu.    Reddo  arma  —      Herc.    Vox  est  dfgna  genitore 
H(5rculis.  1295 

hoc  t'n  peremptus  spfculo  cecidit  puer  — 
Amph.    Hoc  Iiino  telum  nulnibus  immisit  tuis. 
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Herc.    Hoc  nunc  ego  utar.     Amph.   £cce  quam  mirierum 

metu 
cor  palpitat  pectusque  sollicitiim  ferit. 
Herc.   Aptata    harundo    est.     Amph.   ificce    iam    facies 

scelus  1300 

volens  sciensque.     Herc.    Pande,  quid  fieri  iubes? 
Amph.    Nihil  rogamus :  noster  in  tuto  est  dolor, 
natiim  potes  servare  tu  solus  mihi, 
eripere  nee  tu ;  maximum  evasi  metum : 
miserum  haiit  potes  me  facere,  felicem  potes.  1305 

sic  statue,  quidquid  statuis,  ut  causam  tuam 
famamque  in  arto  stare  et  ancipiti  scias : 
aut  vivis  aut  occidis  —  hanc  animam  levem 
fessamque  senio  nee  minus  fessam  malis 
in  ore  primo  teneo.     tam  tarde  patri  1310 

vitam  dat  aliquis  ?     non  feram  ulteriiis  moram, 
letale  ferro  pectus  impresso  induam : 
hie,  hic  iacebit  Herculis  sani  scelus. 
Herc.    Iam  parce,  genitor,  parce,  iam  revoca  manum. 
succiimbe,  virtus,  perfer  imperium  patris.  1315 

eat  ad  labores  hic  quoque  Herculeos  labor: 
vivamus.     artus  alleva  afflictos  solo, 
Theseu,  parentis,     dextra  contactus  pios 
scelerata  refugit.     Amph.    Hanc  manum  amplector  libens, 
hac  ni'sus  ibo,  pectori  hanc  aegro  admovens  1320 

pellam  dolores.     Herc.    Quern  locum  profugiis  petam? 
ubi  me  recondam  quave  tellure  obruar? 
quis  Tanais  aut  quis  Nilus  aut  quis  Persica 
violentus  unda  Tigris  aut  Rhenus  ferox 
Tagusve  Hibera  turbidus  gaza  fluens  1325 

abluere  dextram  poterit  ?     arctoum  licet 
Maeotis  in  me  gelida  transfundiit  mare 
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et  t6ta  Tethys  per  meas  curnit  manus, 

haerebit  altum  facinus.     in  quas  impius 

terras  recedes?     ortum  an  occasiim  petes?  1330 

ubique  notus  perdidi  exilio  locum. 

me  r^fugit  orbis,  astra  trans  versos  agunt 

obliqua  cursus,  ipse  Titan  Cerberum 

meliore  vultu  vidit.     o  fidiini  caput, 

Theseu,  latebram  quaere  longinquam  abditam;  1335 

quoniamque  semper  sceleris  alieni  arbiter 

amas  nocentes,  gratiam  meritis  refer 

vicemque  nostris :  redde  me  infernis  precor 

umbris  reductum,  meque  subiectum  tuis 

substitue  vinclis:  ille  me  abscondet  locus —  1340 

sed  et  ille  novit.     Thes.    Nostra  te  telliis  manet. 

illic  solutam  caede  Gradiviis  manum 

restituit  armis:  ilia  te,  Alcide,  vocat, 

facere  innocentes  terra  quae  superos  solet. 
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TROADES 

DRAMATIS   PERSONAE 

Hecpba 

Talthybius 

Pyrrhus 

Agamemno 

Calchas 

Andromacha 

Senex 

astyaxax 

Ulixes 

Helena 

Ntjntius 

POLYXEXA    TACITA 

Chorus 

SCAENA    TrOIAE 

THE   PARTS  TAKEN   BY   EACH   ACTOR 

i    axdromacha 
Pyrrhus 
II    Hecuba 
Agamemno 
Ulixes 
III    Talthybius 
Calchas 
Sexex 
Helena 

NUNTIUS 
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Hecuba 

Quicumque  regno  fidit  et  magna  potens 
dominatur  aula  nee  leves  metuit  deos 
animiimque  rebus  credulum  laetis  dedit, 
me  videat  et  te,  Troia :  non  umquam  tulit 
documenta  fors  maiora,  quam  fragili  loco  5 

starent  superbi.     columen  eversum  occidit 
pollentis  Asiae,  caelitum  egregiiis  labor; 
ad  cuius  arma  venit  et  qui  fn'gidum 
septena  Tanain  ora  pandentem  bibit 

et  qui  renatum  primus  exeipiens  diem  lo 

tepidum  rubenti  Tigrin  immiscet  freto, 
et  quae  vagos  vicina  prospiciens  Scythas 
ripam  catervis  Ponticam  viduis  ferit. 
excisa  ferro  est,  Pergamum  incubuit  sibi. 
en  alta  muri  decora  congestis  iacent  is 

tectis  adusti;  regiam  flammae  ambiunt 
omnisque  late  fumat  As'saraci  domus. 
non  prohibet  avidas  flamma  victoris  manus : 
diripitur  ardens  Troia.     nee  caelum  patet 
undante  fumo :  nube  ceu  densa  obsitus  ao 

ater  favilla  squalet  Iliaca  dies. 
Stat  avidus  irae  victor  et  lentum  Ilium 
metitur  oculis  ac  decern  tandem  ferus 
ignoscit  annis;  horret  afflictam  quoque, 

73 
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victdmque  quamvis  videat,  haut  credit  sibi  25 

potuisse  vinci.     spolia  populator  rapit 
Dardania;  praedam  mille  non  capiunt  rates. 

Tester  deorum  numen  adversum  mihi, 
patriaeque  cineres  teque  rectorem  Phrygum 
quern  Troia  toto  conditum  regno  tegit,  30 

tuosque  manes  quo  stetit  stante  Ilium, 
et  vos  meorum  liberum  magni  greges, 
umbrae  minores :  quidquid  adversi  dccidit, 
quaeciimque  Phoebas  6re  lymphato  furens 
credi  deo  vetante  praedixit  mala,  35 

prior  H6euba  vidi  gravida  nee  tacui  metus 
et  vdna  vates  ante  Cassandram  fui. 
non  caiitus  ignes  Ithacus  aut  Ithaci  comes 
noetiirnus  in  vos  spdrsit  aut  falldx  Sinon : 
meus  ignis  iste  est,  facibus  ardetls  meis.  40 

sed  quid  ruinas  urbis  eversa6  gemis, 
vivax  senectus  ?     respice  infelix  ad  hos 
luctus  recentes :  Troia  iam  vetus  6st  malum, 
vidi  execrandum  regiae  caedis  nefas 

ipsasque  ad  aras  maius  admissum  scelus  4S 

Aedcidis  armis,  cum  ferox,  scaevd  manu 
comd  reflectens  regium  tortd  caput, 
alto  nefandum  vulneri  ferrum  abdidit; 
quod  p^nitus  actum  cum  recepiss^t  libens, 
ensis  senili  siccus  e  iugulo  redit.  5° 

placdre  quern  non  potuit  a  caede  effera 
mortdlis  aevi  cdrdinem  extremum  premens 
superic^ue  testes  sc^leris  et  quodddm  sacrum 
regni  iacentis?     ille  tot  regum  parens 
car^t  sepulcro  Priainus  et  flamma  indiget  ss 

ard^nte  Troia.     non  tamen  superis  sat  est : 
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dominum  ecce  Priami  nuribus  et  natis  legens 
sortitur  urna  praedaque  en  vilis  sequar. 
hie  Hectoris  coniugia  despondet  sibi, 
hie  optat  Heleni  coniugem,  hie  Antenoris;  60 

nee  dest  tuos,  Cassandra,  qui  thalamos  petat  — 
mea  sors  timetur,  sola  sum  Danais  metus. 
Lamenta  eessant?     turba  captivae  mea, 
ferite  pahnis  pectora  et  planctus  date 
et  iusta  Troiae  faeite  —  iamdudiim  sonet  65 

fatalis  Ide,  iiidieis  diri  domus. 

Chorus 

Non  rude  vulgus  lacrimisque  novum 
lugere  iubes :  hoe  continuis 
egimus  annis,  ex  quo  tetigit 

Phrygius  Graias  hospes  Amyclas  70 

seeuitque  fretum  pinus  matri 
saera  Cybebae. 
deeiens  nivibus  canuit  Ide, 
deciens  nostris  nuddta  rogis, 

et  Si'geis  trepidus  campis  75 

decumas  seeuit  messor  aristas, 
ut  nulla  dies  maerore  caret, 
sed  nova  fletus  causa  ministrat: 
ite  ad  planctus,  miseramque  leva, 
regina,  manum.     vulgus  dominam  80 

vile  sequemur :  non  indociles 
lugere  sumus. 

Hec.    Fidae  casus  nostri  comites, 
solvite  erinem,  per  eolla  fluant 
maesta  capilli  tepido  Troiae  85 
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pulvere  turpes:  (102  b)  complete  manus, 

hoc  ^x  Troia  sumpsisse  licet.  103 

paret  exertos  turba  lacertos;  87 

veste  remissa  substringe  sinus 

uteroque  tenus  pateant  artus. 

cui  coniugio  pectora  velas,  ♦  90 

captive  pudor? 

cingat  tunicas  palia  solutas, 

vacet  ad  crebri  verbera  planctus 

furibunda  manus  —  placet  hic  habitus, 

placet :  agnosco  Troada  turbam.    .  9S 

iteriim  luctus  redeant  veteres, 

solitiim  flendi  vincite  morem : 

Hectora  flemus. 

Chor.    Solvi'mus  omnes  laceriim  multo 

funere  crinem ;  coma  demissa  est  100 

libera  nodo  sparsitque  cinis 

fervidus  ora. 

cadit  ex  umeris  vestis  apertis  104 

imiimque  tegit  suffiilta  latus;  105 

iam  ni'ida  vocant  pectora  dextras: 

nunc,  nunc  vires  exprome,  dolor. 

Rhoetea  sonent  litora  planctu, 

habitansque  cavis  montibus  Echo 

non,  lit  solita  est,  extrema  brevis  no 

verba  remittat,  totos  reddat 

Troiad  gemitus:  audiat  omnis 

pontiis  et  aether,     saevfte,  manus, 

pulsu  pectus  tundfte  vasto, 

non  sum  solito  cont(5nta  sono:  115 

Hectora  flemus. 

Hec.    Tibi  nostra  fcrit  dcxtni  lacertos 
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umerosque  ferit  tibi  sanguineos, 

tibi  nostra  caput  dextera  pulsat, 

tibi  maternis  ubera  palmis  120 

laniata  iaeent :  fluat  et  multo 

sanguine  manet  quamciimque  tuo 

funere  feci  rupta  cicatrix. 

columen  patriae,  mora  fatorum, 

tu  praesidium  Phr3'gibiis  fessis,  125 

tu  murus  eras  umerisque  tuis 

stetit  ilia  decern  fulta  per  annos : 

tecum  cecidit  summiisque  dies 

Hectoris  idem  patriaeque  fuit. 

Vertite  planctus :  Priamo  vestros  130 

fundite  fletus,  satis  Hector  habet. 
Chor.    Accipe,  rectx)r  Phrj-giae,  planctus, 
accipe  fletus,  bis  capte  senex. 
nil  Troia  semel  te  rege  tulit, 

bis  pulsari  Dardana  Graio  135 

moenia  ferro  bisque  pharetras 
passa  Herculeas.     post  elatos 
Hecubae  partus  regumque  gregem 
postrema  pater  funera  cludis 

magnoque  lovi  victima  caesus  140 

Sigea  premis  litora  truncus. 
Hec.   Alio  lacrimas  flectite  vestras : 
non  est  Priami  miseranda  mei 
mors,  f Hades  —  'feli'x  Priamus' 
dicite  cunctae:  liber  manes 
vadit  ad  imos,  nee  feret  umquam 
victa  Graium  cervice  iugum  ; 
non  file  duos  videt  Atridas 
nee  fallacem  cernit  Vlixen  ; 


145 
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non  Argolifi  praeda  triumphi  150 

subiecta  feret  colla  tropaeis; 

non  adsuetas  ad  sceptra  manus 

post  terga  dabit  currusque  sequens 

Agam^mnonios  aurea  dextra 

vinci'ila  gestans  latis  fiet  15s 

pompa  i\l3'^cenis. 

Chor.   'Felix  Priamus'  dicimus  omnes: 

secum  excedens  sua  regna  tulit; 

nunc  Elysii  nemoris  tutis 

errat  in  umbris  int^rque  pias  160 

feli'x  animas  Hectora  quaerit. 

felix  Priamus,  felix  quisquis 

bello  moriens  omnia  secum 

consiimpta  tulit. 

Talthybius 

O  longa  Danais  semper  in  portii  mora, 
seu  petere  bellum,  petere  seu  patridm  volunt.  165 

Chor.    Quae  causa  ratibus  faciat  et  Danais  moram, 
effare,  reduces  quis  deus  claudat  vias. 
Tal.    Pavet  animus,  artus  horridus  quassdt  tremor, 
maiora  veris  monstra  vix  capiunt  fidem  — 
vidi  ipse,  vidi.     summa  iam  Titan  iuga  170 

stringdbat  ortu,  vicerat  noct6m  dies,  170  b 

cum  subito  caeco  terra  mugitu  fremens 
concussa  totos  tnixit  ex  imo  sinus; 
mov(5re  silvae  cdpita  et  excelsiim  nemus 
frag6re  vasto  t6nuit  ct  lucus  sacer; 

Idaea  ruptis  saxa  cecidorunt  iugis.  17s 

nee  terra  solum  treinuit :  et  ponti'is  suum 


i 
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adesse  Achillen  sensit  ac  stravit  vada. 

turn  scissa  vallis  aperit  immensos  specus 

et  hiatus  Erebi  pervium  ad  superos  iter 

tellure  fracta  praebet  ac  tumulum  levat.  i8o 

emicuit  ingens  limbra  Thessalici  ducis, 

Threicia  qualis  arma  proludens  tuis 

iam,  Troia,  fatis  stravit  aut  Neptunium 

cana  nitentem  perculit  iuvenem  coma, 

aut  cum  inter  acies  Marte  violento  furens  185 

corporibus  amnes  clusit  et  quaerens  iter 

tardus  cruento  Xanthus  erravit  vado, 

aut  cum  superbo  victor  in  curru  stetit 

egitque  habenas  Hectorem  et  Troiam  trahens. 

implevit  omne  li'tus  irati  sonus :  190 

'  ite,  ite  inertes,  manibus  meis  debitos 

auferte  honores,  solvite  ingratas  rates 

per  nostra  ituri  maria  —  non  parvo  luit 

iras  Acliillis  Graecia  et  magno  luet. 

desponsa  nostris  cineribus  Poh^xene  195 

Pyrrhi  manu  mact^tur  et  tumulum  riget.' 

haec  fatus  alta  nocte  divisit  diem 

repetensque  Ditem  mersus  ingentem  specum 

coeunte  terra  iiinxit.     immoti  iacent 

tranquilla  pelagi,  ventus  abiecft  minas  200 

plaeidumque  fluctu  murmurat  leni  mare, 

Tritonum  ab  alto  cecinit  hymenaeum  chorus. 

Pyrrhus 

Cum  laeta  pelago  vela  rediturus  dares, 
excidit  Achilles  cuius  unius  manu 

impulsa  Troia,  qufdquid  adiecit  morae  205 

illo  remoto,  dubia  quo  cader(5t  stetit. 
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veil's  licet  quod  petitur  ac  properes  dare, 

sero  es  daturus :  iam  suum  cuncti  duces 

tulere  pretium.     quae  minor  merces  potest 

tantae  dari  virtiitis?     an  meruit  parum  210 

qui,  fiigere  bellum  iussus  et  longd  sedens 

aeviim  senecta  diicere  ac  Pylii  senis 

transcendere  annos,  exuit  matris  dolos 

falsasque  vestes,  fassus  est  armis  virum  ? 

inhospitali  Telephus  regno  impotens,  •         215 

dum  Mysiae  ferocis  introitus  negat, 

rudem  cruore  regio  dextram  imbuit 

fortemque  eandem  sensit  et  mitem  manum. 

cecidere  Thebae,  vidit  Eetion  capi 

sua  r^gna  victus;   clade  subversa  est  pari  220 

apposita  celso  parva  Lyrnesos  iugo, 

captaque  tellus  nobilis  Briseide 

et  causa  litis  regibus  Chrys^  iacet 

et  nota  fama  Tenedos  et  quae  pascuo 

fecunda  pingui  Thnicios  nutn't  greges  225 

Scyros  fretumque  Lesbos  Aegaeiim  secans 

et  cdra  Phoebo  Cilia;  quid  quas  alluit 

vernfs  Caycus  giirgitem  attollens  aquis? 

haec  tdnta  clades  gentium  ac  tantus  pavor, 

sparsa6  tot  urbes  tiirbinis  vasti  modo  230 

alterius  esset  gloria  ac  summum  decus: 

iter  6st  Achillis;  sic  meus  venit  pater 

et  tdnta  gessit  bella,  dum  bellum  parat. 

ut  alia  silcam  nu'rita,  non  uni'is  satis 

Hector  fuisset?     tlium  vicft  pater,  23s 

vos  dfruistis.     inclitas  laudds  iuvat 

et  facta  magni  cldra  genitoris  sequi : 

iacuit  ))cr('nij)tus  Hector  ante  ocul6s  patris 
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patruique  Memnon,  cuius  ob  luctiim  parens 

pallente  maestum  protulit  vultu  diem;  240 

suique  victor  operis  exemplum  horruit 

didicitque  Achilles  et  dea  natos  mori. 

turn  saeva  Amazon  ultimus  cecidit  metus  — 

debes  Achilli,  merit  a  si  digne  aestimas, 

et  si  ex  Mycenis  virginem  atque  Argis  petat.  245 

dubitatur  et  iam  placita  nunc  subito  improbas 

Priamique  natam  Pelei  nato  ferum 

mactare  credis?     at  tuam  natam  parens 

Helenae  immolasti :  solita  iam  et  facta  expeto. 

Agam.    luvenile  vitium  est  regere  non  posse  impetum ;     250 

aetatis  alios  fervor  hie  primus  rapit, 

Pyrrhum  paternus.     spiritus  quondam  truces 

minasque  tumidi  lentus  Aeacidae  tuli : 

quo  plura  possis,  plura  patienter  feras. 

Quid  caede  dira  nobiles  clari  ducis  255 

aspergis  umbras  ?     noscere  hoc  primiim  decet, 
quid  facere  victor  debeat,  victus  pati. 
violenta  nemo  imperia  continuit  diu, 
moderata  durant ;   quoque  Fortuna  altius 
evexit  ac  levavit  humanas  opes,  260 

hoc  se  magis  supprimere  felicem  decet 
variosque  casus  tremere  metuentem  deos 
nimiiim  faventes.     magna  momento  obrui 
vincendo  didici.     Troia  nos  tumidos  facit 
nimium  ac  feroces?     stamus  hoc  Danai  loco,  265 

unde  ilia  cecidit.     fateor,  aliquando  impotens 
regno  ac  superbus  altius  memet  tuli; 
sed  fregit  illos  spiritus  haec  quae  dare 
potuisset  aliis  causa,  Fortunae  favor, 
tu  me  superbum,  Pri'ame,  tu  timidum  facis,  270 

G 
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ego  esse  quicquam  scoptra  nisi  vano  putem 

fulgore  tectum  nomen  et  falso  comam 

vinclo  decentem  ?     casus  haec  rapiet  brevis, 

nee  mille  forsan  nitibus  aut  annis  decern. 

non  omnibus  fortuna  tam  lenta  imminet,  275 

equidem  fatebor  (pace  dixisse  hoc  tua, 

Argiva  tellus,  liceat)  affligi  Phrygas 

vincique  volui :   mere  et  aequari  solo 

utinam  arcuissem.     sed  regi  frenis  nequit 

et  ira  et  ardens  hostis  et  victoria  280 

commissa  nocti.     quidquid  indignum  aut  ferum 

cuiquam  videri  potuit,  hoc  fecit  dolor 

tenebraeque,  per  quas  ipse  se  irritat  furor, 

gladiusque  felix,  cuius  infecti  semel  , 

vecors  libido  est.     quidquid  eversae  potest  285 

superesse  Troiae,  maneat :   exactiim  satis 

poenarum  et  ultra  est.     regia  ut  virgo  occidat 

tumuloque  donum  detur  et  cineres  riget 

et  facinus  atrox  caedis  ut  thalamos  vocent, 

non  piitiar.     in  me  culpa  cunctorum  redit:  290 

qui  non  vetat  peccare,  cum  possit,  iubet. 

Pyrrh.    Nullumne  Achillis  praemium  man^s  ferent? 

Agam.    Ferent,  et  ilium  laildibus  cuncti  canent  1 

magnumque  terrae  nomen  ignotae  audient. 

quod  SI  levatur  sanguine  infuso  cinis,  295 

opima  Phrygii  c611a  caedantiir  greges 

fluatque  nulli  flebilis  matri  cruor. 

quis  iste  mos  est?     quando  in  inferias  homo  est 

imp^nsus  hominis?     detrahe  invidiam  tuo 

odiumque  ])atri,  quern  coli  poena  iubes.  300 

Pyrrh.    0  tumide,  rerum  dum  secundarum  status 

extollit  animos,  ti'mide  cum  increpuit  metus, 
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regum  tyranne  !     iamne  flammatum  geris 

amore  subito  pectus  ac  veneris  novae  ? 

solusne  totiens  spolia  de  nobis  feres  ?  305 

hac  dextra  Achilli  victimam  reddam  suam. 

quam  si  negas  retinesque,  maiorem  dabo 

dignamque  quam  det  P^n'rhus ;   et  nimiiim  diu 

a  caede  nostra  regia  cessat  manus 

paremque  poscit  Priamus.   Agam.    Haud  equidem  nego  310 

hoc  esse  Pyrrhi  maximum  in  bello  decus, 

saevo  peremptus  ense  quod  Priamiis  iacet, 

supplex  paternus.     Pyrrh.    Siipplices  nostri  patris 

hostesque  eosdem  novimus.     Priamiis  tamen 

praesens  rogavit ;   tii  gravi  pavidiis  metu,  315 

nee  ad  rogandum  fortis,  Aiaci  preces 

Ithacoque  mandas  clausus  atque  hostem  tremens. 

Agam.    At  non  timebat  tiinc  tuus,  fateor,  parens, 

interque  caedes  Graeciae  atque  ustas  rates 

segnis  iacebat  belli  et  armorum  immemor,  320 

levi  canoram  verberans  plectro  chelyn. 

Pyrrh.   Tunc  magnus  Hector,  arma  contemnens  tua, 

cantus  Aehillis  timuit  et  tanto  in  metu 

navalibus  pax  alta  Thessalicis  fuit. 

Agam.    Nempe  isdem  in  istis  Thessalis  navalibus  325 

pax  alta  rursus  Hectoris  patri  fuit. 

Pyrrh.    Est  regis  alti  spiritum  regi  dare. 

Agam.   Cur  dextra  regi  spiritum  eripuit  tua? 

Pyrrh.    Mortem  misericors  saepe  pro  vita  dabit. 

Agam.    Et  nunc  misericors  virginem  busto  petis?  330 

Pyrrh.    Iamne  immolari  virgines  credis  nefas  ? 

Agam.    Praeferre  patriam  liberis  regem  decet. 

Pyrrh.    Lex  nulla  capto  parcit  aut  poenam  impedit. 

Agam.    Quod  non  vetat  lex,  hoc  vetat  fieri  pudor. 
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Pyrrh.    Quodciimque  libuit  facere  victori  licet.  335 

Agam.    Minimum  decet  libere  cui  multum  licet. 
Pyrrh.    His  ista  iactas,  quos  decern  annoriim  gravi 
regno  subactos  Pyrrhus  exsolvit  iugo  ? 
Agam.  Hos  Scyrus  animos  ?    Pyrrh.  Scelere  quae  fratrum 

caret. 
Agam.  Inclusa  fluctu —  Pyrrh.  Nempe  cognati  maris :  340 
Atrei  et  Thyestae  nobilem  novi  domum. 
Agam.    Ex  virginis  concepte  furtivo  stupro 
et  ex  Achille  nate,  sed  nondum  viro  — 
Pyrrh.    Illo  ex  Achille,  genere  qui  mundum  suo 
sparsiis  per  omne  caelitum  regniim  tenet :  345 

Thetide  aequor,  umbras  Aeaco,  caelum  love. 
Agam.    Illo  ex  Achille,  qui  manu  Paridis  iacet. 
Pyrrh.    Quem  nee  deorum  comminus  quisquam  petit. 
Agam.   Compescere  equidem  verba  et  audacem  malo 
poteram  domare;   sed  meus  captis  quoque  350 

scit  parcere  ensis.     potius  interpres  deum 
Calchas  vocetur:  fata  si  poscent,  dabo. 

Tu  qui  Pelasgae  vincla  solvisti  rati 
morasque  bellis,  arte  qui  reseras  polum, 
cui  viscerum  secreta,  cui  mundi  fragor  355 

et  Stella  longa  s^mitam  flammd  trahens 
dant  signa  fati,  cuius  ingenti  mihi 
mercede  constant  ora :   quid  iubeat  deus 
effare,  Calchas,  nosque  consilio  rege. 

Calchas 

Dant  fata  Danais  quo  solent  pretio  viam:  360 

mactanda  virgo  est  Thcssali  l)ust6  ducis; 
nod  quo  iugari  Tlu'ssalae  cultu  solent 
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lonidesve  vel  Mycenaeae  nurus, 

Pyrrhus  parenti  coniugem  tradat  suo : 

sic  rite  dabitur.     non  tamen  nostras  tenet  365 

haec  una  puppes  causa :  hobilior  tuo, 

Polyxene,  cruore  debetur  cruor. 

quern  fata  quaerunt,  turre  de  summa  cadat 

Priami  nepos  Hectoreus  et  letum  oppetat. 

turn  mille  velis  impleat  classis  freta.  370 

Chorus 

Verum  est  an  timidos  fabula  decipit 

umbras  corporibus  vivere  conditis, 

cum  coniunx  oculis  imposuit  manum 

supremusque  dies  solibus  obstitit 

et  tristis  cineres  urna  coercuit  ?  375 

non  prodest  animam  tradere  fiineri, 

sed  restat  miseris  vivere  longius  ? 

an  toti  morimiir  nuUaque  pars  manet 

nostri,  cum  profugo  spiritus  halitu 

immixtiis  nebulis  cessit  in  aera  380 

et  nudum  tetigit  subdita  fax  latus  ? 

Quidquid  sol  oriens,  quidquid  et  occidens 
novit,  caeruleis  Oceaniis  fretis 
quidquid  bis  veniens  et  fugiens  lavat, 
aetas  Pegaseo  corripiet  gradu.  385 

quo  bis  sena  volant  si'dera  turbine, 
quo  cursu  properat  volvere  saecula 
astrori'im  dominiis,  quo  properat  modo 
obliquis  Hecate  currere  flexibus: 
hoc  omn^s  petimiis  fata  nee  amplius,  390 

iuratos  superis  qui  tetigit  lacus, 
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lisquam  est;  iit  calidis  fumus  ab  ignibus 

vanescit,  spatiiim  per  breve  sordidus, 

u,t  nubcs,  gravidas  quits  modo  vidimus, 

arctoi  Boreae  dissicit  Impetus :  395 

sic  hie,  quo  regimur,  spiritus  effluet. 

post  mortem  nihil  est  ipsaque  mors  niliil, 

velocis  spatii  meta  novissima ; 

spem  ponant  avidi,  solhciti  metum: 

tempus  nos  avidum  devorat  et  chaos.  400 

mors  indl vidua  est,  noxia  corpori 

noc  parcens  animae :   Taenara  et  tispero 

regnum  sub  domino  limen  et  obsidens 

custos  non  facili  Cerberus  ostio 

rumores  vacui  verbaque  inania  405 

6t  par  solhcito  fabula  somnio. 

qua^ris  quo  iaceas  post  obitum  loco  ? 

quo  non  nata  iacent.  — 

Andromacha 

Quid,  maesta  Phrygiae  turba,  laceratis  comas 
miseriimque  tunsae  pectus  effus6  genas  410 

fletii  rigatis  ?     16via  perpessae  sumus, 
si  flenda  patimur.     Ilium  vobis  modo, 
mihi  c^cidit  olim,  -ciim  ferus  curru  incito 
mea  membra  raperct  et  gravi  gemeret  sono 
Peliacus  axis  pondere  Hectoreo  tremens.  415 

tunc  6bruta  atque  ev(5rsa  quodcumque  liccidit 
torp6ns  malis  rig^nsque  sine  sensu  fero. 
iam  erepta  Danais  coniugem  sequer^r  meum, 
nisi  hic  teneret:   hie  meos  animos  domat 
morfque  prohibet ;   cogit  hie  aliquid  deos  420 
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adhi'ic  rogare  —  tempus  aerumnae  addidit. 

hie  mihi  maiorum  maximum  fructum  abstulitj 

nihil  timere :  prosperis  rebus  locus 

ereptus  omnis,  dira  qua  veniant  habent. 

miserrimum  est  timere,  cum  speres  nihil.  425 

Senex 

Quis  te  repens  commovit  afflictam  metus? 

Andr.    Exoritur  aliquod  maius  ex  magno  malum. 

nondiim  ruentis  flii  fatum  stetit. 

Sen.    Et  quas  reperiet,  lit  velit,  clades  deus? 

Andr.    Stygis  profundae  claustra  et  obscuri  specus        430 

laxantur  et,  ne  desit  eversis  metus, 

hostes  ab  imo  conditi  Dite  exeunt  — 

solisne  retro  pervium  est  Danais  iter? 

certe  aequa  mors  est :  tiirbat  at  que  agitat  Phrj^gas 

communis  iste  terror;  hic  proprie  meum  43s 

exterret  animum  noctis  horrendae  sopor. 

Sen.   Quae  visa  portas  ?     effer  in  medium  metus. 

Andr.    Partes  fere  nox  alma  transierat  duas 

clariimque  septem  verterant  stellae  iugum; 

ignota  tandem  venit  afflictae  quies  440 

brevisque  fessis  somnus  obrepsit  genis, 

si  somnus  ille  est  mentis  attonitae  stupor: 

cum  subito  nostros  Hector  ante  oculos  stetit, 

non  qualis  ultro  bella  in  Argivos  ferens 

Graias  petebat  facibus  Idaeis  rates,  44s 

nee  caede  multa  qualis  in  Danaos  furens 

vera  ex  Aehille  spolia  simulate  tulit, 

non  ille  vultus  flammeum  intendens  iubar, 

sed  fessus  ac  delictus  et  fletu  gravis 
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similisque  nostro,  squalida  obtectiis  coma.  450 

iuvat  tamen  vidisse ;   turn  quassans  caput : 

'dispelle  somnos'  inquit  'et  natum  ^ripe, 

o  fida  coniunx :   lateat,  haec  una  est  salus. 

omitte  fletus  —  Troia  quod  cecidit  gemis  ? 

utinam  iaceret  tota.     festina,  amove  455 

quocumque  nostrae  parvulam  stirpem  domus.' 

mihi  g^lidus  horror  ac  tremor  somnum  expulit, 

oculosque  nunc  hue  pavida,  nunc  illiic  ferens 

oblita  nati  misera  quaesivi  Hectorem: 

fallax  per  ipsos  umbra  complexus  abit.  460 

O  nate,  magni  certa  progenies  patris, 
spes  una  Phrygibus,  unica  afflictae  domus, 
veterisque  suboles  sanguinis  nimium  incliti 
nimiiimque  patri  simihs :  hos  vultiis  meus 
habebat  Hector,  tahs  incessu  fuit  465 

habituque  talis,  sfc  tuHt  fortes  manus, 
sic  celsus  umeris,  fronte  sic  torva  minax 
cervice  fusam  dissipans  iacta  comam  — 
o  ndte  sero  Phrygibus,  o  matri  cito, 

erftne  tempus  illud  ac  feh'x  dies  470 

quo  Troici  defensor  et  vindex  soH 
redivlva  ponas  Pergama  et  spars6s  fuga 
civ^s  reducas,  nomen  et  patriae  suum 
Phrygibusque  reddas?     sed  mei  fati  memor 
tam  mdgna  timeo  vota  —  quod  captis  sat  est,  475 

vivdmus.     heu  me,  quis  locus  fidiis  meo 
erit  timori  quave  te  sede  occulam? 
arx  ilia  pollens  opibus  et  murfs  deum, 
gentes  per  omnes  clflra  et  invidiae  gravis, 
nunc  pulvis  altus,  strata  sunt  flamma  omnia  480 

super6stque  vasta  ex  lirbe  ne  tantum  quidem, 
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quo  lateat  infans  —  quern  locum  fraud!  legam  ? 

est  tumulus  ingens  coniugis  cari  sacer, 

verendus  hosti,  mole  quern  immensa  parens 

opibusque  magnis  struxit,  in  luctus  suos  485 

rex  non  avarus :  optime  credam  patri  — 

sudor  per  artus  frigidus  totos  cadit : 

omen  tremesco  misera  feralis  loci.  488 

Sen.   Miser  occupet  praesidia,  secunis  legat.  497 

Andr.    Quid  quod  latere  sine  metu  magno  nequit,  496 

ne  prodat  aliquis?     Sen.   Amove  testes  doli.  492 

Andr.   Si  quaeret  hostis  ?     Sen.  tJrbe  in  eversa  perit :  493 

haec  caiisa  multos  una  ab  interitu  arcuit,  489 

credi  perisse.     Axdr.    Vix  spei  quicquam  est  super: 

grave  pondus  ilium  magna  nobilitas  premit;  491 

quid  proderit  latuisse  redituro  m  manus?  494 

Sen.    Victor  feroces  impetus  primes  habet.  49s 

Andr.   Quis  te  locus,  quae  regio  seducta,  invia  498 

tuto  reponet?    quis  feret  trepidis  opem? 

quis  proteget?   qui  semper,  etiam  nunc  tuos,  500 

Hector,  tuere:    coniugis  furtum  piae 

serva  et  fideli  cinere  victurum  excipe. 

succede  tumulo,  nate  —  quid  retro  fugis 

tutasque  latebras  spernis?  agnosco  indolem: 

pudet  timere.     spiritus  magnos  fuga  505 

animosque  veteres,  siime  quos  casus  dedit. 

en  intuere,  turba  quae  simiis  super: 

tumulus,  puer,  captiva :    cedendum  est  malis. 

sanctds  parentis  conditi  sedes  age 

aud6  subire.     Mta  si  miseros  iuvant,  510 

hab^s  sa'utem ;    fdta  si  vitam  negant, 

hab^s  sepulchrum.     Sen.   Claustra  commissiim  tegunt; 

quem  n^  tuus  producat  in  medium  timor, 
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procul  hinc  recede  teque  diversam  amove. 

Andr.    Leviiis  solet  timere,  qui  propius  timet;  515 

sed,  SI  placet,  referamus  hinc  alio  pedem. 

Sex.   Cohibe  parumper  ora  questusque  opprime: 

gressus  nefandos  diix  Cephallanum  admovet. 

Andr.    Dehisce  tellus  tuque,  coniunx,  ultimo 

specii  revulsam  scinde  tellurem  6t  Stygis  520 

sinii  prof  undo  conde  depositiim  meum. 

adest  UHxes,  et  quidem  dubio  gradu 

vultiique:    nectit  pectore  astus  callidos. 

Ulixes 

Durae  minister  sortis  hoc  primum  peto, 
ut,  ore  quamvis  verba  dicantiir  meo,  525 

non  6sse  credas  nostra:    Graiorum  omnium 
procerumque  vox  est,  petere  quos  seras  domos 
Hectorea  suboles  prohibet :   hanc  fata  expetunt. 
sollicita  Danaos  pacis  incertae  fides 

semper  tenebit,  semper  a  tergo  timor  530 

respicere  coget  arma  nee  poni  sinet, 
dum  Phrygibus  animos  ndtus  eversis  dabit, 
Andromacha,  vester.     augur  haec  Calchas  canit; 
et,  si  taceret  augur  haec  Calchds,  tamen 
dic6bat  Hector,  cuius  et  stirpem  horreo :  535 

generosa  in  ortus  s6mina  exurgunt  suos. 
sic  ille  magni  parvus  armenti  comes 
primisque  nondum  cornibus  find^ns  cutem 
cervice  subito  celsus  et  fronte  drduus 
greg^m  paternum  ducit  ac  pecori  imperat;  540 

quae  t^nera  caeso  vfrga  de  trunc6  stetit, 
par  ipsa  matri  tempore  exigu6  subit 
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umbrasque  terris  reddit  et  caelo  nemus; 

sic  male  relictus  igne  de  magno  cinis 

vires  resumit.     est  quidem  iniustus  dolor  545 

rerum  aestimator:  si  tamen  tecum  exigas, 

veniam  dabis,  quod  bella  post  hiemes  decern 

totidemque  messes  iam  senex  miles  timet 

aliasque  clades  rursus  ac  numquam  bene 

Troiam  iacentem.     magna  res  Danaos  movet,  550 

futiirus  Hector:   libera  Graios  metu. 

haec  una  naves  causa  deductas  tenet, 

hac  classis  haeret.     neve  crudelem  putes, 

quod  sorte  iussus  Hectoris  natum  petam: 

petissem  Oresten.     patere  quod  victor  tulit.  555 

Andr.    Utinam  quidem  esses,  nate,  materna  in  manu, 

nossemque  quis  te  casus  ereptum  mihi 

teneret,  aut  quae  regio  —  non  hostilibus 

confossa  telis  pectus  ac  vinclis  manus 

secantibus  praestricta,  non  acri  latus  560 

utrumque  flamma  cincta  maternam  fidem 

umquam  exuissem.     nate,  quis  te  nunc  locus, 

fortuna  quae  possedit  ?     errore  avio 

vagus  arva  lustras  ?     vastus  an  patriae  vapor 

corripuit  artus?     saevus  an  victor  tuo  565 

lusit  cruore  ?     numquid  immanis  ferae 

morsii  peremptus  pascis  Idaeas  aves  ? 

Ulix.    Simulata  remove  verba;   non  facile  est  tibi 

decipere  Ulixen :  vicimus  matriim  dolos 

etiam  dearum.     cassa  consilia  amove;  570 

ubi  natus  est  ?     Andr.    Ubi  Hector  ?    ubi  cunctl  Phrvges  ? 

ubi  Priamus?   unum  quaeris:   ego  quaero  6mnia. 

Ulix.    Codcta  dices  sponte  quod  fari  abnuis. 

Andr.   Tuta  (^st,  perire  quae  potest  debet  cupit. 
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Ulix.    Magnifica  verba  mors  prope  admota  excutit.     575 

Andr.    Si  vis,  Ulixe,  cogere  Andromacham  metu, 

vitam  minare :    nam  mori  votum  est  mihi. 

Ulix.   Verberibus  igni  morte  cruciatu  eloqui 

quodcumque  celas  adiget  invitam  dolor 

et  pectore  imo  condita  arcana  eruet :  580 

necessitas  plus  posse  quam  pietas  solet. 

Andr.    Propone  flammas,  vulnera  et  diras  mali 

doloris  artes  et  famem  et  saevam  sitim 

variasque  pestes  imdique,  et  ferrum  inditum 

visceribus  istis,  carceris  caeci  luem,  585 

et  quidquid  audet  victor  iratus  timens : 

animosa  nullos  mater  admittit  metus.  588 

Ulix.    Hie  ipse,  quo  nunc  contumax  perstas,  amor 

consiilere  parvis  liberis  Danaos  monet.  590 

post  arma  tam  longinqua,  post  annos  decem 

minus  timerem  quos  facit  Calchas  metus, 

si  mihi  timerem :  bella  Telemacho  paras. 

Andr.    Invita,  Ulixe,  gaiidium  Danais  dabo : 

dandum  6st;  fatere  quos  premis  luctus,  dolor.  59s 

gaudete,  Atridae,  tuque  laetifica,  ut  soles, 

refer  Pelasgis:   Hectoris  proles  obit. 

Ulix.    Et  esse  verum  hoc  qua  probas  Danais  fide  ? 

Andr.   Ita  quod  minari  maximum  victor  potest 

contingat  et  me  Mta  maturo  exitu  600 

facilique  solvant  ac  meo  condant  solo 

et  patria  tellus  Hdctorem  leviter  premat, 

ut  liice  cassus  inter  extinctos  iacet 

datusque  tumulo  debita  exanimis  tulit. 

Ulix.    Expleta  fata  stirpe  sublata  H(5ctoris  605 

solidamque  pacem  laetus  ad  Danaos  feram  — 

quid  iigis,  Ulixe  ?     Ddnaidae  cred6nt  tibi : 
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tu  cui  ?  parenti  —  fingit  an  quisquam  hoc  parens, 

nee  abominandae  mortis  auspicium  pavet  ? 

auspicia  metuunt  qui  nihil  mains  timent.  6io 

fidem  aUigavit  iure  iurando  suam  — 

si  peierat,  timere  quid  gravius  potest? 

nunc  advoca  astus,  anime,  nunc  fraudes,  dolos, 

nunc  totum  Ulixen;   Veritas  numquam  perit. 

scrutare  matrem.     maeret,  inlacrimat,  gemit;  615 

sed  et  hue  et  illuc  anxjos  gressiis  refert 

missasque  voces  aure  solHcita  excipit : 

magis  haec  timet,  quam  maeret.     ingenio  est  opus. 

Alios  parentes  alloqui  in  lucti'i  decet  : 
tibi  gratulandum  est,  misera,  quod  nato  cares,  620 

quem  mors  manebat  saeva  praecipitem  datum 
e  turre,  lapsis  sola  quae  muris  manet. 
Andr.    Reliquit  animus  membra,  quatiuntur,  labant 
torpetque  vinctus  frigido  sanguis  gelu. 
Ulix.    Intremuit :  hac,  hac  parte  quaerenda  est  mihi ;     625 
matrem  timor  detexit :   iterabo  metum.  — 
ite,  ite  celeres,  fraude  materna  abditum 
hostem,  Pelasgi  nominis  pestem  liltimam, 
ubicumque  latitat,  erutam  in  medium  date, 
bene  est:   tenetur.     perge,  festina,  attrahe —  630 

quid  respicis  trepidasque?     iam  certe  perit. 
Andr.    Utinam  timerem.     solitus  ex  longo  est  metus : 
dediscit  animus  saepe  quod  didicit  diu. 
Ulix.    Lustrale  quoniam  d^bitum  mun's  puer 
sacrum  antecessit  nee  potest  vatem  sequi  635 

meliore  fato  raptus,  hoc  Calchas  ait 
modo  piari  posse  redituras  rates, 
si  placet  undas  Hectoris  sparsi  einis 
ac  tumulus  imo  totus  aequetiir  solo. 
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nunc  lUe  quoniam  debitam  effugit  necem,  640 

erit  admovenda  sedibus  sacris  manus. 

Andr.    Quidagimus?     animum  distrahit  geminus  timor: 

hinc  natus,  illinc  coniugis  sacri  cinis. 

pars  utra  vincet  ?     tester  immites  deos, 

deosque  veros  coniugis  manes  mei :  645 

non  aliud,  Hector,  in  meo  nato  mihi 

placere  quam  te.     vivat,  ut  possit  tuos 

referre  vultus  —  prorutus  tumulo  cinis 

mergetur?     ossa  fluctibus  spargi  sinam 

disiecta  vastis?     potius  hie  mortem  oppetat.  —  650 

poteris  nefandae  deditum  mater  neci 

videre?     poteris  celsa  per  fastigia 

missiim  rotari  ?     potero,  perpetiar,  feram, 

dum  non  meus  post  fata  victoris  manu 

iactetur  Hector.  —  hie  suam  poenam  potest  655 

sentire,  at  ilium  fata  iam  in  tuto  locant  — 

quid  fluctuaris?     stiitue,  quern  poenae  extrahas. 

ingrata,  dubitas?     Hector  est  illinc  tuus  — 

erras:  utrimque  est  Hector;   hie  sensus  potens, 

forsan  futurus  ultor  extincti  patris  —  660 

utrique  parci  n6n  potest :  quid  idm  faeis  ? 

serva  e  duobus,  anime,  quem  Danai  timent. 

Ulix.    Responsa  peragam :  funditus  busta  6ruam. 

Andr.    Quae   vendidistis?     Ulix.    P^rgam  et  e   summo 

aggere 
trahdm  sepulchra.     Andr.     Ca61itum  appell6  fidem     665 
fidemque  Achillis:    Pyrrhe,  genitoris  tui 
munus  tuere.     Ulix.   Tumulus  hie  campo  statim 
toto  iacebit.     Andr.    Fuerat  hoc  prorsiis  nefas 
Danais  inausum.     t(^mpla  violastis,  deos 
etiam  faventes:   busta  transierat  furor.  670 
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resistam,  inermes  offeram  armatis  manus, 

dabit  ira  vires,     qualis  Argolicas  ferox 

turmas  Amazon  stravit,  aut  qualis  deo 

perciissa  Maenas  entheo  silvas  gradu 

armata  thyrso  terret  atque  expers  sui  675 

vulnus  dedit  nee  sensit,  in  medios  ruam 

tumuloque  cineris  socia  defense  cadam. 

Ulix.   Cessatis  et  vos  flebilis  clamor  movet 
furorque  cassus  feminae?     iussa  ocius 
peragite.     Andr.    ^le,  me  sternite  hie  ferro  prius.  680 

repellor,  heu  me.     rumpe  fatorum  moras, 
molire  terras,  Hector,  ut  Ulixen  domes, 
vel  umbra  satis  es  —  arma  concussit  manu, 
iaculatur  ignes  —  cernitis,  Danai,  Hectorem? 
an  sola  video?     Ulix.    Funditus  cuncta  eruam.  685 

Andr.    Quid  agis  ?     ruina  pariter  et  natum  et  virum 
prosternis  una?     forsitan  Danaos  prece 
placare  poteris.     conditum  illidet  statim 
immane  busti  pondus  —  intereat  miser 
ubicumque  potius,  ne  pater  natum  obruat  ^  6qo 

prematque  patrem  natus.  —  Ad  genua  accido 
supplex,  Ulixe,  quamque  nullius  pedes 
novere  dextram  pedibus  admoveo  tuis. 
miserere  matris  et  preces  placidiis  pias 
patiensque  recipe,  quoque  te  celsum  altius  695 

superi  levarunt,  mitius  lapsos  preme: 
misero  datur  quodciimque,  fortunae  datur. 
sic  te  revi.sat  coniugis  sanctae  torus, 
annosque,  dum  te  recipit,  extendat  suos 
Laerta ;  sic  te  iiivenis  aspiciat  tuus,  700 

et  vota  vincens  vestra  felici  indole 
aetate  avum  transcendat,  ingenio  patrem. 
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miserere  matris:   unicum  adflictae  mihi 
solamen  hie  est.     Ulix.   Exhibe  natum  et  roga. 

Andr.    Hue  e  latebris  precede  tuis,  705 

flebile  matris  furtum  miserae. 

hie  est,  hie  est  terror,  Ulixe, 

mille  carinis.     submitte  manus 

dominique  pedes  supplice  dextra 

stratus  adora  nee  turpe  puta  710 

quidquid  miseros  fortiina  iubet. 

pone  ex  animo  reges  atavos 

magnique  senis  iurd  per  omnes 

incluta  terras,  excidat  Hector, 

gere  captivum  positoque  genu,  715 

si  tua  nondum  funera  sentis, 

matris  fletus  imitare  tuae. 
Vidit  pueri  regis  lacrimas 

et  Troia  prior,  parviisque  minas 

trucis  Alcidae  flexit  Priamus.  720 

ille,  ille  ferox,  cuius  vastis 

viribus  omnes  cessere  ferae, 

qui  perfracto  Umine  Ditis 

caecum  retro  patefecit  iter, 

hostis  parvi  victus  lacrimis:  725 

'suscipe'  dixit  'rector  habenas 

patrioque  sede  celsus  solip; 

sed  sc^ptra  fide  meliore  tene.' 

hoc  fuit  illo  victore  capi : 

discite  mites  HercuHs  iras.  730 

an  sola  pUicent  HercuHs  arma? 

iacet  dnte  pedes  non  minor  illo 

supplice  supplex  vitamque  petit  — 

regniim  Troiao  quocumque  volet 

Fortuna  ferat.  735 
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Ulix.   Matris  quidem  me  maeror  attonitae  movet, 

magis  Pelasgae  me  tamen  matres  movent, 

quarum  iste  magnos  crescit  in  luctus  puer. 

Andr.    Has,  has  ruinas  urbis  in  cinerem  datae 

hie  excitabit  ?     hae  manus  Troiam  erigent  ?  740 

nullas  habet  spes  Troia,  si  tales  habet. 

non  sic  iacemus  Troes,  ut  cuiquam  metus 

possimus  esse,     spiritus  genitor  facit  ? 

sed  nempe  tractus.     ipse  post  Troiam  pater 

posuisset  animos,  magna  quos  frangunt  mala.  745 

si  poena  petitur,  quae  peti  gravior  potest  ? 

famulare  collo  nobili  subeat  iugum, 

servire  liceat.     aliquis  hoc  regi  negat  ? 

Ulix.    Non  hoc  UHxes,  sed  negat  Calchas  tibi. 

Andr.    0  machinator  fraudis  et  scelerum  artifex,  750 

virtiite  cuius  bellica  nemo  occidit, 

dolis  et  astu  maleficae  mentis  iacent 

etiam  Pelasgi,  vatem  et  insontes  deos 

praetendis?     hoc  est  pectoris  facimis  tui. 

nocturne  miles,  f6rtis  in  pueri  necem  755 

iam  solus  audes  aliquid  et  claro  die. 

Ulix.    Virtus  Ulixis  Danaidis  nota  est  satis 

nimisque  Phrygibus.     non  vacat  vanis  diem 

conterere  verbis:  ancoras  classis  legit. 

Andr.    Brevem  moram  largire,  dum  officium  parens       760 

nato  supremum  r^ddo  et  amplexu  ultimo 

avidos  dolores  sdtio.     Ulix.    Misereri  tui 

utinam  liceret.     quod  tamen  solum  licet, 

tempiis  moramque  ddbimus.     arbitrio  tuo 

implere  lacrimis :   fletus  aerumnas  levat.  705 

Andr.    0  dulce  pignus,  6  decus  lapsae  domus 

summumque  Troiae  funus,  o  Danaum  timor, 

H 
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genetricis  o  spes  vana,  cui  demens  ego 

laudes  parentis  bellicas,  annos  avi 

demens  precabar,  vota  destituit  deus.  770 

Iliaca  non  tu  sceptra  regali  potens 

gestabis  aula,  iiira  nee  populis  dabis 

victasque  gentes  sub  tuum  mittes  iugum, 

non  Graia  caedes  terga,  non  Pyrrhum  trahes; 

non  arma  tenera  parva  tractabis  manu  775 

sparsasque  passim  saltibus  latis  feras 

audax  sequeris  nee  stato  lustri  die, 

sollemne  referens  Troici  lusiis  sacrum, 

puer  eitatas  nobilis  turmas  ages; 

non  inter  aras  mobili  velox  pede,  780 

reboante  flexo  concitos  corni'i  modos, 

barbarica  prisco  t6mpla  saltatu  coles. 

o  Marte  diro  tristius  leti  genus ! 

flebilius  aliquid  Hectoris  magni  nece 

muri  videbunt.     Ulix.    Rumpe  iam  fletus,  parens:         785 

magnus  sibi  ipse  non  facit  finem  dolor. 

Andr.    Lacrimis,  Ulixe,  parva  quam  petimus  mora  est  ; 

concede  paucas,  ut  mea  condam  manu  ^h 

viventis  oculos.     occidis  parvus  quidem,  ■ 

sed  iam  timendus.     Troia  te  expectat  tua :  790 

i,  vade  liber,  liberos  Troas  vide. 

AsTYAN.    Miserere,  mater.   Andr.    Quid  meos  retines  sinus 

maniisque  matris  cassa  praesidia  occupas? 

fremitu  leonis  qudlis  audito  tener 

timidum  iuvencus  applicat  matrf  latus,  79s 

at  Ille  saevus  md,tre  summota  leo 

praedam  minorem  morsibus  vastfs  tenens 

f rangit  vehitque :   tdlis  e  nostro  sinu 

te  r^piet  hostis.     oscula  et  fletus,  puer, 


i 
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lacerosque  crines  excipe  et  plenus  mei  800 

occiirre  patri;  pauca  maternae  tamen 

perfer  querelae  verba :  '  si  manes  habent 

curas  priores  nee  perit  flammis  amor, 

servire  Graio  pateris  Andromachen  uiro, 

crudelis  Hector?    lentus  et  segnis  iaces?  805 

redit  Achilles.'     sume  nunc  iterum  comas 

et  sume  lacrimas,  quidquid  e  misero  viri 

funere  relictum  est,  sume  quae  reddas  tuo 

oscula  parenti.     matris  hanc  solacio 

relinque  vestem :   tumulus  hanc  tetigit  meus  810 

manesque  cari.     si  quid  hie  cineris  latet, 

scrutabor  ore.     Ulix.    Niillus  est  flendi  modus: 

abripite  propere  classis  Argolicae  moram. 

Chorus 

Quae  vocat  sedes  habitanda  captas? 

Thessali  montes  et  opaca  Tempe,  815 

an  viros  tellus  dare  militares 

aptior  Phthie  meliorque  fetu 

fortis  armenti  lapidosa  Trachin, 

an  maris  vasti  domitrix  lolcos? 

lirbibus  centum  spatiosa  Crete,  820 

parva  Gortynis  sterilisque  Tricce, 

an  frequens  rivis  levibiis  Mothone, 

quae  sub  Oetaeis  latebrosa  silvis 

misit  infestos  Troiae  ruinis 

non  semel  arcus  ?  825 

Olenos  tectis  habitdta  raris, 
virgini  Pleuron  inimfca  divae, 
tin  maris  lati  sinuosa  Troezen? 
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Pelion  regniim  Prothoi  superbum, 

tertius  caelo  gradus?   (hie  recumbens  830 

mentis  exesi  spatiosus  antro 

iam  trucis  Chiron  pueri  magister, 

tinnulas  plectro  feriente  chordas, 

tunc  quoque  ingentes  acuebat  iras 

bella  canendo)  835 

An  ferax  varii  lapidis  Carystos, 
an  premens  litus  maris  inquieti 
semper  Euripo  properante  Chalcis? 
quoUbet  vento  faciles  Calydnae, 

an  carens  numquam  Gonoessa  vento  840 

quaeque  formidat  Borean  Enispe  ? 
Attica  pendens  Peparethos  ora, 
an  sacris  gaudens  tacitis  Eleusin? 
niimquid  Aiacis  Salamina  veri 

aut  fera  notam  Calydona  saeva,  845 

quasque  perfundit  subitiirus  aequor 
segnibus  .terras  Titaressos  undis? 
Bessan  et  Scarphen,  Pylon  an  senilem  ? 
Pharin  an  Pisas  lovis  et  coronis 

Elida  claram  ?  850 

QuoUbet  tristis  miserds  procella 
mittat  et  don6t  cuicumque  terrae, 
dum  luem  tantam  Troiae  litque  Achivis 
qua6  tuht,  Sparte,  procul  dbsit,  absit 
Argos  et  saevi  Pelopis  Mycenae,  855 

Neritos  parvd  brevior  Zacyntho 
6t  nocens  saxis  Ithace  dolosis. 

Quod  manet  fatum  dominusque  quis  te, 
aiit  quibus  terris,  Hecuba,  videndam 
ducet?     in  cuius  moriere  regno?  860 
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Helena 

Quiciimque  hymen  funestus,  inlaetabilis 
lamenta  caedes  sanguinem  gemitus  habet 
est  auspice  Helena  dignus.     eversis  quoque 
nocere  cogor  Phry gibus :   ego  Pyrrhi  toros 
narrare  falsos'iubeor,  ego  cultiis  dare  865 

habitusque  Graios.     arte  capietur  mea 
meaque  fraude  concidet  Paridis  soror. 
fallatur;  ipsi  levius  hoc  equidem  reor: 
optanda  mors  est  sine  metu  mortis  mori. 
quid  iussa  cessas  agere?     ad  auctorem  redit  870 

sceleris  coacti  culpa.  —  Dardaniae  domus 
generosa  virgo,  melior  afflictos  deus 
respicere  coepit  teque  felici  parat 
dotare  thalamo;   tale  coniugiiim  tibi 
non  ipsa  sospes  Troia,  non  Priamiis  daret.  875 

nam  te  Pelasgae  maximum  gentis  decus, 
cui  regna  campi  lata  Thessalici  patent,  878 

ad  sancta  lecti  iura  legitimi  petit.  877 

te  magna  Tethys  teque  tot  pelagi  deae 
placidumque  numen  acquoris  tumidi  Thetis  880 

suam  vocabunt,  te  datam  Pyrrho  socer 
Peleus  nurum  vocabit  et  Nereus  nurum. 
depone  cultus  squalidos,  festos  cape, 
dedisce  captam;  deprime  horrentes  comas 
crinemque  docta  patere  distingui  manu.  885 

hie  forsitan  te  casus  excelso  magis 
solio  reponet.     profuit  multis  oapi. 

Andromach.a. 

Hoc  derat  unum  Phrygibus  eversfs  malum, 
gaudere  —  flagrant  strata  passim  Pcrgama: 
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o  coniugale  tempus  !   an  quisquam  audeat  890 

negare  ?     quisquam  dubius  ad  thalamos  eat, 

quos  Helena  suadet  ?     pestis  exitium  lues 

utriiisque  populi,  cernis  hos  tumulos  ducum 

et  niida  totis  ossa  quae  passim  iacent 

inhumata  campis  ?     haec  hymen  sparsit  tuus.  895 

tibi  fluxit  Asiae,  fliixit  Europae  cruor, 

cum  dimicantes  laeta  prospiceres  viros, 

incerta  voti  —  perge,  thalamos  appara. 

taedis  quid  opus  est  quidve  sollemni  face  ? 

quid  igne  ?     thalamis  Troia  praelucet  novis.  900 

celebrate  Pyrrhi,  Troades,  conubia, 

celebrate  digne :  planctus  et  gemitus  sonet. 

Hel.    Ratione  quamvis  careat  et  flecti  neget 

magnus  dolor  sociosque  nonnumquam  sui 

maeroris  ipsos  oderit :   causam  tamen  905 

possum  tueri  iudice  infesto  meam, 

graviora  passa.     luget  Andromacha  H6ctorem 

et  Hecuba  Priamum :   solus  occulte  Paris 

lugendus  Helenae  est.     diirum  et  invisura  et  grave  est 

servitia  ferre  ?     patior  hoc  olim  iugum,  910 

annis  decem  captiva.     prostratum  Ilium  est, 

versi  penates  ?     perdere  est  patriam  grave, 

gravius  timere.     vos  levat  tanti  mali 

comitatus :  in  me  victor  et  victus  furit. 

quam  quisquc  famulam  traheret  incerto  diu  915 

casu  pependit:  me  mens  traxit  statim 

sine  sorte  dominus.     caiisa  belloriim  fui 

tantacque  Teucris  cladis?     hoc  veriim  puta, 

Spartdna  puppis  v6stra  si  secult  freta; 

sin  rapta  Phrygiis  pra6da  remigibus  fui  920 

deditque  donum  ividici  victrix  dea, 
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ignosce  praedae.     iudicem  iratiim  mea 
habitura  causa  est :  ista  Menelaiim  manent 
arbitria.     nunc  hanc  luctibus  pauliim  tuis, 
Andromacha,  omissis  flecte  —  vix  lacrimas  queo  925 

retinere.     Andr.    Quantum    est    Helena    quod    lacrimat 

malum, 
cur  lacrimat  autem  ?     fare  quos  Ithacus  dolos, 
quae  scelera  nectat;  litrum  ab  Idaeis  iugis 
iactanda  virgo  est,  arcis  an  celsae  edito 
mittenda  saxo  ?     num  per  has  vastum  in  mare  930 

volvenda  rupes,  latere  quas  sciss6  levat 
altum  vadoso  Sigeon  spectans  sinu  ? 
die,  fare,  quidquid  siibdolo  vultu  tegis. 
leviora  mala  sunt  cuncta,  quam  Priami  gener 
Hecubaeque  Pyrrhus.     fare,  quam  poenam  pares  935 

exprome  et  unum  hoc  deme  nostris  cladibus, 
falli :  paratas  perpeti  mortem  vides. 
Hel.    Utinam  iuberet  me  quoque  interpres  deum 
abrumpere  ense  lucis  invisae  moras 

vel  Achillis  ante  busta  furibunda  manu  940 

occidere  Pyrrhi,  fata  comitantem  tua, 
Poljxene  miseranda,  quam  tradi  sibi 
cineremque  Achilles  ante  mactari  suum, 
campo  maritus  lit  sit  Elysio,  iubet. 

Andr.    Vide  ut  animus  ingens  laetus  audierit  necem.     945 
cultus  decoros  regiae  vestis  petit 
et  admoveri  crinibus  patitur  manum. 
mortem  putabat  illud,  hoc  thalamos  putat. 
at  misera  luctu  mater  audito  stupet ; 

labefacta  mens  succiibuit.     assurge,  alleva  950 

animum  6t  cadentem,  misera,  firma  spiritum. 
quam  tenuis  anima  vinculo  pendet  levi  — 
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minimum  est  quod  Hecubam  facere  felicem  potest. 

spirat,  revixit.     prima  mors  miseros  fugit. 

Hec.    Adhiic  Achilles  vivit  in  poenas  Phrygum?  955 

adhiic  rebellat  ?     6  manum  Paridis  levem. 

cinis  ipse  nostrum  sanguinem  ac  tumulus  sitit. 

modo  tiirba  felix  latera  cingebat  mea, 

lassabar  in  tot  oscula  et  tantum  gregem 

dividere  matrem;  sola  nunc  haec  est  super  960 

votiim,  comes,  levamen  afflictae,  quies; 

haec  totus  Hecubae  fetus,  hac  sola  vocor 

iam  voce  mater,     dura  et  infelix  age 

elabere  anima,  denique  hoc  uniim  mihi 

remitte  funus.     inrigat  fletiis  genas  965 

imberque  victo  siibitus  e  vultii  cadit. 

Andr.    Nos  Hecuba,  nos,  nos,  Hecuba,  lugendae  sumus,969 

quas  mota  classis  hue  et  hue  sparsas  feret ;  970 

hanc  cara  tellus  sedibus  patriis  teget. 

Hel.    Magis  invidebis,  si  tuam  sortem  scies. 

Andr.    An  aliqua  poenae  pars  meae  ignota  est  mihi  ? 

Hel.    Versata  dorainos  lirna  captivis  dedit. 

Andr.   Cui  famula  trador  ?   ede ;  quem  dominiim  voco  ?  975 

Hel.    Te  sorte  prima  Scyrius  iuvenis  tulit. 

Andr.    Cassandra  felix,  quam  furor  sorti  eximit 

Phoebiisque.    Hel.    Regum  hanc  maximus  rector  tenet.  978 

Hec.    Laetare,  gaude,  ndta.     quam  vellet  tuos  967 

Cassandra  thalamos,  vellet  Andromache  tuos.  968 

estne  aliquis,  Hecubam  qui  suam  dici  velit?  979 

Hel.    Ithaco  obtigisti  pra^da  nolenti  brevis.  980 

Hep.    Quis  tam  impotens  ac  di'irus  et  iniqua^  ferus 

sortitor  urnae  regibus  reges  dedit  ? 

quis  tam  sinister  dividit  captas  deus? 

quis  Arbiter  crud^lis  et  niiseris  gravis 
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eligere  dominos  nescit  et  matrem  Hectoris  985 

armis  Achillis  miscet  ?     ad  Ulixen  vocor :  987 

nunc  victa,  nunc  captiva,  nunc  cunctis  mihi 

obsessa  videor  cladibus  —  domini  pudet,  989 

non  servitutis.     sterilis  et  saevis  fretis  991 

incliisa  tellus  non  capit  tumulos  meos  — 

due,  due,  Ulixe,  nil  moror,  dominum  sequor; 

me  mea  sequentur  fata :  non  pelago  quies 

tranquilla  veniet,  saeviet  ventis  mare,  995 

******** 
et  bella  et  ignes  et  mea  et  Priami  mala, 
dumque  ista  veniant,  interim  hoc  poenae  loco  est : 
sortem  occupavi,  praemium  eripui  tibi.  — 

Sed  en  citato  Pyrrhus  accurrit  gradu 
vultuque  torvo.     Py rrhe,  quid  cessas  ?  age  1000 

reclude  ferro  pectus  et  Achillis  tui 
coniunge  soceros.     perge,  mactator  senum, 
et  hie  deeet  te  sanguis :  abreptam  trahe. 
maculate  superos  caede  funesta  deos, 
maculate  manes  —  quid  precer  vobis  ?     precor  1005 

his  digna  sacris  aequora :  hoc  classi  aceidat 
toti  Pelasgae,  ratibus  hoe  mille  aceidat 
meae  precabor,  cum  vehar,  quidquid  rati. 

Chorus 

Diilee  maerenti  populiis  dolentum, 

dulce  lamentis  resonare  gentes;  .  loio 

lenius  luctus  laerimaeque  mordent, 

turba  quas  fletu  similis  frequentat. 

semper  ah  semper  dolor  ^st  malignus: 

eaudet  in  multos  sua  fata  mitti 
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seque  non  solum  placuisse  poenae.  1015 

ferre  quam  sortem  patiiintur  omnes, 

nemo  reciisat. 
Tolle  felices :  miserum,  licet  sit, 
nemo  se  credet;  removete  multo 
divites  auro,  removete  centum  1020 

rura  qui  scindunt  opulenta  bubus : 
paiiperi  surgent  animi  iacentes  — 
est  miser  nemo  nisi  comparatus. 
dulce  in  immensis  posito  ruinis, 
neminem  laetos  habuisse  vultus:  1025 

ille  deplorat  queritiirque  fatum, 
qui  secans  fluctum  rate  singulari 
niidus  in  portus  cecidit  petitos ; 
aequior  casum  tulit  et  procellas, 
mille  qui  ponto  pariter  carinas  1030 

obrui  vidit  tabulaque  vectus 
naiifraga,  terris  mare  dum  coactis 
fliictibus  Corus  prohibct,  revertit. 
questus  est  Hellen  cecidisse  Phrixus, 
cum  gregis  ductor  radiante  villo  1035 

aureo  fratrem  simul  ac  sororem 
sustulit  tergo  medioque  iactum 
f^cit  in  ponto ;   tenui't  querelas 
et  vir  et  Pyrrha,  mare  cum  viderent, 
6t  nihil  praeter  mare  ciim  viderent  1040 

unici  tern's  homines  relicti. 
Solvet  hunc  questiim  lacrimdsque  nostras 
spdrget  hue  illiic  agitata  classis, 

******** 
6t  tuba  iussi  dare  v^la  nautae 
cum  simul  ventis  properdnte  remo  1045 
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prenderint  altum  fugietque  litus. 

quis  status  mentis  miseris,  ubi  omnis 

terra  decrescet  pelagusque  crescet, 

celsa  cum  longe  latitabit  Ide  ? 

tiim  puer  matri  genetrixque  nato,  1050 

Troia  qua  iaceat  regione  monstrans, 

dicet  et  longe  digito  notabit : 

'flium  est  illic,  ubi  fumus  alte 

serpit  in  caelum  nebulaeque  turpes.' 

Troes  hoc  signo  patriam  videbunt.  1055 

NuNTius,  Hecuba,  Andromacha 

O  diira  fata,  saeva  miseranda  horrida  ! 
quod  tam  ferum,  tarn  triste  bis  quinis  scelus 
Mars  vidit  annis?     quid  prius  referens  gemam, 
tuosne  potius,  an  tuos  luctus,  anus  ? 

Hec.     Quoscumque  luctus  fleveris,  flebis  meos :  1060 

sua  quemque  tantum,  me  omnium  clades  premit ; 
mihi  cuncta  pereunt:  quisquis  est,  Hecubae  est,  miser. 
NuNT.    Mactata  virgo  est,  missus  e  muris  puer; 
sed  uterque  letum  mente  generosd  tulit. 
Andr.    Expone  seriem  caedis,  et  duplex  nefas  1065 

persequere :  gaudet  magnus  aerumnds  dolor 
tractare  totas.     ede  et  enarra  omnia. 
NuNT.    Est  una  magna  turris  e  Troid  super, 
adsueta  Priamo,  cuius  e  fastigio 

summisque  pinnis  arbiter  belli  sedens  1070 

regebat  acies.     turre  in  hac  blando  sinu 
fovens  nepotem,  cum  metu  versos  gravi 
Danaos  fugaret  Hector  et  ferro  et  face, 
paterna  puero  bclla  monstrabat  senex. 
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haec  nota  quondam  tiirris  et  muri  decus,  107s 

nunc  sola  cautes,  undique  adfusa  ducum 

plebisque  turba  cingitur;   totiim  coit 

ratibiis  relictis  vulgus.     his  colli's  procul 

aciem  patent!  liberam  praebet  loco, 

his  alta  rupes,  cuius  in  cacumine  1080 

erecta  summos  turba  libravit  pedes. 

hunc  pinus,  ilium  laurus,  hunc  fagus  gerit 

et  tota  populo  silva  suspense  tremit. 

extrema  montis  ille  praerupti  petit, 

semusta  at  ille  tecta  vel  saxum  imminens  1085 

muri  cadentis  pressit,  atque  aliquis  (nefas) 

tumulo  ferus  spectator  Hectoreo  sedet. 

per  spatia  late  plena  sublimi  gradu 

incedit  Ithacus  parvulum  dextra  trahens 

Priami  nepotem,  nee  gradu  segni  puer  1090 

ad  alta  pergit  moenia.     ut  summa  stetit 

pro  tiirre,  vultus  hue  et  hue  acres  tulit 

intrepidus  animo.     qualis  ingentis  ferae 

parvus  tenerque  fetus  et  nondum  potens 

saevire  dente  iam  tamen  tollit  minas  1095 

morsusque  inanes  temptat  atque  animis  tumet: 

sic  ille  dextra  prensus  hostili  puer 

ferox  superbe.     moverat  vulgum  ac  duces 

ipsumque  Ulixen.     non  flet  e  turba  omnium 

qui  fletur;   ac,  dum  v6rba  fatidici  et  preces  noo 

concipit  Ulixes  vdtis  et  saevos  ciet 

ad  sdcra  superos,  sponte  desiluit  sua 

in  media  Priami  regna.  — 

Andr.    Quis  Colchus  hoc,  quis  s(?dis  incertae  Scytha 

commisit,  aut  quae  Caspium  tangens  mare  1105 

gens  iiiris  expers  aiisa?     non  Busiridis 


I 
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puerilis  aras  sanguis  aspersit  feri, 

nee  parva  gregibus  membra  Diomedes  suis 

epulanda  posuit.     quis  tuos  artus  leget 

tumuloque  tradet  ?     Nunt.    Quos  enim  praeceps  locus  mo 

reliquit  artus?    ossa  disiecta  et  gravi 

elisa  casu;  signa  clari  corporis, 

et  ora  et  illas  nobiles  patris  notas, 

confudit  imam  pondus  ad  terram  datum  ; 

soliita  cervix  silicis  impulsu,  caput  ms 

ruptum  cerebro  penitus  expresso  —  iacet 

deforme  corpus.     Andr.   Sic  quoque  est  similis  patri. 

Nunt.    Praeceps  ut  altis  cecidit  e  muris  puer 

flevitque  Achivum  tvirba  quod  fecit  nefas, 

idem  ille  populus  aliud  ad  facinus  redit  1120 

tumulumque  Achillis.     cuius  extremiim  latus 

Rhoetea  leni  verberant  fluctii  vada; 

adversa  cingit  campus  et  clivo  levi 

erecta  medium  vallis  includens  locum. 

crescit  theatri  more  concursiis  frequens,  1125 

implevit  omne  litus :  hi  classis  moram 

hac  morte  solvi  rentur,  hi  stirpem  hostium 

gaudent  recidi.     magna  pars  vulgi  levis 

odit  scelus,  spectatque;  nee  Troes  minus 

suum  frequentant  fiinus  et  pavidi  metu  1130 

partem  mentis  liltimam  Troiae  vident: 

cum  siibito  thalami  more  praecedvint  faces 

et  pronuba  illi  Tyndaris,  maestum  caput 

demissa.     'tali  niibat  Hermione  modo' 

Phryges  precantur  'sic  viro  turpis  suo  1135 

reddatur  Helena.'     terror  attonitos  tenet 

utrosque  populos.     ipsa  deiectos  gerit 

vultus  pudore,  sed  tamen  fulgent  genae 
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magisque  solito  splendet  extremus  decor, 

ut  esse  Phoebi  diilcius  lumen  solet  "40 

iam  iam  cadentis,  astra  cum  repetunt  vices 

premiturque  dubius  nocte  vicina  dies. 

stupet  omne  vulgus  —  et  fere  cuncti  magis 

peritura  laudant.     hos  movet  formae  decus, 

hos  mollis  aetas,  hos  vagae  rerum  vices;  1145 

movet  animus  omnes  fortis  et  leto  obvius. 

Pyrrhum  anteeedit;  omnium  mentes  tremunt, 

minintur  ac  miserantur.     ut  primum  ardui 

sublime  montis  tetigit  atque  alte  edito 

iuvenis  paterni  vertice  in  busti  stetit,  "50 

audax  virago  non  tulit  retro  gradum; 

conversa  ad  ictum  stat  truci  vultvi  ferox. 

tam  fortis  animus  omnium  mentes  ferit 

novumque  monstrum  est  Pyrrhus  ad  eaed^m  piger. 

ut  dextra  ferrum  penitus  exactum  abdidit,  1155 

subitiis  recepta  morte  prorupit  cruor 

per  vulnus  ingens.     nee  tamen  morions  adhuc 

deponit  animos:   cecidit,  ut  Achilli  gravem 

factura  terram,  prona  et  irato  impetu. 

uterque  flevit  coetus;   at  timidum  Phryges  1160 

misere  gemitum,  clarius  victor  gemit. 

hie  ordo  sacri.     non  stetit  fusiis  cruor 

humove  summa  fluxit:  obduxit  statim 

saevusque  totum  sanguinem  tumulus  bibit. 

Hec.    Ite,  ite,  Danai,  petite  iam  tuti  domes;  1165 

optdta  velis  mdria  diffusls  secet 

seciira  classis:   concidit  virgo  dc  puer; 

bellum  peractum  est.     quo  meas  lacrimas  feram? 

ubi  hdnc  anilis  ^xpuam  leti  moram? 

natam  iln  nepotcm,  coniugcm  an  patriam  fleam?  1170 
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an  omnia  an  me  sola?     Mors  votum  meum, 

infantibus,  violenta,  virginibus  venis, 

ubique  properas,  saeva:  me  solam  times 

vitasque,  gladios  inter  ac  tela  et  faces 

quaesita  tota  nocte,  cupientem  fugis.  1175 

non  hostis  aut  ruina,  non  ignis  meos 

absiimpsit  artus:  quam  prope  a  Priamo  steti. 

NuNT,    Repetite  celeri  maria,  captivae,  gradu: 

iam  vela  puppis  laxat  et  classis  movet. 


MEDEA 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

Medea 

NUTRIX 

Creo 
Iason 

NUXTIUS 

Chorus 
scaexa  corixthi 

THE  PARTS  TAKEN  BY   EACH  ACTOR 

I    Medea 
II    Jaso 
Creo 

III      NuTRIX 
NUXTIUS 


MEDEA 

Di  coniugales  tuque  genialis  tori, 
Lucina,  custos  quaeque  domituram  freta 
Tiphyn  novam  frenare  docuisti  ratem, 
et  til,  profundi  saeve  dominator  maris, 
clarumque  Titan  dividens  orbi  diem, 
_tacitisque  praebens  conscium  sacris  iubar 
Hecate  triformis,  quosque  iuravit  mihi 
deos  lason,  quosque  Medeae  magis 
fas  est  precari:   noctis  aeternae  chaos, 
aversa  superis  regna  manesque  impios 
dominumque  regni  tristis  et  dominam  fide 
meliore  raptam,  voce  non  fausta  precor. 
nunc,  nunc  adeste,  sceleris  ultrices  deae, 
crinem  solutis  squalidae  serpcntibus, 
atram  cruentis  manibus  amplexae  facem, 
adeste,  thalamis  horridae  quondam  meis 
quales  stetistis:   coniugi  letiim  novae 
letumque  socero  et  regiae  stirpi  date, 
mihi  peius  ahquid,  quod  precer  sponso,  manet; 
vivat.     per  urbes  erret  ignotas  egens 
exul  pavens  invisus  incerti  hiris, 
iam  notus  hospes  h'men  ahenum  expetat, 
me  coniugem  optet  quoque  non  aliiicl  queam 
peius  precari,  liberos  similes  {)atri 
similesque  matri  —  parta  iam,  part  a  liltio  est: 
peperi.     querelas  verbaque  in  cassiim  sero? 

115 


IS 


as 
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non  ibo  in  hostes?   nidiiibus  excutiam  faces 

caeloque  lucem  — -  spectat  hoc  nostri  sator 

Sol  generis,  et  spectatur,  et  curru  insidens 

per  solita  puri  spatia  decurrit  poli  ?  30 

non  redit  in  ortus  et  remetitur  diem? 

da,  da  per  auras  curribus  patriis  vehi, 

committe  habenas,  genitor,  et  flagrantibus 

ignifera  loris  tribue  moderari  iuga: 

geniino  Corinthos  Iitore  opponens  moras  35 

cremata  flammis  maria  committat  duo. 

hoc  restat  unum,  pronubam  thalamo  feram 

ut  ipsa  pinum  postque  sacrifices  preces 

caedam  dicatis  victimas  altaribus. 

per  viscera  ipsa  quaere  suppUcio  viam,  40 

si  vivis,  anime,  si  quid  antiqui  tibi 

reman^t  vigoris;   pelle  femineos  metus 

et  inhospitalem  Caiicasum  mente  indue. 

quodcumque  vidit  Pontus  aut  Phasis  nefas, 

videbit  Isthmos.     effera,  ignota,  horrida,  45 

trem^nda  caelo  pariter  ac  terris  mahi 

mens  intus  agitat:   vulnera  et  caedcm  6t  vagum 

funus  per  artus  —  levia  memoravi  nimis: 

haec  Virgo  feci;   gravior  exurgat  dolor: 

maiora  iani  mo  scelera  post  partus  decent.  50 

accingere  ira  teque  in  exitium  para 

furore  toto.     paria  narrentur  tua 

repi'idia  thalainis:   quo  virum  linques  modo? 

hoc  quo  secuta  es.     runipe  iam  segn6s  moras: 

quae  scelere  parta  est,  scelere  linquenda  est  domus.         55 
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Chorus 


60 


Ad  regiim  thalamos  niimine  prosper© 
qui  caelum  superi  quique  regiint  f return 
adsint  cum  populis  rite  faventibus. 
primum  sceptriferis  colla  Tonantibus 
taiirus  eelsa  ferat  tergore  candido; 
Liicinam  nivei  femina  corporis 
intemptata  iugo  pLacet,  et  asperi 
Martis  sanguineas  quae  cohibet  manus, 
quae  dat  belligeris  foedera  gentibus 
et  cornu  retinet  divite  copiam, 
donetur  tenera  mitior  hostia. 
et  tu,  qui  facibus  legitimis  ades, 
noctem  discutiens  auspice  dextera 
hue  incede  gradu  marcidus  ebrio, 

praecingens  roseo  tempora  vinculo.  70 

et  tu  quae,  gemini  praevia  temporis, 
tarde,  stella,  redis  semper  amantibus : 
te  matres,  avide  te  cupiunt  nurus 
quam  primum  radios  spargere  lucidos. 


6s 


75 


Vincit  virgineils  decor 

longe  Cecropias  nurus, 

et  quas  Tai'-geti  iugis 

exercet  iuveniim  modo 

muris  quod  caret  oppidum, 

et  quas  Aonius  latex  go 

Alpheosque  sacer  lavat, 

si  forma  velit  aspici, 
c6dent  Aesonio  duci 
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proles  lulminis  improbi 

aptat  qui  iuga  tigribus,  8$ 

nee  non,  qui  tripodas  movet, 

frater  virginis  dsperae, 

e^det  Castore  cum  suo 

Pollux  caestibus  aptior. 

SIC,  sic,  caelicolae,  precor,  9° 

vfncat  femina  coniuges, 
vir  longe  superet  viros. 

Haec  cum  femineo  c6nstit.it  In  choro, 

unius  facies  praenitet  omnibus. 

SIC  cum  sole  pent  sidereus  decor,  95 

et  densi  latitant  Pl^iadum  greges 

cum  Phoebe  solidum  liimine  non  suo 

6rbem  circuitis  cornibus  alligat. 


ostro  sic  niveus  puniceo  color 

p^rfusiis  rubuit,  sic  nitidum  iubar  loo 

pdstor  luce  nova  roscidus  dspicit. 

6reptus  thalamis  Phasidis  horridi, 

^ffrenae  solitiis  p6ctora  coniugis 

invitd  trepidiis  prendere  dextera, 

f61ix  Aeoliam  corripe  virginem  105 

nunc  primum  socerfs,  sp6nse,  vol^ntibus. 

concesso,  invents,  liidite  iurgio, 

hinc  illinc,  iuvenes,  mittite  carmina: 

rdra  est  In  dominos  iiista  lic<^ntia. 
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Candida  thyrsigeri  proles  generosa  L3^aei,  no 

miiltifidam  iam  tempus  erat  succendere  pinum : 

excute  sollemnem  digitis  marcentibus  ignem. 

festa  dicax  fundat  convicia  fescenninus, 

solvat  turba  iocos  —  tacitis  eat  ilia  tenebris, 

SI  qua  peregrine  nubit  fugitiva  marito.  us 

Medea 

Occidimus,  aures  pepulit  hymenaeiis  meas. 
vix  ipsa  tantum,  vix  adhuc  credo  malum, 
hoc  facere  Jason  potuit,  erepto  patre 
patria  atque  regno  sedibus  solam  exteris 
deserere  durus  ?     merita  contempsit  mea  120 

qui  scelere  flammas  viderat  vinci  et  mare? 
adeone  credit  omne  consumptum  nefas  ? 
incerta  vaecors  mente  vaesana  feror 
partes  in  omnes;  iinde  me  ulcisci  queam? 
utinam  esset  illi  frater !     est  coniunx :  in  banc  125 

ferrum  exigatur.     hoc  meis  satis  est  malis  ? 
si  quod  Pelasgae,  si  quod  urbes  barbarae 
novere  facinus  quod  tuae  ignorent  manus, 
nunc  est  parandurn.     scelera  te  hortentur  tua 
et  ciincta  redeant :  inclitum  regni  decus  130 

raptum  et  nefandae  virginis  parvus  comes 
divisus  ense,  fiinus  ingestum  patri 
sparsumque  ponto  corpus  et  Peliae  senis 
decocta  aeno  membra:  funestum  impie 
quam  saepe  fudi  sanguinem,  et  nullum  scelus  13s 

irata  feci :  movit  infelix  amor. 

Quid  tamen  lason  potuit,  alieni  arbitri 
iurisque  factus  ?     debuit  ferro  obvium 
offerre  pectus  —  melius,  ah  melius,  dolor 
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furiose,  loquere.     si  potest,  vivat  meus,  140 

ut  fiiit,  lason;  si  minus,  vivat  tamen 
memorque  nostri  muneri  pared t  meo. 
culpa  est  Creontis  tota,  qui  sceptro  impotens 
coniiigia  solvit  quique  genetricem  dbstrahit 
natis  et  arto  pignore  astrictam  fidem  145 

dirimit :  petatur,  solus  hie  poenas  luat 
quas  debet,     alto  cinere  cumulabo  domum ; 
videbit  atrum  verticem  flammis  agi 
Malea  longas  navibus  fiectens  moras. 
NuTR.    Sile,  obsecro,  questusque  secreto  abditos  150 

manda  dolori.     gravia  quisquis  vulnera 
patiente  et  aequo  mutus  animo  pertulit, 
referre  potuit:  ira  quae  tegitur  nocet; 
professa  perdunt  odia  vindictae  locum. 
Med.    Levis  est  dolor  qui  capere  consilium  potest  155 

et  clepere  sese :  magna  non  latitdnt  mala, 
libet  ire  contra.     Nutr.    Siste  furialem  impetum, 
alumna :  vix  te  tacita  defendit  quies. 
Med.    Fortuna  fortes  m^tuit,  ignavos  premit. 
Nutr.   Tunc  est  probanda,  si  locum  virtus  habet.  160 

Med.    Numquam  potest  non  esse  virtuti  locus. 
Nutr.    Spes  nulla  rebus  monstrat  adflictis  viam. 
Med.    Qui  nil  potest  spenire,  desperet  nihil. 
Nutr.    Abiere  Colchi,  coniugis  nulla  est  fides 
nihilque  superest  opibus  e  tantis  tibi.  165 

Med.    Medea  superest,  hic  mare  et  terras  vides 
ferriimque  et  ignes  et  deos  et  fulmina. 
Nutr.    Rex  6st  timendus.     Med.    Rex  meus  fuerdt  pater. 
Nutr.    Non  m6tuis  arma?     Med.    Sint  licet  terra  (^dita. 
Nutr.    Mori(5re.      Med.   Cupio.     Nutr.    Profugc.      Mkd. 
Paenituft  fugae.  170 
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NuTR.    Medea  —  Med.    Fiam.     Nutr.    Mater    es.     Med. 

Cui  sim  vides. 
Nutr.    Profugere    dubitas?     Med.    Fugiam,    at    ulciscar 

prius. 
Nutr.    Vindex  sequetur.     Med.    Forsan  inveniam  moras. 
Nutr.    Compesce  verba,  parce  iam,  demens,  minis 
animosque  minue:    tempori  aptari  decet.  17s 

Med.    Fortuna  opes  auferre,  non  animum  potest, 
sed  cuius  ictu  regius  cardo  strepit  ? 
ipse  est  Pelasgo  tumidus  imperio  Creo. 

Creo 

Medea,  Colchi  noxium  Aeetae  genus, 
nondiim  meis  exportat  e  regnis  pedem  ?  180 

molitur  aliquid :  nota  fraus,  nota  est  manus. 
cui  parcet  ilia  quemve  securum  sinet  ? 
abolere  propere  pessimam  ferro  luem 
equidem  parabam :  precibus  evicit  gener. 
concessa  vita  est,  liberet  fines  metu  185 

abeatque  tuta.     fert  gradum  contra  ferox 
minaxque  nostros  propius  affatiis  petit, 
arcete,  famuli,  tactu  et  accessii  procul, 
iubete  sileat.     regium  imperiiim  pati 
aliquando  discat.     vade  veloci  fuga  190 

monstrumque  saevum  horribile  iamdudum  dvehe. 
Med.    Quod  crimen  aut  quae  culpa  multatur  fuga? 
Cr.    Quae  causa  pellat,  innocens  mulier  rogat. 
Med.    Si  iiidicas,  cognosce,     si  regnas,  iube. 
Cr.    Aequum  atque  iniquum  regis  imperium  foras.  195 

Med.    Infqua  numquam  regna  perpetuo  manent. 
Cr.    I,  que  re  re  Colchis.     Med,    Redeo:  qui  avexit,  ferat. 
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Cr.    Vox  constituto  sera  decreto  venit. 

Med.    Qui  statuit  aliquid  parte  inaudita  altera, 

aequum  licet  statuerit,  haud  aequiis  fuit.  200 

Cr.    Auditus  a  te  Pelia  supplicium  tulit  ? 

sed  fare,  causae  detur  egregiae  locus. 

Med.    Difficile  quam  sit  dnimum  ab  ira  flectere 

iam  concitatum  quamque  regale  hoc  putet 

sceptris  superbas  quisquis  admovit  manus,  205 

qua  coepit  ire,  regia  didici  mea. 

quamvis  enim  sim  clade  miseranda  obruta, 

expulsa  supplex  sola  deserta,  undique 

afHicta,  quondam  nobili  fulsi  patre 

avoque  clarum  Sole  deduxi  genus.  210 

quodcumque  placidis  flexibus  Phasis  rigat 

Pontusque  quidquid  Scythicus  a  tergo  videt, 

paliistribus  qua  maria  dulcesciint  aquis, 

armdta  peltis  quidquid  exterret  eohors 

inclusa  ripis  vidua  Thermodontiis,  215 

hoc  omne  noster  genitor  imperio  regit. 

generosa,  felix,  decore  regali  potens 

fulsi:  petebant  tunc  meos  thalamos  proci, 

qui  mine  petuntur.     rapida  fortuna  ac  levis 

praec6psque  regno  eripuit,  exilio  dedit.  220 

confide  regnis,  ciim  levis  magnas  opes 

hue  ferat  et  illuc  casus  —  hoe  reges  habent 

magnificum  et  ingens,  nulla  quod  rapidt  dies: 

prodesse  miseris,  siipplices  fido  lare 

protegerc.     solum  hoc  Colchico  regno  c'xtuli,  225 

decus  illud  ingens  Graeciae  et  florem  inclitum, 

praesidia  Achivae  gentis  et  prolom  deum 

servdsse  memet.     mi'inus  est  Orpheus  meum, 

qui  sdxa  eantu  mulcet  et  silvds  trahit, 
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geminique  munus  Castor  et  Pollux  meum  est  230 

satique  Borea  quique  trans  Pontiim  quoque 

summota  Lynceus  lumine  immisso  videt, 

omnesque  Minyae:  nam  ducem  taceo  ducum, 

pro  quo  nihil  debetur:  hunc  nulli  imputo; 

vobis  revexi  ceteros,  unum  mihi.  235 

incesse  nunc  et  ciincta  flagitia  ingere. 

fatebor:  obici  crimen  hoc  solum  potest,    -. 

Argo  reversa.     virgini  placeat  pudor 

paterque  placeat :  tota  cum  ducibus  ruet 

Pelasga  tellus,  hie  tuus  primum  gener  240 

tauri  ferocis  ore  flammanti  occidet. 

fortuna  causam  quae  volet  nostram  premat, 

non  paenitet  servasse  tot  regiim  decus. 

quodcumque  culpa  praemium  ex  omni  tuli, 

hoc  est  penes  te.     si  placet,  damna  ream ;  245 

sed  redde  crimen,     sum  nocens,  fateor,  Creo : 

talem  sciebas  esse,  cum  genua  attigi 

fidemque  supplex  praesidis  dextrae  peti ; 

iterum  miseriis  angulum  ac  sedem  rogo 

latebrasque  viles :  urbe  si  pelli  placet,  250 

detur  remotus  aliquis  in  regnis  locus. 

Cr.    Non  esse  me  qui  sceptra  violentus  geram 

nee  qui  superbo  miserias  calcem  pede, 

testatus  equidem  videor  haud  clare  parum 

generum  exulem  legendo  et  afflictum  et  gravi  255 

terrore  pavidum,  quippe  quem  poenae  expetit 

letoque  Acastus  regna  Thessalica  optinens. 

senio  trementem  debili  atque  aevo  gravem 

patrem  peremptum  queritur  et  caesi  senis 

discissa  membra,  ciim  dolo  capta6  tuo  260 

piae  sorores  impium  auder^nt  nefas. 
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potest  lason,  si  tuam  causam  amoves, 

suam  tueri :  nullus  innocuum  cruor 

coRtaminavit,  ufuit  ferro  manus 

prociilque  vestro  purus  a  coetu  stetit.  265 

tu,  tu  malorum  machinatrix  facinorum, 

feminea  cui  nequitia  ad  audenda  omnia, 

robi'ir  virile  est,  nulla  famae  ra4moria, 

egredere,  purga  rcgna,  letales  simul 

tecum  aufer  herbas,  libera  cives  metu,  270 

alid  sedens  telliire  sollicitd  deos. 

Med.    Profiigere  cogis?     redde  fugienti  ratem 

et  redde  comitem  —  fugere  cur  solam  iubes? 

non  sola  veni.     bclla  si  metuis  pati, 

utrumque  regno  pelle.     cur  sontes  duos  275 

distinguis?     illi  Pelia,  non  nobis  iacet; 

fugdm,  rapinas  ddice,  desertum  patrem 

lacerumque  fratrem,  quidquid  etiam  nunc  novas 

docet  maritus  coniuges,  non  est  meum : 

toti^ns  nocens  sum  facta,  sed  numquam  mihi.  280 

Cr.    lam  exi'sse  decuit.     quid  seris  f ando  moras  ? 

Med.   Supplex  recedens  illud  extremum  prccor, 

ne  culpa  natos  mdtris  insontes  trahat. 

Cr.    Vade:  hos  paterno  ut  genitor  excipiam  sinu. 

Med.    Per  ego  auspicatos  regii  thalami  toros,  285 

per  sp6s  futuras  perque  regnorum  status, 

Fortiina  varia  dubia  quos  agitat  vice, 

precor,  brevem  largire  fugienti  moram, 

dum  extr^ma  natis  mater  infigo  oscula, 

fortdsse  moriens.     Cr.    Fraudibus  tempiis  petis.  200 

Med.    Quae  fraus  timeri  tempore  exiguo  potest? 

Cr.    Nullum  ad  nocendum  t/'mpus  angustum  6st  malis. 

Med.    Pariimne  miserae  temporis  lacrimis  negas? 
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Cr.   Etsi  repugnat  precibus  infixiis  timor, 

uniis  parando  dabitur  exilio  dies.  295 

Med.    Nimis  est,  recidas  aliquid  ex  isto  licet : 

et  ipsa  propero.     Cr.   Capite  supplicium  lues, 

clariim  priusquam  Phoebus  attollat  diem 

nisi  cedis  Isthmo.     sacra  me  thalami  vocant, 

vocat  precari  festus  Hymenaeo  dies.  .  300 

Chorus 

Audax  nimium  qui  freta  primus 
rate  tarn  fragili  perfida  rupit 
terrasque  suas  post  terga  videns 
animam  levibus  credidit  auris, 
dubioque  secans  aequo ra  cursu  305 

potuit  tenui  fidere  ligno 
inter  vitae  mortisque  vias 
nimium  gracili  limite  ducto. 

Candida  nostri  saecula  patres  329 

videre,  procul  fraude  remota.  330 

sua  quisque  piger  litora  tangens 
patrioque  senex  factiis  in  arvo, 
parvo  dives,  nisi  quas  tulerat 
natale  solum,  non  norat  opes : 
nondum  quisquam  sidera  norat, 
stellisque  quibus  pingitur  aether 
non  erat  usus,  nondum  pluvias 
H_yadas  poterat  vitare  ratis, 
non  Oleniae  lumi'na  caprae, 
nee  quae  sequitur  flecti'tque  senex 
Attica  tardus  plnustni  Bootes; 
nondum  Boreas,  nondum  Zephyrus 


334 

309 
310 
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nomen  habebant. 

Ausiis  Tiphys  pandere  vasto 
carbasa  ponto  legesque  novas 

scribere  ventis :  nunc  lina  sinu  320 

tendere  toto,  nunc  prolato 
pede  trans  versos  capture  Notes; 
nunc  antemnas  medio  tutas 
ponere  malo,  nunc  in  summo 

religare  loco,  cum  iam  totos  32s 

avidiis  nimium  navita  flatus 
optat  et  alto  rubiciinda  tremunt 
sipara  velo.  328 

bene  dissaepti  foedera  mundi  335 

traxit  in  unum  Thessala  pinus 
iussitque  pati  verbera  pontum, 
partemque  metus  fieri  nostri 
mare  sepositum. 

dedit  lUa  graves  improba  poenas  340 

per  tam  longos  ducta  timores, 
cum  duo  montes,  claustra  profundi, 
hinc  atque  illinc  subito  impulsu 
velut  aetherio  gemerent  sonitu, 
spargeret  arces  nubesque  ipsas 
mare  deprensum.  34S 

palliiit  audax  Tiphys  et  omnes 
lab6nte  manu  misit  habenas, 
Orpheus  tacuit  torpente  lyra 
ipsaque  vocem  perdidit  Argo. 

quid  cum  Siculi  virg6  Pelori,  350 

rabidos  utero  succincta  canes, 
omn^s  pariter  solvit  hiatus? 
quis  non  totos  horruit  artus 
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355 


360 


36s 


totiens  uno  latrdnte  malo  ? 
quid  cum  Aiisonium  dirae  pestes 
voce  canora  mare  mulcerent, 
cum  Pieria  resonans  cithara 
Thracius^  Orpheus  solitam  cantu 
retinere  rates  paene  coegit 
Sirena  sequi  ?     quod  fi'iit  huius 
pretium  cursus  ?     aurea  pellis 
maiusque  mari  Medea  malum, 
merces  prima  digna  carina. 

Nunc  iam  cessit  pontus  et  omnes 
patitur  leges :  non  Palladia 
compc4cta  manu  regumque  ferens 
inclita  remos  quaerftur  Argo  ^ 
quaelibet  altum  cumba  pererrat; 
terminus  omnis  mot  us  et  urbes 
muros  terra  posuere  nova, 
nil  qua  fuerat  sede  ^-eliquit 
perviiis  orbis : 

Indus  gelidum  potat  Araxen, 
Albin  Persae  Rhenumque  bibunt  — 
venient  annis  saecula  seris,  375 

quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
laxet  et  ingens  pateat  tellus 
Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes 
nee  sit  terris  ultima  Thule. 

NUTRIX 

Alumna,  celerem  quo  rapis  tectfs  pedem?  380 

resfste  et  iras  comjirime  ac  retine  impetum. 
Inc6rta  qualis  entheos  gressiis  tulit 


370 
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cum  iiim  recepto  maenas  insanit  deo 

Pindi  nivalis  vertice  aut  Nysae  iugis, 

talis  recursat  hue  et  hue  motu  effero,  s^s 

furoris  ore  signa  lymphati  gerens. 

flammdta  faeies  spiritum  ex  alto  citat, 

proclamat,  oculos  uberi  fletii  rigat, 

renidet :  omnis  specimen  affectus  capit.  389 

quo  pondus  animi  vergat,  ubi  ponat  minas,  391 

haeret :  minatur  aestuat  queritur  gemit.  390 

ubi  se  iste  fluctus  franget  ?     exundat  furor.  392 

non  facile  secum  versat  aut  medium  scelus ; 

se  vincet :  irae  novimus  veteris  notas. 

magnum  aliquid  instat,  efferum  immane  impium:  395 

vultiim  furoris  c^rno.     di  fallant  metum  ! 

Medea 

Si  quaeris  odio,  misera,  quem  statuds  modum: 
imitare  amorem.     regias  egone  ut  faces 
inulta  patiar?     segnis  hie  ibit  dies, 

tanto  petitus  ambitu,  tanto  datus?  400 

dum  terra  caelum  media  libratiim  feret 
nitidusque  certas  miindus  evolvet  vices 
numen'isque  harenis  derit  et  solem  dies, 
noctem  sequentur  astra,  dum  siceas  polus 
versdbit  Aretos,  flumina  in  pontum  cadent,  40s 

numquam  meus  eessabit  in  poenas  furor 
cresc^tque  semper  —  quae  ferarum  immanitas, 
quae  Scylla,  quae  Charybdis  Ausoniiim  mare 
Siculiimque  sorbens  quaeve  anhelantem  premens 
Titana  tantis  Aetna  fervebit  minis? 
non  rtipidus  amnis,  non  proeellosum  mare 
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Pontiisve  Coro  saevus  aut  vis  ignium 
adiiita  flatu  possit  imitari  impetum 
irasque  nostras :  sternam  et  evertam  omnia. 

Timuit  Creontem  ac  bella  Thessalici  ducis  ?  415 

amor  timere  neminem  verus  potest, 
sed  cesserit  coactus  et  dederit  manus : 
adire  certe  et  coniugem  extremo  alloqui 
sermone  potuit  —  hoc  quoque  extimuit  ferox; 
laxare  certe  tempus  immitis  fugae  420 

genero  licebat  —  liberis  uniis  dies 
datus  est  duobus.     non  queror  tempiis  breve : 
multum  patebit.     faciet  hie  faciet  dies 
quod  nullus  umquam  taceat  —  invadam  deos 
et  ciincta  quatiam.     Nutr.    Recipe  turbatum  maHs,      425 
era,  pectus,  animum  mitiga.     Med.    Sola  est  quies, 
mecum  ruina  ciincta  si  video  obruta : 
mecum  omnia  abeant.     trahere,  cum  pereas,  libet. 
Nutr.    Quam  mi'ilta  sint  timenda,  si  perstas,  vide : 
nemo  potentes  aggredi  tutiis  potest.  430 

Iason 

O  dura  fata  semper  et  sortem  asperam, 
cum  saevit  et  cum  parcit  ex  aequo  malam ! 
remedia  quotiens  invenit  nobis  deus 
periculis  peiora :  si  vellem  fidem 

praestare  meritis  coniugis,  leto  fuit  43s 

caput  offerendum;  si  mori  nollem,  fide 
misero  carendum.     non  timor  vici't  fidem, 
sed  trepida  pietas:  quippe  sequerctur  necem 
proles  parentum.     saneta  si  caelum  incolis 
lustitia,  numen  invoco  ac  testor  tuum:  440 
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nati  patrem  vicere.     quin  ipsam  quoque, 

etsi  ferox  est  corde  nee  patiens  iugi, 

consulere  natis  malle  quam  thalamis  reor. 

constituit  animus  precibus  iratam  aggredi. 

atque  ecce,  viso  memet  exiluit,  furit,  445 

fert  odia  prae  se :  totus  in  vultu  est  dolor. 

Med.    Fugimus,  lason :  fugimus  —  hoc  non  est  novum, 

mutare  sedes;  causa  fugiendi  nova  est: 

pro  te  solebam  fugere.     discedo  exeo, 

penatibus  profiigere  quam  cogis  tuis :  450 

at  quo  remittis  ?     Phasin  et  Colchos  petam 

patriiimque  regnum  quaeque  fraterniis  cruor 

perfudit  arva  ?     quas  peti  terras  iubes  ? 

quae  maria  monstras?     Pontici  fauces  freti 

per  quas  revexi  nobilem  regum  manum  4ss 

adiilterum  secuta  per  Symplegadas? 

parvamne  lolcon,  Th^ssala  an  Temp6  petam? 

quascumque  aperui  tibi  vias,  clausi  mihi  — 

quo  me  remittis  ?     exuli  exilium  imperas 

nee  dds.     eatur.     regius  iussit  gener :  460 

nihil  recuso.     dira  supplicia  ingere : 

merui.     cruentis  paelicem  poem's  premat 

regalis  ira,  vinculis  oner^t  manus 

clausamque  saxo  noctis  aeternae  obruat: 

minora  meritis  patiar  —  ingratiim  caput,  465 

revolvat  animus  fgneos  tauri  hdlitus 

hostisque  subiti  t($la,  cum  iussii  meo  469 

terrigena  miles  mutua  caede  occidit;  470 

adice  ^xpetita  spolia  Phrixei  ilrietis 

somnoque  iussum  lumina  igiioto  dare 

insomne  monstrum,  traditum  fratrem  neci 

et  sc^lere  in  uno  non  semel  factum  scelus, 
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ausasque  natas  fraiide  deceptas  mea  475 

secare  membra  non  revicturi  senis: 

per  spes  tuorum  liberum  et  certum  larem,  478 

per  victa  monstra,  per  manus,  pro  te  quibus 

numquam  peperci,  perque  praeteritos  metus,  480 

per  caelum  et  undas,  coniugi  testes  mei, 

miserere,  redde  supplici  felix  vicem.  482 

aliena  quaerens  regna  deserui  mea :  477 

ex  opibus  illis,  quas  procul  raptas  Scythae  483 

usque  a  perustis  Indiae  populis  agunt, 

quas  quia  referta  vix  domus  gaza  capit,  485 

ornamus  auro  nemora,  nil  exul  tuli 

nisi  fratris  artus:  hos  quoque  impend!  tibi; 

tibi  patria  cessit,  tibi  pater,  frater,  pudor  — 

hac  dote  nupsi.     redde  fugienti  sua. 

Ias.    Perimere  cum  te  vellet  infestus  Creo,  490 

lacrimis  meis  evictus  exilium  dedit. 

Med.    Poenam  putabam:  munus  ut  video  est  fuga. 

Ias.    Dum  licet  abire,  profuge  teque  hinc  eripe : 

gravis  ira  regum  est  semper.     ]\Ied.    Hoc  suades  mihi, 

praestas  Creusae :  paelicem  invisam  amoves.  495 

Ias.    Medea  amores  obicit?     Med.    Et  caedem  et  dolos. 

Ias.    Obicere  tandem  quod  potes  crimen  mihi  ? 

Med.    Quodcumque  feci.     Ias.    Restat  hoc  unum  insuper, 

tuis  ut  etiam  sceleribus  fiam  nocens. 

Med.   Tua  iIIa,  tua  sunt  ilia:   cui  prodest  scelus  500 

is  fecit  —  omnes  coniugem  infamem  arguant, 

solus  tuere,  solus  insontem  voca : 

tibi  innocens  sit  quisquis  est  pro  te  nocens. 

Ias.    Ingnita  vita  est  cuius  accepta^  pudet. 

Med.    Retinenda  non  est  cuius  acceptae  pudet.  505 

Ias.    Quin  potius  ira  concitum  pectus  doma, 
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placare  natis.     Med.   Abdico  eiiiro  abnuo  — 
meis  Creusa  Iiberis  fratres  dabit  ? 
Ias.   Regina  natis  exulum,  afflictfs  potens. 
Med.    Non  veniat  umquam  tarn  malus  miseris  dies         510 
qui  prole  foeda  misceat  prolem  inclitam, 
Phoebi  nepotes  Sisyphi  nepotibus. 
Ias.    Quid,  misera,  meque  teque  in  exitium  trahis? 
'abscede  quaeso.     Med.    Supplicem  audivit  Creo. 
Ias.    Quid  facere  possim,  loquere.     Med.    Pro  me?     vel 
scelus.  515 

Ias.    Hinc  rex  et  illinc  —  Med.   ^st  et  his  maior  metus: 
Medea,     nos  confligere.     certemus  sine : 
sit  pretium  lason.     Ias.   Cedo  defessus  malis. 
et  ipsa  casus  saepe  iam  expertos  time. 
Med.    Fortiina  semper  omnis  infra  me  stetit.  520 

Ias.    Acastus  instat.     Med.  -  Propior  est  hostis  Creo: 
utrumque  profuge.     non  ut  in  socerum  manus 
armes  nee  ut  te  caede  cognata  inquines 
Medea  cogit :  innocens  mecum  fuge. 

Ias.    Et  quis  resistet,  gemina  si  bella  ingruant,  525 

Creo  atque  Acastus  arma  si  iungant  sua? 
Med.    His  adice  Colclios,  adice  et  Aeeten  ducem, 
Scythjis  Pelasgis  iunge:  demersos  dabo. 
Ias.   Alta  6xtimesco  sc^ptra.     ]\Ied.    Ne  cupias  vide. 
Ias.   Suspecta  ne  sint,  longa  coUoquia  amputa.  530 

Med.    Nunc  siunme  toto  luppiter  caelo  tona, 
intende  dextram,  vindices  fiamm:is  para 
dmnemquc  ruptis  nubil)us  munduni  quate. 
nee  deligenti  tela  librentur  manu 

vel  m^  vel  istum :  quisquis  e  nobis  cadet  535 

nocens  peribit,  non  potest  in  nos  tuum 
errare  fulmen.     Ias.    Sana  meditari  fneipe 
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et  placida  fare,     si  quod  ex  soceri  domo 

potest  fugam  levare  solamen,  pete. 

Med.   Contemnere  animus  regias,  ut  seis,  opes  540 

potest  soletque;  liberos  tantum  fugae 

habere  comites  liceat  in  quorum  sinu 

laerimas  profundam.     te  novi  nati  manent. 

Ias.   Parere  precibus  cupere  me  fateor  tuis; 

pietas  vetat :  namque  istud  ut  possim  pati,  545 

non  ipse  memet  cogat  et  rex  et  socer. 

haec  causa  vitae  est,  hoc  perusti  pectoris 

curis  levamen.     spiritu  citius  queam 

carere,  membris,  k'lce.     Med.   Sic  natos  amat  ? 

bene  est,  tenetur,  viilneri  patuit  locus.  —  550 

suprema  certe  liceat  abeuntem  loqui 

mandata,  hceat  liltimum  amplexum  dare : 

gratum  est  et  illud.     voce  iam  extrema  peto, 

ne,  si  qua  noster  dubius  effudit  dolor, 

maneant  in  animo  verba :  melioris  tibi  555 

memoria  nostri  sedeat;  haec  irae  data 

oblitterentur.     Ias.    6mnia  ex  animo  expuli 

precorque  et  ipse,  fervidam  ut  mentem  regas 

placideque  tractes:  miserias  lenit  quies. 

Med.    Discessit.     itaneest?     vadis  oblitiis  mei  '560 

et  tot  meorum  facinorum?     excidimiis  tibi? 

numquam  excidemus.     hoc  age,  omnes  advoca 

vires  et  artes.     friictus  est  sceleriim  tibi 

nullum  scelus  putare.     vix  fraudi  est  locus : 

timemur.     hac  aggredere,  qua  nemo  potest  565 

quicquam  timere.     perge  nunc,  aude,  incipe 

quidquid  potest  Medea,  quidquid  non  potest. 

Tu,  fida  nutrix,  socia  macron's  mei 
variique  casus,  misera  consilia  adiuva. 
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est  palla  nobis,  miinus  aetheriiim,  domus  570 

decusque  regni,  pignus  Aeetae  datum 

a  Sole  generis,  est  et  auro  textili 

monfle  fulgens  quodque  gemmariim  nitor 

distinguit  aurum,  quo  solent  cingi  comae. 

haec  nostra  nati  dona  nubenti  ferant,  575 

sed  ante  diris  inlita  ac  tincta  artibus. 

vocetur  Hecate,     sacra  letifica  appara: 

statuantur  arae,  flamma  iam  tectis  sonet. 

Chorus 

Nulla  vis  flammae  tumidive  venti 
tanta,  nee  teli  metuenda  torti,  580 

quanta  cum  coniiinx  viduata  taedis 
ardet  et  odit; 

non  ubi  hibernos  nebulosus  imbres 
Auster  advexit  propcratque  torrens 
Hister  et  iunctos  vetat  esse  pontes  585 

ac  vagus  errat; 

non  ubi  impellit  Rhodanus  profundum, 
ai'it  ubi  in  rivos  nivibiis  solutis 
sole  iam  forti  medioque  vere 

tdbuit  Haemus.  59° 

caucus  est  ignis  stimuldtus  ira 
n^c  regi  curat  patitiirve  frenos 
aut  timet  mortdm :  cupit  ire  in  ipsos 
6bvius  enses. 
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parcite,  o  divi,  veniam  precamur,  595 

vivat  ut  tutus  mare  qui  subegit. 
sed  furit  vinci  dominus  profundi 
regna  secunda. 

ausus  aeternos  agitare  currus 

immemor  metae  iuvenis  paternae  600 

quos  polo  sparsit  furiosus  ignes 
ipse  recepit. 

constitit  null!  via  nota  magno: 
vade  qua  tutum  populo  priori, 
rumpe  nee  sacro,  violente,  sancta  605 

foedera  mundi. 

Quisquis  audacis  tetigit  carinae 

nobiles  remos  nemorisque  sacri 

Pelion  densa  spoliavit  umbra, 

quisquis  intravit  scopulos  vagantes  610 

et  tot  emensus  pelagi  labores 

barbara  funem  religavit  ora 

raptor  externi  rediturus  auri, 

exitu  diro  temerata  ponti 

iura  piavit.  615 

exigit  poenas  mare  provocatum : 
Tiphys  in  primis,  domitor  profundi, 
liquit  indocto  regimen  magistro; 
litore  externo,  procul  a  paternis 
occidens  regnis  tumuloque  vili  6ao 

tectus  ignotas  iacet  inter  umbras. 
Aulis  amissi  memor  inde  regis 
portibus  lentis  retinet  carinas 
stare  querentes. 
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ille  vocali  genitus  Camena,  625 

cuius  ad  chordas  modulante  plectro 
restitit  torrens,  siluere  venti, 
cum  suo  cantii  volucris  relicto 
adfuit  tota  comitante  silva, 

Thracios  sparsus  iacuit  per  agros,  630 

at  caput  tristi  fluitavit  Hebro : 
c6ntigit  notam  Styga  Tartarumque, 
non  rediturus. 

stravit  Alcides  Aquilone  natos, 
patre  Neptuno  genitum  necavit  635 

sumere  innumeras  solitum  figuras: 
Ipse  post  terrae  pelagique  pacem, 
post  feri  Ditis  patefacta  regna, 
vivus  ardent!  recubans  in  Oeta 
praebuit  saevis  sua  membra  flammis,  640 

tabe  consumptus  gemini  cruoris 
miinere  nuptae. 

stravit  Aneaeum  violcntus  ictu 
saetiger;  fratrem,  Meleagre,  matris 
Impius  mactds  morerisque  dextra  645 

matris  iratac.     meruore  cuncti 
morte  quod  crimen  tener  expiavit 
Herculi  magno  puer  fnrepertus, 
rdptus,  heu,  tutas  puer  inter  undas. 
Ite  nunc  fortes  jjeranite  poutum  650 

fonte  timendo. 

Idmonem,  quamvi's  bene  fata  nosset, 
condidit  serpens  Libycis  liarenis; 
omnibus  verax,  sibi  ftilsus  uni 
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concidit  Mopsus  caruicque  The  bis.  655 
lUe  si  vere  cecinit  futura, 

exul  errabft  Thetidis  maritus.  657 

fulmine  et  ponto  moriens  Oileus;  661 

.  .  .  patrioque  pendet  660 
crimine  poenas. 

igne  fallaci  nociturus  Argis  658 

Nauplius  praeceps  cadet  in  profundum;  659 

eoniugis  fatiim  redimens  Pheraei  662 

uxor,  impendes  animam  marito. 
ipse  qui  praedam  spoliumque  iussit 
aureum  prima  revehi  carina,  665 

ustus  accenso  Pelias  aeno 
arsit  angustas  vagus  inter  undas. 
iam  satis,  divi,  mare  vindicastis : 
parcite  iusso. 

NUTRIX 

Pavet  animus,  horret,  magna  pernicies  adest.  670 

immane  quantum  augescit  et  semet  dolor 
accendit  ipse  vimque  praeteritam  integrat. 
vidi  furentem  saepe  et  aggressam  deos, 
caelum  trahentem  :  mains. his,  mains  parat 
Medea  monstrum.     namque  ut  attonito  gradu  675 

evasit  et  penetrale  funestum  attigit, 
totas  opes  effundit  et  quidquid  diu 
etiam  ipsa  timuit  promit  atque  omnem  explicat 
turbam  malorum,  arcc4na  secreta  abdita, 
et  triste  laeva  comprecans  sacrum  manu  680 

pestes  vocat  quascumque  ferventis  creat 
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harena  Libyae  quasque  perpetua  nive 

Taurus  cohercet  frigore  Arctoo  rigens, 

et  omne  monstrum.     trdcta  magicis  cantibus 

squamifera  latebris  tiirba  desert  is  adest.  685 

hie  saeva  serpens  corpus  immensum  trahit 

trifidamque  linguam  exertat  et  quaerit  quibus 

mortifera  veniat:  carmine  audito  stupet 

tumidiimque  nodis  corpus  aggestis  plicat 

cogitque  in  orbes.     '  parva  sunt '  inquit  '  mala  690 

et  vile  telum  est,  ima  quod  telliis  creat : 

caelo  petam  venena.     iam  iam  tempus  est 

aliquid  movere  fraude  vulgari  dltius. 

hue  ille  vasti  more  torrentis  iacens 

descendat  anguis,  cuius  immensos  duae,  695 

maior  minorque,  sentiunt  nodos  ferae 

(maior  Pelasgis  apta,  Sidoniis  minor) 

pressasque  tandem  solvat  Ophiuchiis  manus 

viriisque  fundat ;  adsit  ad  cantus  meos 

lacessere  ausus  gemina  Python  numina.  700 

et  Hydra  et  omnis  redeat  Herculea  manu 

succisa  serpens,  caede  se  reparans  sua. 

tu  quoque  relictis  pervigil  Colchis  ades, 

sopite  primum  cantibus,  serpens,  meis.' 

Postquam  dvocavit  6mne  serpentiim  genus,  705 

cong^rit  in  unum  fn'igis  infausta6  mala : 
quaeciimque  generat  fnvius  saxfs  Eryx, 
quae  fert  opertis  hieme  perpetud  iugis 
sparsus  cruore  Caucasus  Prom(5thei, 

et  quis  sagittas  dfvites  Arab^s  linunt  7" 

pharetrilque  pugnax  M6dus  aut  ParthI  leves,  710 

aut  quos  sub  axe  frfgido  suc6s  legunt  712 

luds  Suebae  nobiles  Hercyniis: 
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quodciimque  tellus  vere  nidifico  creat         ^^W, 

aut  rigida  cum  iam  briima  discussit  decusF^^^.^         715 

nemorum  et  nivali  cuncta  constrinxit  gelu,  ^> 

quodcumque  gramen  flore  mortifero  viret, 

quiciimque  tortis  siicus  in  radicibus 

causas  nocendi  gignit,  attrectat  manu. 

Haemonius  illas  contulit  pestes  Athos,  '  720 

has  Pindus  ingens,  lUa  Pangaei  iugis 

teneram  cruenta  fa  Ice  deposuit  comam; 

has  aluit  altum  gurgitem  Tigris  premens, 

Daniivius  illas,  has  per  arentes  plagas 

tepidis  Hydaspes  gemmifer  currens  aquis,  725 

nomenque  terris  qui  dedit  Baetis  suis 

Hesperia  pulsans  maria  languenti  vado. 

haec  passa  ferrum  est,  dum  parat  Phoebus  diem, 

illius  alta  nocte  succisus  frutex; 

at  hiiius  ungue  secta  cantato  seges,  730 

Mortifera  carpit  gramina  ac  serpentium 
saniem  exprimit  miscetque  et  obscenas  aves 
maestique  cor  bubonis  et  raucae  strigis 
exsecta  vivae  viscera,     haec  scelerum  artifex 
discreta  ponit ;  hfs  rapax  vis  ignium,  735 

his  gehda  pigri  frigoris  glacies  inest. 
addit  venenis  verba  non  illis  minus 
metuenda.     sonuit  ecce  vesano  gradu 
canitque.     mundus  vocibus  primis  tremit. 

Medea 

Comprecor  vulgus  silentum  vosque  feral^s  deos  740 

^t  Chaos  caecum  dtque  opacam  Ditis  umbrosf  domum, 
Tartari  ripi's  ligatos  squalidae  Mortis  specus. 
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supplicis,  animae,  reniissis  ciirrite  ad  thalamos  novos: 
rota  resLstettJiiembra  torquens,  tangat  Ixion  humum, 
Tant^lJ^^^eeurtfs  undas  haiiriat  Pirenidas.  745 

gijitvio/^nrpOena  sedeat  coniugis  socero  mei : 
lub;;?cus  per'saxa  retro  Sisyphum  volvat  lapis. 
va^  Giioque,  urnis  quas  foratis  inritus  ludit  labor, 
DaiTaides,  coite:  vestras  hic  dies  quaerit  manus.  — 
nunc  meis  vocata  sacris,  noctium  sidus,  veni  750 

pessimos  indiita  vultus,  fronte  non  una  minax. 

Tibi  more  gentis  vinculo  solvens  comam 
secreta  nudo  nemora  lustra vi  pede 
et  evocavi  niibibus  siccis  aquas 

egique  ad  imum  maria,  et  Oceanus  graves  75s 

interius  undas  aestibus  victis  dedit; 
pariterque  mundus  lege  confusa  aetheris 
et  solem  et  astra  vidit,  et  vetitiim  mare 
tetigistis,  ursae.     temporum  flexi  vices: 
aestfva  tellus  floruit  cantii  meo,  760 

coacta  messem  vidit  hibernam  Ceres; 
violenta  Phasis  vertit  in  fontem  vada 
et  Hi'ster,  in  tot  ora  divisiis,  truces 
compressit  undas  omnibus  ripis  piger. 
Sonu^re  fluctus,  ti'imuit  insanum  mare  765 

tac^nte  vento;  nemoris  antiqui  domus 
amisit  umbras,  vocis  imperio  meae 
die  reducto;  Phodbus  in  medio  stetit 
Hyadesque  nostris  cantibus  motae  labant: 
ad^sse  sacris  tempus  est,  Phoebe,  tuis.  770 

tibi  ha6c  cruenta  s^rta  tcxuntur  manu, 
novena  quae  serpens  ligat. 
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tibi  haec  Typhoeus  membra  quae  discors  tulit, 

qui  regna  concussit  lovis. 
vectoris  istic  perfidi  sanguis  inest,  775 

quem  Nessus  expinins  dedit. 
Oetaeus  isto  cinere  defecit  rogus, 

qui  virus  Herculeiim  bibit. 
piae  sororis,  impiae  matri's,  facem 

ultricis  Althaeae  vides.  780 

reliquit  istas  invio  plumas  specu 

Harpyia,  dum  Zeten  fugit. 
his  adice  pinnas  saiiciae  Stymphalidos 

Lernaea  passae  spicula. 
sonuistis,  arae,  tripodas  agnosco  meos  785 

favente  commotos  dea. 

Video  Triviae  currus  agiles, 
non  quos  pleno  lucida  vultu 
pernox  agitat,  sed  quos  facie 

lurida  maesta,  cum  Thessalicis  790 

vexata  minis  caelum  freno 
propiore  legit,     sic  face  tristem 
pallida  lucem  funde  per  auras, 
horrore  novo  terre  populos 

inque  auxilium,  Dictynna,  tuum  795 

pretiosa  sonent  aera  Corinthi. 
tibi  Siinguineo  caespite  sacrum 
sollemne  damus,  tibi  de  medio 
rapta  sepulchro  fax  rwcturnos 
sustulit  ignes,  tibi  mota  caput  800 

flexa  voces  cervice  dedi, 
tibi  fiinereo  de  more  iacens 
passos  cingit  vitta  capillos, 
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tibi  iactatur  tristis  Stygia 

ramus  ab  unda,  tibi  niidato  805 

pectore  maenas  sacro  feriam 

bracchia  cultro.     manet  noster 

sanguis  ad  aras :  assuesce,  manus, 

stringere  ferrum  carosque  pati 

posse  cruores  —  sacrum  laticem  810 

percussa  dedi. 

quodsi  nimium  saepe  vocari 

quereris  votis,  ignosce  precor: 

causa  vocandi,  Persei,  tuos 

saepius  arcus  una  litque  eadem  est  815 

semper,  lason. 

tu  nunc  vestes  tinge  Creusae, 

quas  cum  primum  sumpserit,  imas 

urat  serpens  flamma  medullas. 

ignis  fulvo  clusiis  in  auro  820 

latet  obscurus,  quem  mi'hi  caeli 

qui  furta  luit  viscere  feto 

dedit  et  docuit  condere  vires 

arte,  Prometheus,     dedit  4t  tenui 

sulphure  tectos  Mulclber  ignes,  825 

et  vivacis  fulgura  flammae 

de  cognato  Phaethonte  tuli. 

habeo  mediae  donc4  Chimaerae, 

habeo  flammas  usto  tauri 

guttiire  raptas,  quas  p^rmixto  830 

felle  Medusae  taciturn  iussi 

servare  malum. 

add6  venenis  stimulos,  Hecate, 

donisque  meis  semfna  flammae 

condita  serva.     fallant  visus  835 
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tactusque  ferant,  meet  in  pectus 
venasque  calor,  stillent  artus 
ossaque  fument  vincatque  suas 
flagrante  coma  nova  niipta  faces. 

Vota  tenentur:  ter  latratus  840 

audax  Hecate  dedit  et  sacros 
edidit  ignes  face  liicifera. 

Peracta  vis  est  omnis :  hue  natos  voca, 
pretiosa  per  quos  dona  nubenti  feras. 
ite,  ite,  nati,  matris  infaustae  genus,  845 

placate  vobis  munere  et  multa  prece 
dominam  ac  novercam.     vadite  et  celeres  domum 
referte  gressus,  ultimo  amplexu  ut  fruar. 

Chorus 

Quonam  cruenta  maenas 
praeceps  amore  saevo  850 

rapitur?     quod  impotent! 
f acinus  parat  furore  ? 
vultus  citatus  ira 
riget  et  caput  feroci 

quati^ns  superba  motu  855 

regi  minatur  ultro. 
quis  credat  exulem  ? 

flagrant  genae  rubentes, 

pallor  fugat  rub6rem, 

nulKim  vagante  f6rma  860 

servat  diu  colorem. 

hue  fert  pedes  et  illuc, 
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ut  tigris  orba  natis 

cursii  furente  lustrat 

Gangeticum  nemiis.  86s 

frenare  nescit  iras 

Medea,  non  amores; 

nunc  ira  amorque  causam 

iunxere:  quid  sequetur? 

quando  efferet  Pelasgis  870 

nefanda  Colchis  arvis 

gressum  metuque  solvet 

regnum  simulque  reges? 

nunc,  Phoebe,  mitte  ciirrus 

nullo  morante  loro,  87s 

nox  condat  alma  lucem, 

mergat  diem  timendum 

dux  noctis  Hesperus. 

NUNTIUS 

Periere  cuncta,  concidit  regni  status. 
nata  atque  genitor  cinere  permixto  iacent.  880 

Chor.    Qua  fraiide  capti  ?     Nunt.    Qua  solent  reges  capi : 
donfs.     Chor.    In  illis  esse  quis  potuit  dolus  ? 
Nunt.    Et  ipse  miror  vixque  iam  facto  malo 
potuisse  fieri  cr6do.     Chor.   Quis  cladis  modus? 
Nunt.  Avidus  per  omnem  r^giae  partem  furit  885 

ut  iiissus  ignis:  iam  domus  tota  occidit, 
urbi  timetur.     Chor.   tJnda  flammas  opprimat. 
Nunt.    Et  hoc  in  ista  chide  mirandum  accidit : 
alit  unda  flammas,  quoque  prohibotur  magis, 
magis  ardet  ignis :  ipsa  praesidia  occupat.  890 
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NUTRIX 


Effer  citatum  sede  Pelopec4  gradum, 
Medea,  praeceps  quaslibet  terras  pete. 

Medea 

Egone  ut  recedam?     si  profugissem  prius, 
ad  hoc  redirem.     nuptias  specto  novas, 
quid,  anime,  cessas  ?     sequere  felicem  impetum.  895 

pars  liltionis  ista,  qua  gaudes,  quota  est  ? 
amas  adhuc,  furiose,  si  satis  est  tibi 
caelebs  lason.     quaere  poenarum  genus 
haut  lisitatum  iamque  sic  temet  para : 
fas  omne  cedat,  abeat  expulsiis  pudor;  9°° 

vindicta  levis  est  quam  ferunt  purae  manus. 
incumbe  in  iras  teque  languentem  excita 
penitusque  veteres  pectore  ex  imo  impetus 
violentus  hauri.     quidquid  admissum  est  adhuc, 
pietas  vocetur.     hoc  age  et  faxis  sciant  905 

quam  levia  fuerint  quamque  vulgaris  notae 
quae  commodavi  scelera.     prolusit  dolor 
per  ista  noster:  quid  manus  poterant  rudes 
audere  magnum  ?     quid  puellaris  furor  ? 
Medea  nunc  sum ;  crevit  ingenium  malis.  91° 

luvat,  iuvat  rapuisse  fraternum  caput; 
artiis  iuvat  secuisse  et  arcano  pat  rem 
spoliasse  sacro,  iiivat  in  exitiiim  senis 
armasse  natas.     quaere  materiam,  dolor: 
ad  omne  f acinus  non  rudem  dcxtram  afferes.  915 

Quo  te  igitur,  ira,  mittis,  aut  quae  pdrfido 
intendis  hosti  tela?     nescio  quid  ferox 
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decrevit  animus  intus  et  nondum  sibi 

audet  fateri.     stulta  properavi  nimis: 

ex  paelice  utinam  liberos  hostis  meus  ^  920 

aliquos  haberet  —  quidquid  ex  illo  tuum  est, 

Creusa  peperit.     placuit  hoc  pocnae  genus, 

meritoque  placuit:  ultimum,  agnosco,  scelus 

animo  parandum  est  —  Iiberi  quondam  mei, 

vos  pro  paternis  sceleribus  poenas  date.  92s 

Cor  pepulit  horror,  membra  torpescunt  gelu 
pectusque  tremuit.     ira  discessit  loco 
materque  tota  coniuge  expulsa  redit. 
egone  lit  meorum  liberum  ac  prolis  meae 
fundam  cruorem?     melius,  ah,  demens  furor!  930 

incognitum  istud  facinus  ac  dirum  nefas 
a  me  quoque  absit ;  quod  scelus  miseri  luent  ? 
scelus  est  lason  genitor  et  maiiis  scelus 
Medea  mater  —  occidant,  non  sunt  mei.  — 
pereant?     mei  sunt;  crimine  et  culpa  carent. —  935 

sunt  mnocentes :  fateor,  et  frater  fuit. 
quid,  anime,  titubas?     ora  quid  lacrimal  rigant 
variamque  nunc  hue  ira,  nunc  illuc  amor 
diducit  ?     anceps  a^stus  incertam  rapit  ; 
ut  saeva  rapidi  b611a  cum  venti  gerunt  940 

utrimque  fluctus  maria  discord^s  agunt 
dubiumque  fervet  p61agus,  haut  alitor  meum 
cor  fiuctuatur.     fra  pietat^m  fugat 
irdmque  pietas  —  c^de  pietati,  dolor. 

Hue,  cara  proles,  unicum  afflicta^  domus  94S 

solamen,  hue  vos  f6rte  et  infusos  mihi 
coniungite  artus.     habeat  incolum^s  pater, 
dum  et  mater  habeat  —  urget  exilium  ac  fuga. 
iam  iam  meo  rapi^ntur  avulsi  6  sinu, 
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flentes,  gementes  osculis  —  pereant  patri,  950 

periere  matri.     rursus  increscit  dolor 

et  fervet  odium,  repetit  invitam  manum 

antiqua  Erinys  —  ira,  qua  ducis,  sequor. 

utinam  superbae  turba  Tantalidos  meo 

exisset  utero  bisque  septenos  parens  9SS 

natos  tulissem  !     sterilis  in  poenas  fui  — 

fratri  patrique  quod  sat  est,  peperi  duos. 

Quonam  ista  tendit  tiirba  Furiarum  impotens  ? 
quern  quaerit  aut  quo  flammeos  ictus  parat, 
aut  cui  cruentas  agmen  inferniim  faces  960 

intentat  ?     ingens  anguis  excusso  sonat 
tortus  flagello.     quern  trabe  infesta  petit 
Megaera  ?  —  cuius  umbra  dispersis  venit 
incerta  membris  ?     frater  est,  poenas  petit  — 
dabimus,  sed  omnes.     fige  luminibus  faces,  965 

lania,  perure,  pectus  en  Furiis  patet. 

Discedere  a  me,  frater,  ultrices  deas 
manesque  ad  imos  ire  securds  iube : 
mihi  me  relinque  et  utere  hac,  frater,  manu 
quae  strinxit  ensem  —  victima  manes  tuos  970 

placamus  ista.     quid  repens  affert  sonus? 
parantur  arma  meque  in  exitium  petunt. 
excelsa  nostrae  tecta  conscendam  domus 
caede  incohata.     perge  tu  meciim  comes, 
tuum  quoque  ipsa  corpus  hinc  mecum  liveham.  975 

nunc  hoc  age,  anime :  non  in  occulto  tibi  est 
perdenda  virtus;  approba  popul6  manum. 
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Iason 

Quiciimque  regum  cladibus  fid  us  doles, 
Concurre,  ut  ipsam  sceleris  auctorem  horridi 
Capidmus.     hue,  hue  fortis  armiferi  cohors  980 

Conferte  tela,  vertite  ex  imo  domum. 
Med.     lam  iam  recepi  sceptra,  germanum,  patrem, 
spoliumque  Colchi  pecudis  auratae  tenant; 
rediere  regna,  rapta  virginitas  redit. 

o  placida  tandem  niimina,  o  festum  diem,  98s 

o  nuptialem!     vade,  perfectum  est  scelus; 
vindicta  nondum :  perage,  dum  faciunt  manus. 
quid  nune  moraris,  anime?     quid  dubitas  potens? 
iam  cecidit  ira.     paenitet  faeti,  pudet. 
quid,  misera,  feei  ?     misera?     paeniteat  Ueet,  990 

feci  —  voluptas  magna  me  invitam  subit, 
et  6cce  crescit.     derat  hoc  unum  mihi, 
spectator  iste.     nil  adhue  facti  reor: 
quidquid  sine  isto  fecimus  sceleris  perit. 
Ias.    En  ipsa  tecti  parte  praecipiti  imminet.  995 

hue  rapiat  ignes  aliquis,  ut  flammis  cadat 
suis  perusta.     Med.    Congere  extremum  tuis 
natis,  Iason,  funus,  ac  tunmlum  strue: 
coniiinx  soeerque  iiista  iam  functis  habcnt, 
a  m6  sepulti;  natus  hie  fatum  tulit,  1000 

hie  t6  vidente  dabitur  exitio  pari. 
Ias.    Per  niimen  omne  p6rque  communis  fugas 
torosque,  quos  non  nostra  violavit  fides, 
iam  pdree  nato.     si  quod  est  crimen,  meum  est: 
me  d6do  morti;  n6xium  maeta  caput.  1005 

Med.    Hae  quii  reeusas,  qu:i  doles,  ferrum  6xigam. 
i  nunc,  superbe,  virginuni  thalamos  pete, 
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relinque  matres.     Ias.   tJnus  est  poenae  satis. 

Med.    Si  posset  una  caede  satiari  haec  manus, 

nullam  petisset.     lit  duos  perimam,  tamen  loio 

nimium  est  dolori  numerus  angustiis  meo. 

Ias.    Tarn  perage  coeptum  facinus,  haut  ultra  precor,    1014 

moramque  saltern  supplicis  dona  meis.  1015 

Med.    Perfriiere  lento  scelere,  ne  propera,  dolor: 

meiis  dies  est ;  tempore  accepto  utiniur. 

Ias.   Infesta,  memet  perime.     Med.    Misereri  iubes. 

bene  est,  peractum  est.     plura  non  habui,  dolor, 

quae  tibi  litarem.     lumina  hue  tumida  alleva,  1020 

ingrate  lason.     coniugem  agnoscis  tuam? 

sic  fiigere  soleo.     patuit  in  caelum  via :     • 

squamosa  gemini  colla  serpentes  iugo 

summissa  praebent.     recipe  iam  natos,  parens; 

ego  inter  auras  aliti  curru  vehar.  1025 

Ias.    Per  alta  vade  spatia  sublimi  aethere, 

testare  nullos  esse,  qua  veheris,  deos. 


THE   STORY   OF   HERCULES 

Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  afterward  wife 
of  Amphitryon.  The  goddess  Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  rivals 
in  Jupiter's  affections,  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Alcmena  and  her 
son  from  the  first.  As  it  had  been  foretold  that  a  child  born  at  a 
certain  time  would  have  the  mastery  over  his  neighbors,  Juno  as 
Lucina  delayed  the  birth  of  Hercules  and  hastened  that  of  Eurj^s- 
theus,  son  of  Sthenelus,  so  that  the  latter  was  the  elder  and  so 
master  of  the  other. 

Her  persecution  of  the  infant  Hercules  began  in  his  very  cradle. 
Two  serpents  were  sent  to  destroy  him,  but  the  child  of  a  few  hours 
seized  them  and  strangled  them  to  death.  When  he  reached 
maturity  he  was  made  servant  to  Eurystheus  for  a  certain  time 
and  required  to  perform  whatever  tasks  he  might  impose.  With 
Juno's  aid  tasks  were  assigned  which  seemed  impossible  of  per- 
formance, and  these  are  known  as  "the  twelve  labors."  They 
were:  (1)  kiUing  the  Nemean  lion;  (2)  the  hydra;  (3)  capturing 
the  hind  of  Maenalus;  (4)  the  boar  of  Erymanthus;  (5)  cleansing 
the  stables  of  Augeas;  (6)  kilUng  the  Stymphahan  birds;  (7)  cap- 
turing the  Cretan  bull;  (8)  the  mares  of  Diomede;  (9)  the  girdle 
of  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons;  (10)  Geryon  and  his  cattle; 
(11)  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides;    (12)  the  capture  of  Cerberus. 

Besides  these  assigned  labors  he  performed  many  voluntary 
exploits,  known  as  parerga,  and  constituted  himself  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  foe  of  tyrants.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
represented  as  bringing  about  peace  and  happiness  throughout 
the  world. 

Meantime  he  had  mariied  Megara,  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  who  was  left  at  home  -with  her  three  children  during  his 
absence  on  the  last  adventure.  While  he  was  in  the  infernal 
world  Creon  and  his  sons  were  killed  and  the  royal  power  usurped 
by  Lj^cus,  an  adventurer  from  Euboea. 

At  this  point  begins  the  action  of  the  play,  which  is  introduced 
by  a  soUloquy  of  Juno's,  expressing  her  disgust  at  his  constant 
success  and  resolving  to  turn  his  might  against  himself  and  so 
destroy  him. 
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ACT  I 

Dramatis  Personae:  In  the  Greek  drama  the  rule  was  strictly- 
observed  that  not  more  than  three  speaking  characters  might 
appear  on  the  stage  at  once.  The  classification  here  given  — 
which  is  borrowed  from  Richter  —  shows  how  Seneca  probably 
had  the  same  rule  in  mind.  It  was  violated  constantly  by  Plautus 
and  Terence  in  their  comedies.  All  the  parts  were  taken  by  men, 
as  female  actors  were  unheard  of. 

Scene  1  (w.  1-124).  —  The  goddess  Juno  expresses  her  vexa- 
tion at  her  husband's  infidelity  and  the  honors  shown  her  rivals. 
Especially  is  she  troubled  by  the  prowess  of  Hercules,  the  son  of 
Alcmena,  who  has  overcome  every  monster  that  can  be  sent  against 
him,  and  even  has  invaded  the  lower  world  and  captured  its  guard, 
the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus.  She  resolves  to  make  him  his 
own  destroyer,  and  summons  the  Furies  to  her  aid. 

1.  soror:  appositive  to  the  subject  of  deserui,  3. — Tonantis  : 
Jupiter. 

2.  nomen:  soror.  She  regards  her  claim  to  the  title  of  wife  as 
vitiated  by  her  husband's  infidelity  (cf.  Dido's  words,  Vergil,  A. 
4.  323):  Hospes,  hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de  coniuge  restat  — 
Guest,  since  only  this  name  remains  from  that  of  husband.  —  semper 
alienum:  always  another's  lover. — lovem:  this  and  templa  are 
objects  of  deserui.     She  is  leaving  her  home  in  heaven. 

5.  colenda  est:  sc.  mihi  —  /  must  dwell  on  the  earth.  — paelices: 
the  mortal  women  whom  Jupiter  had  loved,  and  who  as  constella- 
tions had  been  given  place  in  the  skies;  she  names  or  describes 
Callisto  (6),  Europa  (9),  the  Pleiades  (11),  Danae  (13),  Leda  (14), 
Latona  (15),  Semele  (16)  and  Alcmena  (22). 

6-15.  hinc,  hinc,  illinc,  hinc,  hinc:  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
pointing  to  the  constellations  which  immortalized  her  rivals.  — 
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Arctos:  nom.  sing.  Ursa  Major,  which  according  to  one  account 
is  the  translated  nymph  Callisto,  who  had  been  loved  by  Jupiter. 
Their  son  Areas  was  placed  in  the  heavens  with  his  mother  as  the 
constellation  Arctophylax.  Ursa  Major  w-as  known  to  the  Greeks 
very  early,  and  hence  is  said  (7)  to  guide  the  fleet  of  Argolis. 

8.  hinc  .  .  .  nitet:  on  this  side,  where  the  day  is  lengthened  in 
the  early  spring,  shines  the  bearer  of  Tyrian  Europa  over  the  seas. 
The  sun  passes  out  of  the  zodiacal  sign  Aries  into  Taurus  about 
April  20,  when  the  spring  is  young. 

9.  vector:  the  snow-white  bull  which  carried  off  Europa  from 
Sidon  to  Crete  (Ovid,  M.  2.  833-875),  and  by  way  of  reward  was 
made  the  constellation  Taurus. 

10.  timendum  .  .  .  gregem:  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of  Atlas 
(called  Atlantides  in  11),  three  of  whom  —  Maia,  Electra  and 
Taygcte  —  had  enjoyed  the  fa^'o^  of  Jove,  and  were  the  mothers 
respectively  of  Mercury,  Dardanus  and  Lacedacmon.  The  poet 
here  ascribes  to  them  the  malign  influence  upon  the  weather 
which  ordinarily  belonged  to  the  Hyades  (see  note  on  Med.  311), 
who  also  were  daughters  of  Atlas.  As  their  times  of  rising  and 
setting  varied  with  the  seasons,  and  they  thus  appeared  to  change 
position,  they  are  called,  in  11,  vagantes. 

11.  exerunt:  for  exserunt,  the  superfluous  s  being  omitted 
after  x. 

12.  Orion:  for  his  adventures  on  earth  see  Classical  Dictionary. 
As  a  constellation  he  i.s  represented  as  a  giant  armed  with  club  and 
sword  and  continuing  in  the  heavens  the  pursuit  of  the  Pleiades 
which  he  had  begun  while  a  mortal.  Though  not  a  son  of  Jupiter, 
like  Areas,  Perseus  and  the  others  here  mentioned,  he  is  looked 
upon  by  Juno  as  an  interloper. 

13.  Perseus  the  golden  has  his  own  stars.  The  allusion  in  sues 
Stellas  may  be  to  the  constellation  Perseus  alone,  or  to  Andromeda 
with  it,  as  her  rescue  from  the  sea-monster  was  one  of  his  greatest 
exploits.  He  was  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  whom  the  god  visited 
in  a  sliowor  of  gold  (hence  aureus). 

14.  Tyndaridae:  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
known  in  the  heavens  as  the  constellation  Gemini,  which  the  an- 
cients always  associated  with  fair  weather  (clara  signa;  cf.  fratres 
Helenae,  lucida  sidera,  Horace,  C.  1.3.  2). 
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15.  quibus:  sc.  ii.  Apollo  and  Diana  were  the  twin  children 
of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  As  the  time  of  their  birth  drew  near  the 
ever  watchful  Juno  secured  from  the  earth  a  pledge  that  she  would 
grant  the  mother  no  resting-place.  In  her  distress  Latona  ap- 
pealed to  the  sea,  and  the  island  Ortj^gia,  which  hitherto  had 
floated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Aegean,  emerged  and  became 
stationary  (mobilis  tellus  stetit).  This  island,  on  account  of  its 
having  first  appeared  at  this  time,  was  known  thenceforth  as 
Delos  (from  StjXw,  appear),  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  twin 
deities. 

16.  Bacchi  parens:  Semele,  translated  to  the  skies  by  her 
son. 

18.  The  universe  wears  the  wreath  of  the  Cretan  maid.  This  was 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos.  Having  saved  the  life  of  Theseus 
by  giving  him  a  clew  to  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth,  she  fled  with 
him  and  was  abandoned  on  the  island  Naxos,  where  she  was  found 
and  loved  bj'-  Bacchus.  Her  bridal  wreath  (serta)  was  hung  in 
the  heavens  as  the  constellation  Corona.  Thus  not  only  Bacchus 
and  his  mother  (16)  but  his  mistress,  too,  had  invaded  the  skies. 

20.  nuribus:  in  its  wider  sense  of  women,  with  especial  reference 
to  Jupiter's  favorites  there. 

21.  novercam  fecit:  Juno  calls  herself  the  stepmother  of  all  the 
sons  of  Jupiter  who  were  not  her  own;  of  these  Bacchus  the  son 
of  Semele,  Amphion  and  Zethus  the  sons  of  Antiope,  and  Hercules 
the  son  of  Alcmena  all  were  Thebans.  —  escendat:  not  merely 
mount  up  to  heaven  (which  would  be  ascendat),  but  rise  out  of  her 
proper  sphere. 

22.  The  catalogue  of  Juno's  grievances  against  her  faithless 
husband  reaches  its  climax  in  the  mention  of  Alcmena,  the  mother 
of  Hercules.  The  name  here  appears  in  its  Greek  form  Alcmene, 
for  the  sake  of  long  ultima.  She  is  victrix  in  the  person  of  her  in- 
vincible son.  Translate,  Though  Alcmena,  victorious,  should  .  .  . 
hold  my  place,  ami  her  son  ivith  her  possess  the  promised  stars,  etc. 

24.  impendit  diem:  at  Hercules'  conception  the  sun,  bidden  to 
keep  his  brightness  sunk  in  the  ocean,  failed  to  rise  at  all  one  day. 

27.  non  sic  abibunt:  apodosis  of  escendat  licet  (22)  and  occu- 
pet  (23).  —  odia:   sc.  mea,  and  mens  with  animus  (28). 

30.    quae  bella:   sc.  saevus  dolor  geret. 
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32.  A  striking  case  of  the  asyndeton  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  Seneca's  style  (cf.  1260,  where  six  nouns  without 
connectives  constitute  the  line). 

33.  fractum  .  .  .  est:  sc.  ab  Hercule.  Hercules  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  subject  of  the  verbs  that  follow  —  superat,  crescit,  fruitur, 
vertit.  —  crescit  mails:    he  thrives  upon  misfortune. 

34.  ira  fruitur:  cf.  fruitur  dis  iratis  (Juvenal,  Sat.  1.  49),  enjoys 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  —  in  laudes  .  .  .  vertit:  he  turns  my  hate  to 
his  own  glory  by  succeeding  in  spite  of  it.  Throughout  his  career 
Juno  was  the  bitter  foe  of  Hercules,  devising  for  him  labors  that 
seemed  impossible  and  doing  her  utmost  to  prevent  his  success. 

36.  pattern  probavi:  /  have  succeeded  only  in  proving  Jove  his 
father. 

38.  bines  .  .  .  Aethiopas:  in  the  Odyssey  (1.  22-24)  we  read  of 
"The  Ethiopians,  most  remote  of  men.  Two  tribes  there  are: 
one  dwells  beneath  the  rising,  one  beneath  the  setting  sun."  — 
(Bryant's  translation.) 

40.  monstra  .  .  .  desunt:  the  most  fearful  monsters  in  the 
universe  —  lion,  hydra,  and  now  Cerberus  —  had  fallen  before  him, 
and  the  goddess  was  in  despair  of  finding  new  ones  to  take  their 
place. 

41.  minorque  .  .  .  iubere:  'tis  a  less  task  for  Hercules  to  do  my 
bidding  than  for  me  to  bid  (cf.  Hercules'  own  words  in  Ovid,  M.  9. 
198 :  Defessa  iubendo  est  lovis  coniunx,  ego  sum  indefessus  agendo 
—  weary  of  commanding  is  Jupiter's  wife,  but  I  am  unwearied  in 
doing).  —  Herculi:    dat. 

43.  tyranni:  Eurystheus,  to  whom  it  was  fated  that  Hercules 
should  be  subject  for  a  time.  —  violento:  forceful,  mighty. 

45.  armatus  .  .  .  hydra:  after  slaying  the  Nemean  lion  the 
hero  constantly  carried  its  impenetrable  skin  as  a  shield  (cf.  797, 
1150),  while  his  arrows  were  poisoned  by  dipping  into  the  hydra's 
gall  (cf.  1195).  Hence  he  is  said  in  44  to  carry  as  weapons  what 
he  hcul  feared  and  afterward  defeated. 

47.  inferni  lovis:  Pluto  (cf.  diro  lovi,  60S;  lovi  Stygio,  Vergil, 
A.  4.  638). 

48.  opima:  for  spolia  opima  (.see  51;  and  for  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  cf.  Livy,  1.  10);  or  perhaps  used  substantively  as  in  Pliny's 
panegyric,  17,  in  the  sense  spoils  of  honor.  —  ad  superos:  to  the 
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land  of  the  living  as  contrasted  with  the  subterranean  abode  of  the 
dead  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  481). 

50.  inferum:  gen.  plu.,  here  contrasted  with  superos,  48:  / 
saw  him,  myself  I  saw  him,  after  having  riven  the  darkness  of  the 
underworld  and  vanquished  Pluto,  displaying  to  his  father  the  spoils 
of  that  father's  brother. 

51.  iactantem:  sc.  Herculem,  object  of  vidi. — patri:  Jupiter, 
who  was  Hercules'  father  and  Pluto's  brother  (hence /ra<er«a,  52). 

53.  ipsum:  Pluto. — paria  sortitum:  in  the  Iliad  (15.  184  flf.) 
Neptune  says  :  — 

"  We  are  three  brothers  —  Jupiter  and  I 
And  Pluto,  regent  of  the  realms  below. 
Three  parts  were  made  of  all  existing  things, 
And  each  of  us  received  his  heritage. 
The  lots  were  shaken,  and  to  me  it  fell 
To  dwell  forever  in  the  hoary  deep; 
And  Pluto  took  the  gloomy  realm  of  night; 
And,  lastly,  Jupiter  the  ample  heaven 
And  air  and  clouds."  —  (Bryant's  translation.) 

In  the  same  connection  the  sea-god  Neptune  claims  "rights  equal 
to  Jove's  own."  His  domain  repeatedly  in  these  tragedies  is  called 
regna  secunda  (e.g.  Med.  598;  cf.  secundo  sceptro,  599),  and  Pluto's 
"the  third  lot"  {tertiae  sortis,  609). 

49.  foedus:  the  agreement  whereby  each  of  the  three  domains 
was  to  be  inviolable  (cf.  foedera  mundi,  Med.  606  n.).  A  son  of 
Jupiter  now  had  invaded  Pluto's  kingdom  and  carried  off  the 
three-headed  dog,  thus  violating  the  compact. 

55.  A  way  back  from  deepest  Hades  has  been  opened,  and  the 
m,ysteries  of  grim  death  have  been  revealed,  since  Hercules  has  re- 
turned unharmed. 

57.  ille:    Hercules.  —  ferox:    crultant. 

58.  superbifica:  a  word  found  nowhere  else,  lit.,  pride-creating, 
but  perhaps  not  greatly  different  in  force  from  superba. 

59.  atrum:  an  attribute  rather  of  the  underworld  itself,  but 
transferred  by  a  common  license  to  persons  and  things  belonging 
there  (cf.  ater  Cocytus,  Horace,  C.  2.  14.  17;  furvae  Proserpinae, 
Horace,  C.  2.  13.  21). 
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60.  At  any  surpassingly  unnatural  sight  the  sun  was  supposed 
to  hide  his  face  or  retrace  his  course  in  horror  (cf.  941,  1333), 
notably  at  the  feast  of  Thycstes  (cf.  Med.  28  n.). 

63.  timui  imperasse:  /  was  alarmed  at  having  given  such  com- 
mand. All  the  labors  of  Hercules  were  imposed  upon  him  by 
Eurystheus,  but  at  Juno's  suggestion.  —  levia:  trifling  when 
compared  with  what  may  come  (cf.  Med.  906). 

64.  caelo:  we  must  fear  for  heaven  itself.  —  summa  .  .  .  ima: 
Olympus  and  Hades,  the  respective  abodes  of  the  di  superi  and  di 
inferi. 

65.  patri:  Hercules  will  snatch  away  the  scepter  from  his  father, 
as  he  from  Saturn. 

66.  lenta:  with  via.  Bacchus  had  established  his  divinity  by 
a  relatively  peaceful  conquest,  and  been  admitted  to  Olympus  by 
the  gods.  Juno  fears  that  Hercules  will  force  his  way  thither 
by  violence. 

70.  ferendo:  by  bearing  it  up  he  has  learned  that  heaven  can  be 
overmatched  by  his  strength.  When  Hercules,  in  quest  of  the  apples 
of  the  Hesperides,  had  come  to  where  Atlas  stood  supporting  the 
heavens,  the  latter  volunteered  to  procure  the  golden  fruit  if  Her- 
cules would  meantime  take  his  place.  The  hero  consented  and 
received  the  burden,  which  he  bore  with  ease;  hence,  melius  .  .  . 
sedit,  72  (cf.  425,  528,  1101). 

72.   melius:  better  than  on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas. 

74.  me  prementem:  Juno,  in  heaven,  had  lent  her  weight  in  the 
hope  of  crushing  the  upstart.  — meditantem :    sc.  Hercidem. 

75.  Perge,  ira,  perge  :  on,  wrath,  on!  Crush  him  as  he  meditates 
great  plans!  Meet  him!  Tear  him  yourself  with  your  own  hands! 
Why  do  you  commit  the  satisfaction  of  such  hate  {to  any  one  else)  ? 

77.  ferae:  the  monsters  overcome  (see  the  labors  detailed, 
222-248). 

78.  vacet:  be  relieved  of  his  precarious  mastery  over  Hercules. 
For  Eurystheus  see  43  n.  — fessus:  cf.  41  n.,  especially  the  quota- 
tion from  Ovid. 

79.  Ti tanas:  the  sons  of  Caclus  and  Terra  (Heaven  and  Earth), 
who  overthrew  their  father  and  set  up  in  his  place  the  youngest 
of  their  number,  Kronos  or  Saturn.  Later  the  majority  of  the 
Titans,  including  descendants  of  the  original  twelve,  supported 
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Jupiter  in  his  successful  attempt  to  dethrone  Saturn.  Only  the 
family  of  lapetus,  embracing  Prometheus,  Epimetheus  and  their 
descendants,  dared  oppose  him,  and  it  is  to  them  that  reference 
is  made  here. 

80.  laxa:    imperative.  —  Siculi  verticis:    Mt.  Aetna. 

81.  tellus  .  .  .  Doris:  Sicily,  which  was  colonized  largely  by 
Dorians  from  Corinth. — gigante:  Enceladus,  who,  in  his  flight 
after  the  defeat  of  the  giants  in  their  attack  on  Jupiter,  was  buried 
under  the  island  of  Sicily,  cast  upon  him  by  Minerva  (cf.  Med. 
410  n.,  where  he  is  called  a  Titan ;  Vergil,  A.  3.  578-582).  Hercules 
had  been  Jupiter's  ally  on  that  occasion;  hence  vicit  ista,  83.  — tre- 
mens: cf.  Vergil,  A.  3.  581 :  {Fama  est)  fessum  quotiens  mutet 
latus,intremereomnem  .  .  .  Trinacriam — The  story  is  that  whenever 
he  turns  his  weary  body,  all  Sicily  shakes. — monstri:  Enceladus. 

85.  bella  .  .  .  gerat:  an  intimation  of  Juno's  plan,  serving  to 
make  the  hero's  madness  the  natural  climax  of  the  plot  and  to  give 
unity  to  the  whole.  Do  you  seek  a  match  for  Hercules  ?  There  is 
none  but  himself;   then  let  him  wage  war  with  himself. 

89-91.   The  speaker  apostrophizes  Hercules. 

91.    fugisse:   sc.  te  as  subject.  —  hie:    here,  on  earth. 

93.  discordem  deam:  Furor,  the  personification  of  madness 
(see  98),  corresponding  to  Lyssa,  introduced  by  Euripides  as  an 
acting  character  in  his  Herakles  Mainomenos,  which  most  likely 
was  Seneca's  immediate  model.  Farnabius  suggests  that  deam 
refers  to  the  fury  Megaera  (102),  and  this  is  consistent  with  the 
idea  in  94,  whom  a  great  cavern  of  the  mountain,  set  over  her,  guards, 
for  in  an  Orphic  hymn  the  Furies  are  represented  as  dwelling  in 
caverns  near  the  waters  of  the  Styx. 

96.  quidquid  relictum  est:  whatever  is  left  in  Hades  since  Cer- 
berus has  been  dragged  forth.  —  Scelus,  Impietas.  Error,  Furor : 
personifications  summoned  as  moi'e  terrible  than  any  concrete 
being  (cf.  Vergil's  description  of  the  horrid  forms  met  at  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  world,  A.  6.  273-281).  All  these  now 
are  to  assail  the  hero  and  contribute  to  the  horror  of  his  obsession 
and  his  crime 

98.  in  se  armatus:  Madness,  ever  armed  against  itself.  Here, 
as  in  85,  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  form  Juno's  vengeance  was 
to  take. 
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100.  famulae  Ditis:    the  Furies  —  Alecto,  Megaera,  Tisiphone. 

101.  pinum:  the  blazing  torch  carried  by  each  Fury  (cf.  trabem, 
103).  —  agmen:  company,  a  term  often  used  in  speaking  of  the 
three  sisters. 

103.  rogo:  a  torch  taken  from  a  funeral  pyre  would  be  of  evil 
omen,  and  hence  appropriate  to  the  fiendish  work  now  contem- 
plated (cf.  de  medio  rapta  sepulchro  fax,  Med.  798;  faces  de  funere 
raptas,  Ovid,  M.  6.  430). 

104.  hoc  agite:  this  do,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  (cf.  Med. 
562  n.). 

105.  pectus,  mentem:  your  heart  and  mind.  —  excoquat:  the 
subject  is  ignis. 

107.  animo  captus:  possessed,  maddened.  —  ut  possit  .  .  . 
insaniendum  est:  for  both  thought  and  form  cf.  Horace's  dictum, 
A. P.  102:  Si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi  —  //  you 
would  have  me  weep,  you  first  must  grieve  yourself. 

110.    sorores:  not  my  sisters,  but  ye  sisters  three  —  the  Furies. 

112.  dignum  noverca:  cf.  vota  te  digna,  1038,  said  by  Hercules 
to  the  same  goddess  Juno.  The  cruelty  of  a  stepmother  was  pro- 
verbial.—  vota  mutentur:  hitherto  her  desire  has  been  to  effect 
Hercules'  destruction;  now  it  is  that  he  may  live  to  return  and  meet 
a  more  fearful  fate. 

114.  manu  fortis:  strong  of  hand  to  do  the  deed  I  purpose  for 
him.  —  invent:   perfect  tense. 

116.  cupiat  mori:   see  1245,  1263,  1278. 

117.  hie:    the  adverb. 

119.  tela:  the  shafts  that  were  to  be  aimed  at  his  children 
(991  flf.).  —  librabo  manu:  /  will  aim  the  arrows  with  my  own  hand. 

122.  genitor:  though  when  the  crime  is  done  his  father  may  admit 
those  hands  to  heaven  (cf.  promissa  astra  occupet,  23;  astra  promittit 
pater,  959). 

124.    croceo:  a  stock  poetic  epithet  of  dawn  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  4.  585). 

Scene  2  (vv.  125-204).  —  The  chorus  describes  the  approach 
of  day  and  is  led  to  think  of  the  various  activities  to  which  men 
awake,  and  so  to  speak  of  the  last  daring  labor  of  Hercules.  It 
closes  with  a  eulogy  of  a  life  spent  in  repose  and  retirement.  The 
measure  is  the  anapestic  dimeter. 
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125.  rara:  fewer  stars  are  visible  as  the  daylight  brightens.  — ■ 
prono:  descending,  describing  the  western  sky  where  the  stars  are 
setting  (cf.  Ovid,  M.  2.  67:    ultima  prona  via  est). 

126.  languida:  growing  dim.  —  vagos  .  .  .  ignes:  the  plan- 
ets. 

128.  Phosphoros:  a  Greek  noun  in  nom.  sing.  Both  this  word 
and  its  Latin  synonym  Lucifer  have  the  literal  meaning  light- 
bringer,  and  refer  to  the  morning  star,  which,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  advancing  sun,  brings  up  the  rear  (cogit  .  .  .  agmen)  of  the 
starry  host  as  it  retreats. 

129.  signum:  Ursa  Major,  often  thought  of  as  a  wagon  on  ac- 
count of  the  figure  outlined  by  its  brightest  stars  (see  note  on  Med. 
315).     This  accounts  for  temone,  13L 

131.    verso  temone:  in  its  apparent  revolution  about  the  pole. 

133.  Titan:  the  sun,  as  often  (cf.  Med.  5).  —  Oeta:  Mt.  Oeta 
was  not  east  but  west  from  Thebes,  where  the  scene  of  this  play 
is  laid,  and  was  more  than  sixty  miles  distant.  In  Here.  Oet.  1440 
it  is  called  cubile  noctis.  No  doubt  its  inconsistent  introduction 
here  as  the  scene  of  the  sun's  rising  is  due  to  its  constant  and  close 
association  with  the  life  and  death  of  Hercules.  We  must  not 
scrutinize  too  closely  a  poet's  geography  —  or  history  either. 

134.  Now  the  thickets  famed  for  the  bacchantes,  daughters  of  Cad- 
mus, flooded  with  daylight  are  blushing.  Mt.  Cithaeron  is  meant, 
which  Ovid  (M.  3.  702)  calls  Cithaeron,  electus  facienda  ad  sacra 
—  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  rites  (of  Bacchus). — Bacchis:  the 
bacchantes.  Agave,  etc. 

136.  sorer:  Phoebe,  the  moon  goddess.  —  reditura:  to  return 
at  night. 

137.  labor:    the  day's  toil  for  men. 

139.  Observe  the  quantities  and  agreement  of  the  words  ending 
in  a  —  gelida,  cana,  pruina,  pabula. 

140.  dimisso:  from  the  fold,  where  they  had  been  kept  over- 
night. 

142.  nondum  rupta:  by  the  growth  of  horns  (cf .  nondum  cornibus 
findens  cutem,  Tro.  538;  frons  turgida  cornibus,  Horace,  C.  3. 
13.  4). 

143.  The  kinc  at  leisure  fill  again  (with  milk)  their  udders,  which 
were  drained  this  morning. 
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146-149.  The  nightingale,  shrill-voiced,  hangs  upon  the  topmost 
boughs  and  yearns,  amid  her  chirping  young,  to  spread  her  wings  to 
the  new  morning. 

149.  Thracia  paelex:  the  nightingale.  Philomela,  fleeing  with 
her  sister  Procnc  from  the  latter's  husband  Tereus,  was  changed 
into  a  nightingale  (Ovid,  M.  6.  667-670).  —  turba  .  .  .  confusa 
sonat:  of.  Chaucer,  Parlament  of  Foules,  190  ff. 

154.   hie:  a  fisherman. 

156.  instruit :  either  rebaits  his  hooks,  robbed  of  their  lure  (decep- 
tos),  or  excitedly  (suspensus)  gazes  upon  his  catch,  his  hand  closed 
tight  upon  it. 

158.  linea:   nom. 

159.  haec:  sc.  agunt  ii  —  these  are  the  occupations  of  those  who 
enjoy  the  tranquil  repose  of  a  guileless  life  and  a  home  that  is  happy 
with  a  little,  all  its  own.  For  laeta  .  .  .  parvo,  cf.  Horace,  C.  3. 
16.  43. 

162.  With  this  the  chorus  now  contrasts  the  complicated  life  of 
the  city.  Note  in  164-173  the  precise  alternation  of  demonstratives 
—  ille,  hie,  ilium,  hie,  and  cf.  Med.  720-725. 

164.  ille:  the  courtier  or  client.  —  superbos  aditus  regum:  cf. 
Horace,  Epod.  2.  7:  superba  civium  potentiorum  limina  —  the  proud 
thresholds  of  the  more  influential  citizens. 

165.  expers  somni:  clients  at  Rome  in  Seneca's  daj'  rose  very 
early  in  order  to  be  among  the  first  in  paying  their  respects  to  their 
patrons  (cf.  Juvenal,  5.  19:  Trebius  .  .  .  is  worried  lest  the  whole 
throng  of  clients  may  have  finished  the  round  of  visits  while  the 
stars  are  just  growing  faint,  or  even  at  midnight;  also  3.  126-130). 

166.  hie:  the  miser.  —  beatas:  cf.  beatis  gazis,  Horace,  C.  1.  29.  1. 

167.  inhians:    cf.  saccis  indormis  inhians,  Horace,  S.  1.  1.  70. 

168.  Cf.  Horace,  C.  3.  16.  28:    magnas  inter  opes  inops. 

169.  ilium:   the  politician. 

170.  The  mob,  more  changeful  than  the  sea  (cf.  mobilium  turba 
quiritium,  Horace,  C.   1.   1.  7). 

171.  tumidum:    puffed  up  —  ace.  agreeing  Avith  ilium. 

172.  hie:  the  advocate.  —  elamosi  .  .  .fori:  cf.  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  the  centumviral  court,  Epist.  2.  14. 

173.  vendens:  originally  at  Rome  an  advocate  received  no  fee 
for  his  services,  but  felt  he  was  rewarded  by  the  devotion  and 
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political  support  of  his  client.  In  time  this  custom  was  modified 
by  the  offering  and  accepting  of  gifts,  and  finally  pleading  became 
a  profession  which  many  entered  for  the  sake  of  gain  (see  Quintilian's 
discussion  of  the  proper  charge,  I.O.  12.  7.  8-12).  —  iras  .  .  . 
locat:   offers  for  hire  his  loords  and  his  emotions. 

176.  tempora  numquam  reditura:  a  thought  which  is  common 
in  all  of  Seneca's  writings,  e.g.  Brev.  Vitae,  8.  5;  of.  182  below. 

177.  dum  .  .  .  laeti:  Horace's  philosophy  exactly,  e.g.  C.  1. 
9.  13-18;     2.  3.  13-16,  and  often. 

180.  rota:   nom.,  cycle. 

181.  peragunt:  carry  through  to  the  end. — pensa:  tasks  as- 
signed for  spinning,  here  with  reference  to  the  thread  of  life  spun 
by  the  Fates.  —  sorores:  the  three  Fates,  not  the  Furies  as  in  110. 
The  Fates,  while  hard  (durae)  and  implacable,  were  not  malicious 
like  the  Furies. 

185.  quaerimus:  alluding  to  Hercules'  invasion  of  the  lower 
world,  as  is  seen  from  what  follows. 

187.  properas  .  .  .  visere:  i.e.  before  your  time.  —  maestos: 
the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  manes  in  647,  and  is  used  often 
by  Vergil  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Aeneid. 

189.  iusso:    when  summoned. 

190.  scriptum:  appointed;  lit.,  tfjnVien  in  the  book  of  fate. 

191.  urna:  a  change  of  figure.  Horace  (C.  2.  3.  26  flf.;  3.  1.  16) 
represents  the  Fates  as  shaking  an  urn  in  which  is  a  lot  for  every 
living  man,  who  must  die  when  his  lot  falls  out.  According  to 
Vergil  (Aen.  6.  432)  it  is  Minos  the  judge  who  shakes  the  urn. 

192  ff.  A  favorite  theme  with  the  author  of  these  tragedies 
(e.g.  Oed.  882-913;  Ag.  57-107;  Oct.  379-386):  Let  glory  hand 
down  another  to  many  lands,  and  prattling  fame  praise  him  throughout 
the  cities  and  extol  him  as  on  a  plane  loith  the  sky  and  the  stars. 

198.  pigros:    unambitious  (cf.  Med.  331). 

199.  In  lowly  sphere,  yet  safe,  abides  the  mean  lot  of  the  dweller  in 
a  cottage. 

201.  alte:  far.  The  idea  is  either  "from  a  great  height"  or 
"to  a  great  depth."  —  animosa:  high-spirited,  ambitious.  For  the 
thought  cf.  Horace,  C.  2.  10.  9-12:  'Tis  the  great  pine  that  is 
shaken  oftener  by  the  winds,  and  lofty  towers  fall  with  a  heavier 
crash,  and  thunderbolts  smite  the  mountain  tops. 
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203.  parvum  gregem:  her  three  small  children.  The  ace.  may 
be  regarded  as  the  object  of  comitata  deponent,  or  an  imitation 
(with  comitata  passive)  of  the  construction  with  induta.  —  Megara: 
nom.,  here  scanned  with  long  a  in  the  ultima,  as  a  Greek  noun. 

204.  Alcidae  parens:  Amphitryon,  who  was  the  husband  of 
Alcmena  and  putative  father  of  Hercules.  In  the  Amphitryon  of 
Plautus,  where  the  dramatic  time  is  before  the  birth  of  Hercules, 
Amphitryon  is  represented  as  a  strong  and  vigorous  warrior;  here 
he  is  old  and  relatively  feeble. 

ACT    II 

Scene  1  {vy.  205-278).  —  Amphitryon  reviews  the  labors  of 
Hercules,  laments  his  absence  on  the  desperate  quest  of  Cerberus, 
and  prays  for  his  safe  return. 

207.  cladi:  this,  like  aerumnis,  refers  to  the  evil  fate  that  al- 
lowed Hercules  no  peace  or  repose. 

209.  futuri:  used  instead  of  alterius,  which  we  should  expect 
as  correlative  to  alterius  in  208.  The  end  of  one  misfortune  only 
marks  the  approach  of  its  successor. — reduci:  the  adjective,  as 
shown  by  H;   sc.  Herculi. 

211.   contingat  .  .  .  meat:    sc.  Hercules. 

213.  dum  iubetur:  the  brief  interval  in  whicli  ho  is  receiving 
his  new  orders.  —  a  primo :  from  his  very  birth.  As  is  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  two  serpents  were  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  the  infant 
Hercules,  but  were  seized  by  him  and  strangled  to  death. 

216.    cristati  caput :  crested  as  to  head,  tvith  crested  head. 

218.  reptabat:  frequentative  for  simple  verb,  common  in  the 
Silver  Age. 

219.  remisso  lumine:  ivith  eye  not  strained  by  fear,  i.e.  with 
fearless  gaze  and  calm. 

221.  Crushing  their  swelling  necks  with  tender  hand. 

222.  Cf.  the  review  of  the  twelve  labors  by  the  chorus,  527-546 
(Ag.  808-866;  Ovid,  M.  9.  182-199).  The  order  is  given  variously 
by  various  authors,  but  the  numbers  assigned  the  labors  in  these 
notes  are  those  of  Apollodorus.  —  prolusit  hydrae:  practiced  before- 
hand for  his  battle  ivith   the  great  serpent,  the  hydrae  (cf.  proludens 
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fatis,  Tro.  182;  prolusU  per  ista,  Med.  907).  Hydrae  is  dat. — 
fera:  the  third  labor  was  the  taking  ahve  of  the  hind  of  Mt.  Maena- 
lus,  which  was  sacred  to  Diana.  The  chase  lasted  a  year  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  upper  Danube,  but  was  finally  successful.  The 
hind  had  horns  of  gold  and  hoofs  of  brass. 

225.  leo:  the  first  labor.  As  the  lion's  skin  was  impenetrable, 
Hercules  killed  it  by  strangling  {pressus  lacertis). 

226.  Bistonii  gregis:  the  eighth  labor  was  to  bring  the  nian- 
eating  mares  of  Diomede,  king  of  the  Thracian  Bistones  (not  the 
Homeric  hero),  to  Mycenae.  The  king  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  these  animals  with  the  flesh  of  strangers  who  entered  his 
land.  Hercules  overcame  him  and  made  him  the  victim  of  his 
own  custom  (227). 

229.  suem:  the  boar  of  Erjmianthus — ^  the  fourth  labor.  Suem 
is  modified  by  solitum  and  hispidum  in  the  preceding  line  as  well 
as  by  Maenalium  here.  This  verse  is  notable  for  its  large  propor- 
tion of  short  syllables,  the  scheme  being,  — 

WW    Iwwwlwwwlv^ \  Ky  Kj  —  \  \y  yj  ■ 

230.  taurum:  the  seventh  labor.  A  mad  bull  which  had  been 
ravaging  Crete  was  brought  by  Hercules  to  Mycenae  and  there 
released.  —  centum  .  .  .  populis:  dat.  The  island  of  Crete, 
early  settled  and  thickly  populated,  often  is  called  "  the  land  of 
a  hundred  cities  "  (e.g.  urbibus  centum  spatiosa  Crete,  Tro.  820;  cf. 
Phaed.  150:    H.O.  27).     In  the  Od^Jsse^J  (19.  171)  it  is  ninety. 

231.  greges:  as  his  tenth  labor  the  hero  sought  the  scarlet 
cattle  of  Geryon,  the  three-bodied  monster  who  dwelt  on  the  island 
of  Erytheia  in  the  western  ocean  (occasu  ultimo).  Having  found 
the  object  of  his  search  he  slew  the  giant  keeper  (pastor  triformis), 
and  with  many  adventures  drove  the  cattle  through  Spain  and 
Gaul,  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  to  Mycenae. 

234.  pavit:  from  pasco.  As  his  course  naturally  would  take 
him  through  Boeotia,  his  cattle  are  said  here  to  have  grazed  upon 
the  Boeotian  mountain.  Cithaeron  is  subject  and  pecus  object  of 
pavit. 

235.  solis  .  .  .  plagas:  Ajiollodorus  (2.  5.  10)  tells  us  that  Her- 
cules came  to  the  place  of  the  sun's  setting  and  obtained  from 
him  the  use  of  the  golden  bowl  in  which  as  in  a  boat  he  crossed  the 
western  sea.     Of  course  the  next  verse  —  the  parched  realms  ichich 
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the  midday  sun  scorches  —  would  naturally  suggest  the  south,  but 
237  fixes  the  scene  of  this  adventure  at  Gibraltar,  and  reminds  us 
that  the  places  of  sunrise  and  sunset  were  thought  of  as  exposed 
to  the  sun's  greatest  heat  (cf.  38  n.). 

237.  There  is  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  in  the  earliest  times 
there  was  no  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  ocean,  and  that  the  passage  now  known  as  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar was  made  by  Hercules'  tearing  of  the  mountains  asunder 
(Pliny,  N.H.,  proem,  to  3).  With  this  compare  the  similar  ex- 
ploit in  opening  the  Vale  of  Tempe  (283-288). 

240.  spolia:  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  —  the  eleventh 
labor.  They  were  guarded  by  a  sleepless  dragon  (vigilis  ser- 
pentis). 

241.  Lernae  monstra:  the  hydra  —  second  labor.  The  plural 
monstra  and  the  words  numerosum  malum  allude  to  the  creature's 
having  had  nine  heads  and  to  the  fact  that  when  one  was  lopped 
off  two  sprang  up  in  its  place.  By  searing  the  wound  {igne,  242) 
as  each  was  cut  off  the  hero  finally  was  able  to  check  the  multi- 
plication and  teach  it  to  die. 

243.  condere:  complement  of  solitas.  The  killing  of  these  birds 
was  the  sixth  labor. 

244.  petit:  perfect,  contracted  from  petiit,  as  often  in  these 
tragedies  (cf.  adit,  321;    perit,  Med.  994,  etc.). 

245.  caelibis  .  .  .  tori:  gen.  of  quality.  The  same  idea  is 
repeated  in  vidua  (246;  cf.  viduis  gentibus,  542),  which  means 
no  more  nor  less  than  unmarried,  not  necessarily  widowed.  The 
ninth  labor  was  the  obtaining  of  the  girdle  worn  by'  Hippolj'te, 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  dwelt  beside  the  Thermodon  River 
(cf.  Med.  214). 

247.  ad  .  .  .  f acinus:  after  audaces  —  bold  for  every  glorious 
deed.     Note  the  antithesis  between  clarum  and  turpis  (248). 

248.  Cleansing  the  stables  of  Augeas  was  the  fifth  labor. 

249.  orbe  defense:  the  same  phrase  recurs  in  633.  —  caret: 
after  having  defended  the  world  from  these  monsters  and  the 
oppression  of  many  tyrants,  whose  destruction  constituted  his  nu- 
merous parcrga  or  side-labors,  Hercules  himself  is  banished  from 
it  and  sent  to  the  underworld. 

251.    rursus:    as  before  his  achievements. 
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262.  virtus:  predicate.  The  reference  is  to  Lycus'  successful 
usurpation,  as  is  shown  in  what  follows. 

255.  natos:  the  sons  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes  and  father  of 
Megara. 

256.  ipsumque:   Creon. 

257.  capiti  decus:   the  crown. 

259.  ferax  deorum:  Bacchus,  Amphion,  Hercules  (cf.  21  n.). — 
quem:  for  qualem,  used  contemptuously  of  Creon  (cf.  sordido 
iugo,  267;  tremitis  ignavum  exulem,  269).  Though  Lycus  was 
a  son  of  Neptune,  he  speaks  of  himself  (338)  as  being  of  lowly 
origin  as  compared  with  Megara,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Cadmus, 
characterized  in  256  as  nobilis. 

261.  iuventus:  the  terrigenae,  who  sprang  full-armed  from  the 
earth  on  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth  by  Cadmus  (Ovid,  M.  3. 
101  ff.). 

262.  In  the  days  of  Cadmus,  its  founder,  Th-ebes  had  no  fortifica- 
tions. Amphion  charmed  the  stones  with  his  music  and  led  them 
to  their  places,  and  so  reared  the  walls  (Ovid,  M.  6.  178). 

264.  nonsemel:  no<  once,  but  often  (cf.  20)  —  a  common  litotes. 

265.  haec:  sc.  terra,  from  259,  antecedent  of  cuius  in  260, 
262,  264. 

266.  fecit:  has  given  birth  to  gods ;  so  faciei,  267.  For  a  different 
sense  of  facere  deos,  cf.  Oct.  449,  where  Nero  says:  Stiilte  verebor, 
ipse  cum  faciam,  deos  —  /  shall  be  foolish  to  reverence  the  gods,  when 
I  create  them  myself,  i.e.  when  I  can  decree  the  deification  of  whom 
I  will. 

267.  sordido:  mean,  degrading,  because  imposed  bj'  the  low- 
born Lycus. 

268.  Ophionium  genus:  descendants  of  Ophion,  one  of  the 
terrigenae. 

269.  exulem:  the  same  term  is  repeated  in  274.  It  refers  to 
Lycus,  who  was  a  native  of  Euboea  (cf.  suis  carentcm  finibus,  270; 
Euripides,  H.F.  32). 

271.  qui:  the  antecedent  is  Hercules,  subject  of  servit  and  of 
fert,  273. 

272.  Agreements  can  be  determined  by  scansion. 

273.  servit:  sc.  Eurysthei.  —  quae  .  .  .  vetat:  oppression  (cf. 
272,  249  n). 
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275.  The  subject  of  tcnchit  is  Lycus;  of  the  next  five  verbs 
Ilcrculcs. 

276.  ad  astra:  not  to  heaven,  but  from  the  darkness  of  the 
underworld  to  the  light  of  the  stars  which  shine  on  the  earth  (cf. 
note  on  ad  superos,  48,  and  Shakespeare's  "glimpses  of  the  moon," 
Hamlet,  1.  4.  53). 

277.  adsis:    an  apostrophe  to  the  absent  hero. 

278.  Note  the  alliteration  and  cf.  Med.  360  n. 

Scene  2  (v^^  279-331).  —  IMegara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  unites 
with  Amphitryon  in  bewailing  the  woes  of  their  house  and  coun- 
try and  the  absence  of  their  natural  defender. 

280.  tenebras:    the  darkness  of  Hades.  — retro  via:    cf.  55  n. 

281.  orbe  diducto:    abl.  abs.,  rend  the  earth  asunder  and  return. 

283.  dirutis  .  .  .  iugis:  it  was  a  common  belief  that  ojiginaUy 
the  Vale  of  Tempo  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  range  of 
which  Olympus  and  Ossa  are  peaks,  and  that  some  terrific  con- 
vulsion of  nature  cleft  the  barrier  and  so  gave  the  Peneus  River 
an  outlet.  Here  and  often  the  change  is  ascribed  to  Hercules. 
In  his  Maturates  Quaestiones  Seneca  gives  this  (6.  25.  2):  "  If  you 
care  to  believe  it,  they  say  that  Olympus  once  was  attached  to 
Ossa,  then  was  separated  from  it  by  an  earthquake  and  the  one 
great  mountain  cleft  in  two.  Then  the  Peneus  found  an  outlet, 
and  dried  up  the  marshes  under  which  Thessaly  had  labored, 
draining  their  water  into  itself."  For  another  like  exploit  of 
Hercules  see  237  n. 

284.  praeceps:  adverbial  modifier  of  citato  —  the  headlong-rushing 
river.  —  fiumini:    the  Peneus;    so   Thessalus  torrens,  288. 

290.  terminos:  object  of  efferens.  Its  meaning  may  be  literally 
the  physical  boundary  between  the  living  and  the  dead  (cf.  280- 
283),  or,  figuratively,  the  limitations  imposed  on  man's  activity  by 
nature  and  precedent. 

293.  lucisque  pavidos:  cf.  Cerberus'  fear  of  the  unfamiliar 
light,  814.  —  populos:    the  races  of  dead  men. 

294.  indigna  .  .  .  est:  the  great  labors  imposed  on  Hercules 
had  usually  been  accompanied  by  incidental  voluntary  exploits 
(see  CI.  Diet.,  artt.  "Antaeus,"  "Busiris,"  "  Cacus,"  etc.).  These 
were  called  parerga  (see  note  on  caret,  249). 
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296.  ilium  .  .  .  diem:  object  of  some  verb  understood,  perhaps 
-petam  or  exspectem  (cf.  Horace,  S.  2.  5.  102:  Unde  jnihi  tarn  fortem 
tatnque  Jidelcm  —  Where  shall  I  seek  one  so  strong  and  so  faithful?). 
So  here.  Whence  shall  I  seek  that  day  on  which  I  may  clasp  thee  ? 

298.  nee  .  .  .  memores:  with  reditus,  thy  return,  tardy  and 
forgetful  of  me. 

299.  deorum  ductor:  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  appropriate  sacrifice 
was  a  white  bull  which  had  never  been  "  broken  "  to  work  (in- 
domiti). — ferent  coUa:  shall  yield  their  hundred  throats  —  a 
hecatomb  is  promised. 

300.  frugum  potens:  Ceres  or  Demeter,  goddess  of  growth  in 
nature.  Her  special  worship  was  celebrated  at  the  Attic  village 
of  Eleusin,  and  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  cults  of  an- 
tiquity (see  844  n.).  For  many  centuries  it  was  considered  a  high 
privilege  to  receive  initiation  into  the  "  Eleusinian  mysteries." 
The  revelation  of  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  initiation  w^as  visited 
with  vengeance  of  the  gods  (hence  secreta  sacra,  muta  fide,  Eleusin 
tacita;  cf.  sacris  gaudens  tacitis  Eleusin,  Tro.  843).  Hercules  had 
sought  initiation  before  setting  out  on  his  last  labor. 

302.  longas:  alluding  to  the  great  procession  of  torch-bearing 
mitiates  (see  838  ff.). 

303.  fratribus:    the  sons  of  Creon,  slain  by  Lycus  (254  ff.). 

304.  ipsum:  here  as  in  256  refers  to  Creon. 

305.  maior:    greater  than  yourself.  — te:   object  of  tenet. 

306.  sequimur:  to  death;  present  for  future,  after  the  analogy 
of  ire. 

308.   Her  speech  ends  in  a  wail  of  despair. 

313.  nimis:  with  volunt,  as  with  metuunt  in  314. 

318.  ad  superos:  as  in  48. 

319.  quam:  the  antecedent  is  viam.  —  plagam:  the  desert;  per- 
haps to  be  compared  with  solis  aestivi  playas,  235.  In  this  and 
the  following  verses  are  gathered  a  group  of  Hercules'  adventures 
in  or  near  Africa. 

321.  adit:  perfect  (cf.  petit,  244  n.);  the  way  he  had  ichen  he  went 
through  the  burning  desert  and  the  sands  surging  like  a  stormy  sea, 
and  through  the  sea  twice  ebbing  and  twice  flowing;  and  when,  caught 
in  the  shoals  of  the  Syrtes,  he  came  to  a  standstill,  and  leaving  his 
vessel  aground  overpassed  the  seas  on  foot. 
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323.  Syrtium:  a  famous  reach  of  quicksands  north  of  Africa 
(Phny,  N.H.  5.  4;    Vergil,  A.  1.  Ill,  146). 

324.  hxa.:  with  puppe.  —  pedes:  nom.  sing. 
330.  Such  in  gait  as  he  is  in  spirit. 

Scene  3  (vv.  332-523).  —  The  tyrant  Lycus,  feeling  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  low  origin,  proposes  to  marry  Megara,  whose  high 
birth  would  add  strength  to  his  position.  On  her  spirited  refusal 
he  threatens  her  and  hers  with  destruction. 

333.  .4//  that  slanting  Phocis  bounds  with  its  rich  lands. 

334.  obliqua:  suggested  by  the  sinuosities  of  its  coast.  See  the 
map. 

337.  Though  master  {by  usurpation)  of  all  these  regions,  I  have 
not  the  ancient  rights  of  an  ancestral  line  (patriae  domus).  The 
same  thought  is  continued  in  the  next  two  lines. 

339.  titulis:  a  Roman  word  and  idea,  hence  an  anachronism 
here.  —  clara  virtus:    /  have  not  birth,  but  brilliant  courage. 

340.  qui  .  .  .  laudat:  this  idea  is  developed  at  length  and  illus- 
trated in  Juvenal's  eighth  satire. 

341.  rapta:  power  usurped  is  held  with  trembling  hand,  i.e.  in 
constant  fear  of  losing  it  by  another  revolution  or  by  assassination. 

343.  solas:  the  "  general  "  second  person  —  what  you  know  you 
keep  against  your  subjects'  will,  the  sword  protects. 

345.  haut:  haud.  —  ima:  with  Megara  — only  Megara.  This 
plan  of  Lycus  to  strengthen  himself  by  means  of  a  marriage  with 
the  Thcban  princess  is  not  found  in  Euripides.  It  may  be  an 
invention  of  the  Latin  author,  or  he  may  have  borrowed  it  from 
some  intervening  version. 

348.  novitas:  probably  suggested  to  Seneca  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  suspicion  the  Roman  patricians  had  of  any  novus  homo 
who  rose  to  prominence. 

351.  Stat:  my  determination  is  fixed.  —  toUere:  as  he  already 
had  destroyed  King  Crcon  and  his  sons  (254-258). 

352.  Will  the  people's  hate  and  comment  check  the  deed? 

353.  Cf.  Oed.  703:  Odia  qui  nimium  timet  regnare  nescit  —  he 
knows  not  how  to  reign  who  too  much  fears  men's  hatred.  The  line 
as  it  stands  involves  an  unusual  hiatus,  but  no  sure  emendation 
has  been  oflfered. 
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354.  Then  let  me  try,  since  chance  has  given  me  opportunity 
{locum,  as  in  Med.  160).  It  is  at  this  point  that  he  first  sees 
Megara,  his  speech  thus  far  ha^dng  been  sohloquy. 

356.  velata:  her  head  veiled  {veiled  as  to  her  head)  with  the  dismal 
covering  of  her  raiment,  as  it  is  not  unheard  of  to-day  for  a  woman 
to  throw  her  apron  over  her  head  in  her  grief.  — praesides:  pro- 
tecting. 

357.  verus  sator :  the  usurper  was  very  wilUng  to  think  of  Hercu- 
les as  mortal,  and  therefore  calls  Amphitryon  his  true  father. 

359.  novi:  partitive  with  quidnam. — trahens:  deriving,  in- 
heriting. 

364.  The  victors  retain,  the  vanquished  prepare  their  weapons,  for 
a  renewal  of  the  conflict. 

365.  relinquent:  the  future  indicative  in  the  conclusion  after 
the  subjunctive  condition  represents  the  result  as  more  imminent 
and  vivid  (cf.  Med.  238-241). 

366.  tectis:  dat.  after  subdita. 

368.  reduci:  contrast  this  passive  infinitive  with  the  adjective 
of  like  spelling  in  209,  and  note  the  quantity  of  the  u.  —  expedit: 
it  is  expedient. 

369.  regno:   the  rare  dat.  with  particeps.  —  veni:   imperative. 

371.  He  offers  her  his  hand,  which  she  refuses  to  touch. 

372.  Egone  ut  contingam:  a  question  of  surprise  and  horror, 
Am  I  to  touch  that  hand  ?  (cf.  egone  ut  recedam,  Med.  893). 

374.  Sooner  will  the  sun  reverse  his  course! 

376.  And  Scylla  unite  the  Sicilian  to  the  Italian  shore,  at  the  Strait 
of  Messina,  where  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  supposed  to  lurk  on 
opposite  sides. 

378.  Euripus:  the  strait  between  Euboea  and  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  Its  waters  were  constantly  shifting  the  direction  of  thoir 
flow,  under  the  influence  of  various  winds  and  current.s.  and  the 
ancients  had  the  idea  that  the  tide  there  ebbed  and  flowed 
{vicibus  alternis,  377)  seven  times  each  day  (Tro.  838;  H.O.  779  : 
"  Euripus  sliif  ts  its  wandering  waters,  and  rolls  up  seven  tides  and 
ebbs  as  often").  Livy  (28.  6.  10)  gives  this  more  rational  account 
of  it:  "The  strait  of  Euripus  does  not  ebb  and  flow,  as  the  story 
goes,  seven  times  a  day  at  stated  hours,  but  as  the  sea  turns  now  in 
this  direction,  now  in  tliat  after  the  fashion  of  the  wind,  it  hur- 
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ries  along  like  a  torrent  rolling  do-\vn  a  precipitous  mountain 
side.  Thus  no  rest  is  given  vessels  sailing  there,  either  night  or 
day." 

382.  odium  tui:  my  hate  of  you!  appositive  to  res,  380.  —  quod 
.  .  .  doleo :  Farnabius  gives  two  suggestions  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this:  (1)  that  Megara  wishes  the  universal  hatred  of  Lycus 
might  be  concentrated  in  herself,  so  that  her  loathing  of  him  might 
be  adequate;  and  (2)  that  she  grieves  over  the  oppression  of  her 
people,  which  arouses  them  to  hatred  and  may  bring  down  further 
wrath  upon  them. 

383.  How  small  a  part  of  it  is  mine!     For  quota,  cf.  Med.  896  n. 

385.  Pride  goeth  before  destruction. 

386.  novi:  from  nosco.  —  quid  .  .  .  scelera:  why  should  I  name 
the  (Theban)  matrons  who  have  dared  or  suffered  wrong?  —  Ino, 
Agave,  etc. 

388.  coniugis,  nati,  patris:  by  his  marriage  with  Jocasta  Oedipus 
became  his  mother's  husband  and  his  own  stepfather  —  hence 
husband,  son  and  father  (cf.  Oed.  1009,  1039). 

389.  fratrum:  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  sons  of  Oedipus  and 
Jocasta.  Polynices,  deprived  of  his  rights  by  his  brother,  returned 
with  the  hosts  of  the  "seven  against  Thebes"  {bina  castra).  When 
all  the  other  leaders  were  slain  the  war  was  ended  by  a  single  com- 
bat between  the  two  brothers,  in  which  each  killed  the  other. 
Their  mutual  hatred  was  so  implacable  that  when  their  bodies  were 
laid  on  the  pyre  for  burning  the  very  flames  parted,  and  consumed 
the  bodies  separately  {totidem  rogos);  cf.  Statins,  Thcb.  12.  429  ff. : 
"  Behold,  the  brothers  again  !  When  the  devouring  flame  touched 
their  bodies  the  pile  quivered  and  the  newcomer  was  thrust  from 
the  pyre.     The  flames  surged  with  divided  crest." 

390.  riget  .  .  .  Tantalis:  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantalus  and  wife 
of  Amphion,  tauntingly  contrasted  her  family  of  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters  (cf.  Med.  954-956  n.)  with  Latona's  two,  Apollo 
and  Diana.  To  avenge  the  insult  to  his  mother  Apollo  with  his 
arrows  shot  to  death  all  the  children  of  Niobe,  and  she  in  her 
grief  hardened  (riget)  into  a  rock  down  whose  face  trickled  (ma- 
nat)  "tears "of  spring  water  (Ovid,  M.  6.  301-312).  Mt.  Sipylusin 
Phrj'gia,  presenting  from  one  point  of  view  the  rude  outline  of  a 
woman's  form,  used  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  petrified  Niobe. 
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392-394.  Cadmus  finally  left  the  Thebes  which  he  had  founded, 
became  king  of  Illja-icum,  and  at  last  both  he  and  his  wife  Har- 
monia  were  transformed  into  serpents  (Ovid,  M.  4.  563-603). 

394.  notas:  the  mark  of  a  serpent's  body  dragged  on  the  ground. 

395.  haec  .  .  .  exempla:  these  instances,  and  hence  the  fate 
they  illustrate,  Avill  befall  you,  like  all  the  other  kings  of  Thebes.  — 
dominare  .  .  .  vocent:  lord  it  as  you  will,  till  the  wonted  fate  of 
our  kingdom  overtakes  you. 

397-398.  rabida:  voc;  come,  now,  mad  woman,  learn  submission 
from  your  husband,  Hercules,  who  is  and  has  been  the  slave  of 
Eurj'stheus  (430,  432). 

399.  Though  I  wield  a  scepter  seized  by  a  victor's  hand,  and 
govern  all  things  without  fear  of  the  laws,  which  force  overcomes,  I 
will  say  a  few  ivords  for  my  own  cause.  —  victrici:  abl.,  in  agree- 
ment with  manu,  which  is  implied  in  dextra. 

402.  He  claims  that  Creon  and  his  sons  fell  in  battle. 

406.  sad:  for  at,  introducing  an  anticipated  objection  to  his 
reasoning. —ille:  pater,  402.  Creon,  of  course,  is  meant.  Supply 
the  proper  forms  of  pugnare  with  ille  and  nos. 

407.  quaeritixr  .  .  .  causa:  the  issue  of  a  war  is  asked,  not  its 
justice,  a  bit  of  specious  argument  not  without  its  illustrations  in 
history,  ancient  and  modern. 

409.  et:  also,  introducing  the  main  clause. 

411.  petimus:  /  do  not  demand  that  you  do  homage  to  me  on 
bended  knee  as  your  sovereign.  —  hoc:  explained  by  the  clause  quod 
capis,  in  apposition. 

413.  exangues:  for  exsangues  (cf.  exerunt,  11  n.). 

418.  thalamos  tremesco:   /  do  shudder  at  the  thought  of  marriage. 

420.  mors  .  .  .  lenta:  a  lingering  death.  The  subjunctives  in 
gravent  and  protrahatur  are  concessive  in  effect  (cf.  Med.  417). 

421.  Alcide:  voc.  She  apostrophizes  the  absent  Hercules,  who 
is  referred  to  also  in  coniunx,  next  line. 

423.  supera:  the  reference  here  is  not,  as  in  48,  to  the  earth's 
surface  as  contrasted  with  the  infernal  world,  but  to  the  heavens 
above,  which  he  was  to  reach  tin-ough  his  promised  apotheosis 
(cf.  23,  122,  etc.).  For  the  antithesis  of  inferna  and  supera,  cf. 
note  on  summa,  G4. 

425.  qui  caelum  tulit:  cf.  70  n. 
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426.  cogere:  future,  as  is  moriere,  429. 

427.  quod  .  .  .  parem:  indirect  question;  parem  is  from 
parare. 

429.  coniugi:  Hercules,  who  though  living  was  already  in  the 
world  of  the  dead.  The  thought  is,  if,  as  you  say.  I  am  to  die,  I  shall 
simply  be  going  to  rejoin  my  husband. 

430.  sceptro:  abl.  after  the  comparative. — famulus:  Lycus 
dwells  persistently  on  Hercules'  subjection  to  Eurystheus  as  the 
only  counterpoise  to  his  own  inferiority  of  birth  (398,  432,  450).  — 
potior:    more  to  be  desired. 

431.  iste:  that  slave,  as  you  call  him.  Note  the  accurate  refer- 
ence of  iste,  the  "demonstrative  of  the  second  person." 

432.  ergo:  the  short  o  is  rare  in  the  later  poets. — regi:  Eurys- 
theus. 

433.  Here  we  meet  a  case  of  parataxis —  two  coordinate  clauses 
to  convey  a  thought  more  usually  expressed  by  a  complex  sentence. 
The  imperative  suggests  a  condition  of  which  quid  .  .  .  erit  is 
the  conclusion  —  take  away  the  harsh  comrnands,  and  where  will  be 
the  valor  ? 

434.  Do  you  suppose  that  valor  is  wasted  upon  (lit.  thrown  away 
upon)  wild  animals  and  monsters  ?  The  implication  is  that  the 
hero's  conquests  over  inferior  animals  were  less  glorious  than  vic- 
tories won  in  war. 

435.  Virtutis:  predicate  gen. —  'iis  wZor's  par/. 

436.  loquentem  magna:  boaster,  braggart.  —  magna:  cognate 
ace.  (cf.  dulce  ridenicm,  dulce  loquentem,  Horace,  C.  1.  22.  23; 
Catullus,  51.  5).  —  premunt:    cf.  premit,  424. 

438.  quo  patre:  cf.  36,  118,  122,  357  n.  —  demos:  mansions. 
Here  the  dialogue  between  Lycus  and  Megara  is  interrupted  by 
the  aged  Amphitryon,  who  claims  the  right  to  speak  for  his  house 
{partes  meae  sunt). 

442.  post  pacatum:  after  the  conquest  by  his  hand  of  whatever  the 
risen  and  the  sinking  sun  beholds.  Pacatum  agrees  with  the  ante- 
cedent of  quodcumque.  —  memoranda:    memorable. 

444.  Phlegram:  one  of  the  three  parallel  peninsulas  on  the  coast 
of  Macedonia.  Its  later  name  was  Pallene  (979).  This  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  between  the  giants  and  the  gods,  in  which  Hercu- 
les supported  the  latter  {dcfcnsos  deos,  445;    cf.  81  n.). 
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446.  mentimur:  do  we  falsely  claim  Jove  as  his  sire?  Why 
then  does  Juno  hate  him  so  ? 

449.  ista  causa:  that  condition  {of  servitude,  see  famuli,  450,  and 
cf.  430)  which  you  are  harping  on  is  common  to  many  gods,  i.e. 
many  have  been  in  the  same  position.  Observe  again  the  force  of 
ista,  referring  the  idea  to  the  person  addressed  (cf.  431  n.). 

451.  pastor  .  .  .  Delius:  Apollo,  who  as  punishment  for  having 
slain  the  Cyclopes  was  required  to  tend  the  flocks  of  Admetus, 
king  of  Pherae  (Pheraeos  greges)  for  a  year. 

453.  profuga:  nom.  with  mater.  —  terra  errante:  see  note  on  15. 

455.  imbuit:  stained  with  blood.  —  draco:  the  python  at  Delphi. 

456.  Having  been  answered  in  every  attempt  to  show  that  the 
career  of  Hercules  had  been  inconsistent  with  divinity,  Lycus  re- 
minds Amphitryon  of  the  misfortunes  that  had  pursued  him  from 
his  very  infancy  (cf.  213  flf.  and  note).  In  reply  the  elder  shows 
that  Bacchus  and  even  Jove  himself  had  suffered  similar  trials. 
The  subject  of  iulerit,  of  course,  is  Hercules. 

457.  puer:  Bacchus.  His  mother  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
beguiled  by  Juno,  desired  that  Jove  should  visit  her  as  he  visited 
his  sister-wife;  but  when  he  did  appear  to  her  in  the  midst  of  thun- 
derings  and  lightning  flashes  she  perished  of  fright.  The  child 
was  cared  for  by  Ino,  his  mother's  sister,  and  afterward  l)y  the 
nymphs  at  Nysa,  whence  he  was  called  Dionysus.  In  Med.  84 
Bacchus  is  called  proles  fulminis  improbi. 

460.  infans:  Jupiter,  who  was  hidden  in  his  infancy  from  his 
father  Saturn  in  a  cave  near  the  Cretan  Mt.  Ida. 

461.  tanti  .   .  .  natales:  such  high  birth. 

462.  It  has  ever  been  costly  to  be  born  a  god.  — magno:  abl.  of 
price  (see  note  on  Med.  603). 

465.  leo:  the  lion's  skin.  As  atonement  for  having  killed 
Iphitus,  son  of  Eurytus  (see  477  n.),  Hercules  bound  himself  for 
three  years  as  a  servant  to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia.  She  took 
from  him  and  wore  herself  the  lion's  skin  (hence  donum  puellae 
factus),  while  he  was  clad  in  soft  raiment  {veste  Sidonia,  467)  and 
spun  among  her  maids  (cf.  Phaed.  317  ff.:  "The  son  of  Alcmena 
laid  aside  his  quiver  and  the  menacing  hide  of  the  huge  lion  .  .  . 
and  with  his  hand,  in  which  but  now  he  had  carried  the  club,  he 
drew  out  the  threads  as  the  shuttle  flew").     The  verses  that  follow 
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here  di'scribp  the  cfTominacy  of  tlic  hero's  habit  at  tliat  time. 
Amphitryon  in  his  rejoinder  (172—^7(3)  points  out  the  fact  that. 
Bacchus,  whose  tlivinity  was  not  questioned,  had  indulged  in  the 
very  same  luxuries  which  Lycus  had  cited  as  cAddence  of  Hercules' 
uriworthiness. 

470.  non:    with  virilem  —  unmasculine,  effeminate. 

471.  barbara:  not  Greek  (of.  Med.  612  n.). 

473.  sparsisse:   to  have  sprinkled  his  flowing  locks  with  perfume. 

474.  thyrsum:  the  thyrsus  was  the  wand  and  weapon  of  Bacchus 
and  the  bacchantes.  It  was  a  rod  ornamented  with  leaves  of  the 
grape  or  ivy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  spear  with 
its  point  thus  concealed  (cf.  904,  bearing  a  spearpoint  covered  with 
the  green  thyrsus).  Vibrare  thyrsum  is  to  wave  or  brandish  the 
thyrsus.  — parum  forti:  not  the  bold,  free  step  of  a  warrior,  but 
the  languid  movement  of  a  debauchee. 

475.  barbarico:   outlandish  (cf.  barbara,  471  n.). 

477.  Euryti  .  .  .  eversi:  Eurytus  was  a  king  erf  Oechalia  who 
refused  his  daughter  lole  to  Hercules  after  the  latter  had  fulfilled 
the  conditions  imposed,  and  who  was  slain  by  him,  with  all  his 
house.  —  Hoc  fatetur:  a  sarcastic  indorsement  of  Ampjiitryon's 
last  statement,  that  valor  must  be  relaxed. 

478.  pecorum  ritu:  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  — virginum  greges: 
tlic  lifty  (laughters  of  Thespius,  king  of  Thespiae,  all  of  whom  were 
given  to  Herculc>s. 

480.  ipsius:  sc.  Hercidis.  Note  the  sneer  —  no  Juno,  no  Eur ys- 
theus  imposed  this  task;    these  are  labors  of  his  own. 

482.  Eryx:  a  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who  challenged  all  comers 
to  fight  with  the  caestus  (at  boxing).  Hercules  on  his  way  home 
with  the  cattle  of  Geryon  accepted  the  challenge  and  in  the  fight 
killed  Eryx  suis  cacstibus  —  that  is,  with  the  weapons  of  Eryx's 
own  choosing.  His  name  was  given  to  a  mountain  in  western 
Sicily,  made  famous  afterward  by  Ilamilcar's  defense  in  the  first 
Punic  war  (Med.  707  n.). — -Antaeus:  an  African  (Libys)  giant, 
invincible  as  long  as  he  was  in  contact  with  his  mother  earth. 
Hercules  wrestled  with  him  and  overcame  and  killed  him  by  lift- 
ing him  up  and  strangling  him. 

483.  qui:  in  agreement  with  its  antecedent  foci,  here  incor- 
porated in  the  relative  clause.  — hospitali  caede:   Busiris,  to  insure 
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good  harvests,  offered  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  all  strangers  who 
entered  Egypt.  Hercules,  visiting  there,  was  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed when  he  burst  his  bonds  and  laid  the  king  on  his  own  altar 
{iustum  sanguinem). 

484.  bibere:  perfect,  with  ^wi /oci  as  subject.  —  iustum:  justly 
shed. 

486.  Cycnus:  our  author  here  confuses  two  mythical  characters 
of  this  name.  The  first  was  a  son  of  Mars  and  was  killed  by 
Hercules  with  a  spear;  while  the  second  was  a  son  of  Neptune, 
slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Achilles  (Tro.  183;  Ag.  215).  It 
was  the  second  who  was  in\'Tilnerable  {vulneri  .  .  .  invius,  485), 
and  Achilles  was  obliged  to  strangle  him  (hence  integer,  un- 
wounded;  see  Ovid,  M.  12.  72-145  for  the  story  in  detail). 

487.  Nee  unus:  Geryon  had  three  bodies  (pastor  triformis,  232). 
—  una  .   .   .  manu:    single-handed. 

488.  eris  inter  istos:  you  will  share  their  fate.  —  tamen:  yet  they 
were  less  guilty,  for  they  never  assailed  his  honor,  as  you  are 
doing. 

489.  quod  lovi:  sc.  licet. 

490.  You  gave  your  wife  (Alcmena)  up  to  Jove,  he  (Hercides) 
shall  give  up  his  to  a  king  (Lycus). 

491.  hoc:  explained  by  the  infinitive  clause  meliorem  sequi, 
appositive  to  it.  —  nurus:    Megara. 

493.  taedis:   in  lawful  wedlock. 

495.  Labdaci:  a  Theban  king,  father  of  Laius.  An  evil  fate 
pursued  the  whole  line,  culminating  in  the  incestuous  marriage, 
blindness  and  death  of  Oedipus  (388  n.). 

496.  Oedipodae:  an  a-  declension  form  for  the  more  regular 
Oedipodis  (Ocd.  943). 

498.  nurus:  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  slew  their  husbands 
(Med.  749  n.). 

499.  manus:  ace.  of  specification. 

500.  dest:  for  deest  (cf.  derat,  832). — una:  one  of  the  fifty 
Danaides,  Hypermnestra,  liad  spared  her  husband.  Megara 
determines,  in  case  of  being  forced  into  a  marriage  with  Lycus,  to 
take  his  life  and  so  qualify  herself  to  take  her  place  with  the 
guilty  forty-nine  (cf.  H.O.  9-18:  Vacat  una  Dauais,  has  ego 
explebo  vices  —  one  of  the  Danaides  is  missing;   I  will  fill  her  place. 

N 
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502.  terres:  attempt  to  terrify  by  your  threat  —  conative  use  of 
present. 

503.  complectere:  said  tauntingly  as  he  sees  Megara  lay  her 
hand  upon  the  altar,  claiming  the  right  of  a.sylum. 

504.  nee:  not  even.  — remolito:  a  passive  use  of  the  participle 
from  the  deponent  remolior.  In  Tro.  682  the  simple  verb  has  its 
regular  active  force,  molire  terras — force  open  the  earth. 

506.  congerite  silvas:  said  to  his  attendants.  For  the  phrase 
cf.  concjeriem  silvae  in  Ovid's  account  of  Hercules'  cremation  on 
Oeta  (M.  9.  235),  and  nemore  congesto,  1216.  —  templa:  though 
plural  (so  in  521,  616,  etc.)  this  refers  to  the  one  temple  in  which 
she  was  seeking  to  take  refuge  with  her  children.  Let  the  temple 
be  cast  down  upon  its  suppliant  worshipers,  and  let  one  pj/rc.  with 
fire  applied,  consume  his  {Hercules')  wife  and  children.  — gregem: 
the  children. 

509.  genitor  Alcidae:  appositive  to  the  subject  of  peto.  Hoc 
munus  anticipates  the  clause  ut  .  .  .  cadam. 

512.  diversa  inroga:  impose  various  penalties — forbid  the  wretched 
man  to  die,  but  compel  the  happy  man.  These  imperatives  are  in 
the  "general"  second  person  and  are  used  to  enunciate  the  policy 
of  a  tyrant. 

513.  While  the  pyre  is  being  built  by  my  servants  I  will  pay  to 
Neptune  the  offerings  I  vowed  for  the  success  of  my  war  against 
Creon.  —  trabibus:  abl.  of  means  or  of  material.  Lycus  had 
appealed  for  success  to  Neptune,  his  own  father,  as  larbas  prayed 
to  Jupiter  Hammon  (Vergil,  A.  4.  205  flf.),  and  as  Hercules  does 
to  his  father  in  914  ff. 

516.  pro:    the  interjection,  often  spelled  proh  (cf.   0  and  oh). 

518.  talis:  the  thunderbolts. 

520.  nate:  Hercules,  Why  do  I  make  vain  appeal  to  the  gods? 
Where'er  thou  art,  hear  thou,  my  son!  —  cur:  he  hears  the  sound 
of  Hercules'  approach.  — mugit  solum:  an  expression  often  used 
to  describe  the  sounds  attending  the  coming  of  one  from  the  lower 
world  (cf.  terra  mugitu  fremens,  Tro.  171;  sub  pcdibus  niugire 
solum,  Vergil,  A.  6.  256). 

Scene  4  {y\.  524-591). — The  chorus  recounts  the  deeds  of 
Hercules,  recalls  th(>  return  of  Orplieus  from  the  land  of  shadows, 
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and  expresses  the  hope  that  Hercules  also  will  come  back.     The 
measure  is  the  minor  asclepiadean. 

525.  quam  non  aequa  .  .   .  praemia:    what  unequal  favors. 

528.  caeliferam  manum:  the  hand  that  bore  the  heavens  (cf. 
70  n.;  425).  Vergil  (A.  6.  796)  apphes  the  -same  epithet  to 
Atlas. 

529.  serpentis:    the  hydra. — coUa  feracia:    see  241  n. 

530.  mala:  apples  (Greek  ^u^Xa).  —  sororibus:  the  Hesperides 
(240). 

533.  multivagas:   nomadic  (cf.  vagi  passim  Scythae,  Thy.  631). 

534.  patriis  .  .  .  hospitas:  strangers  to  the  homes  of  their  fathers. 
For  hospita  see  Harper's  Dictionary  under  hospes,  II.  D.  /3.  The 
statement  under  hospitus  in  the  same  dictionary  that  "only  the 
form  hospita,  fem.  sing,  and  neut.  plu.,  occurs,"  is  manifestly  in- 
correct. 

535.  terga  rigentia:  the  frozen  surface.  The  adjectives  in  the 
next  two  lines,  niutis,  tacitum,  dura,  also  express  effects  of  the 
intense  cold.  With  this  description  cf.  Ovid,  T.  3.  10:  Quaque  rates 
ierant,  pedibus  nunc  itur,  et  undas  \  frigore  concretas  ungula  pulsat 
equi;  .  .  .  durum  calcavimus  aequor  —  where  vessels  had  gone  we 
now  go  afoot,  and  the  horse's  hoof  pounds  the  waters  made  solid  by 
the  cold;  .   .   .  I  have  walked  on  the  hardened  sea. 

539.  intonsis:  unshorn,  hence  uncivilized,  barbarous.  The 
Romans  of  the  late  republican  and  imperial  days  as  a  rule  were 
smooth-shaven  —  though  Seneca  himself  wore  a  beard  —  and 
often  spoke  of  their  forefathers  by  contrast  as  intonsi  (Ovid,  F.  2. 
30).  The  elder  Pliny  (N.H.  7.  59.  211)  says  that  "  Barbers  came  to 
Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  454  (300  b.c).  and  before  that  the 
Romans  were  t'riioMsi."  It  is  a  Roman  idea  unconsciously  assigned 
by  the  author  to  a  Greek  chorus.  —  semita :  a  footpath  across  the 
frozen  sea  (541). 

540.  vicibus  mobilis:  changing  with  the  seasons. 

541.  facilis  pati:  easily  able  to  bear  now  the  ship,  now  the  horse- 
man. For  the  construction  of  pati  cf.  facilis  perrumpi.  Tac.  H. 
4.  39;    auda.v  ire,  548. 

542.  quae  .  .  .  imperat:  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons 
(cf.  245  n.). 
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544.  spolium  nobile:  the  far-famed  spiil  —  the  girdle  (balteo, 
543)  of  Ilippolyte,  given  her  by  Mars  on  account  of  her  surpassing 
bravery.  When  a  Roman  leader  killed  his  foe  in  l^attle  he  would 
strip  off  the  dead  man's  armor  and  carry  it  liome  in  triumph  as 
spolia  opima  (48  n.).  Our  author  here  employs  the  same  term, 
though  in  the  singular,  to  designate  the  i)rize  taken  by  Hercules 
from  a  woman. 

646.    Looking  up,  on  bended  knee,  to  her  conqueror. 

547.  praecipites:  the  epithet  is  transferred  from  the  road 
(cf.  075  ff.)  that  must  be  traveled  to  the  travelers  themselves,  the 
spirits  of  the  dead. 

548.  vias:  cognate  object  with  ire. — irremeabiles:  cf.  Vergil, 
A.  6.  126  ff.:  Facilis  descensus  Averni ;  sed  revocare  gradum  super- 
asque  evader e  auras,  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.  —  audax  ire:  cf.  audax 
perpeti,  Horace,  C.  1.  3.  25. 

549.  vidisti:  the  subject  is  Hercules,  here  apostrophized.  — 
Siculae:  so  called  because  stolen  from  Sicily  by  Pluto  (Ovid, 
M.  5.  385  ff.). 

550.  There  is  no  breeze;  the  air,  like  all  else  in  that  world  of 
the  dead,  is  sluggish  and  heavy  (cf.  703).  —  Note:  not  the  participle 
of  nosco. 

552.  geminum  Tyndaridae  genus:  a  favorite  arrangement  of 
appositives  in  Seneca  (cf.  fortis  armifcri  cohors,  Med.  980;  turba 
captivae  mea,  Tro.  63).  Sidera  is  another  appositive.  For  the 
meaning  of  553  see  14  n.;    Horace,  C.  1.  3.  2. 

554.  pelagus:  the  Styx.  —  nigro:  cf.  note  on  atrum,  59. — 
languidum:  see  note  on  550  and  for  tlie  adjective  cf.  languido 
jhuninc.  Horace,  C.  2.   11.    17. 

555.  Mors  pallida:    Horace  uses  the  same  phrase  (C.  1.  4.  13). 

556.  manibus:  dat.  Note  the  quantity  of  a.  —  innumeras: 
Vergil  (.V.  (i.  700)  has  innumerac  gentes. 

557.  remige:    Charon  (Vergil,  A.  6.  298-304). 

558.  O  that  thou  mayst  overcome  the  laws  of  the  cruel  Styx  and 
the  irreversible  spinning  of  the  Fates.  The  reference  is  to  the 
thread  of  life,  whose  length  was  determined  by  the  Fates  with  no 
possibility  of  appeal. 

560.  hie:  Plut(j.  This  incident  is  njcntioned  by  Apollodorus 
(2.  7.  3.  1),  who  says  thai  Hercules  wt)Uii(U'(.l  Hades  (Pluto)  as  the 
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latter  was  bearing  aid  to  the  Pylians.  Homer  (II.  5.  395)  tells 
us  the  god  was  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  Hercules  iv  irvXv, 
which  some  have  interpreted  as  meaning  not  at  the  city  of  Pylos 
but  in  the  gateway  of  Inferno.  —  populis  pluribus:    cf.  556. 

562.  Conseruit  manus  is  common  enough-  in  the  sense  joined 
battle ;  the  novel  thing  here  is  the  adjective  with  manus,  making  it 
loathsome  battle. 

563.  tergemina  cuspide:  abl.  of  quality.  The  trident  properly 
belonged  to  Neptune  {triplice  cuspide,  Ovid,  M.  12.  594). 

567.    prospectus  .  .   .  lucis:    a  view  of  the  light. 
572-574.    Cf.  Med.  625-629. 

575.  non  solitis:   unioonted. 

576.  surdis:   silent  (lit.  deaf;,  cf.  the  double  sense  of  caecus). 

577.  Threiciae:  the  reading  is  doubtful  and  the  sense  obscure. 
Farnabius  suggests  that  the  souls  of  Thracian  women,  Eurydice's 
neighbors,  are  meant. 

578.  lacrimis:  dat.  with  difficiles  (cf.  difjicilem  precibus, 
Ovid,  Ex  Ponto,  2.  2.  20).  The  whole  expression  is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  Horace's  illacrimabilcm  Plutona  (C.  2.  14.  6).  —  dei:  Pluto 
and  Proserpina,  of  course. 

579.  qui:  relating  to  iuridici,  581. — ^nimis:  with  tetrica,  the 
phrase  meaning  with  brow  too  stern. 

580.  Cf.  727-729;    Vergil,  A.  6.  567-569. 

581.  Etirydicen:  ace.  sing.  (Greek),  object  of /fences.  —  iuridici: 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus  and  Aeacus. 

582.  mortis  .  .   .  arbiter:    Pluto. 

583.  lege:   condition. 

584,585.  tu,  tu:  Eurydice,  Orpheus.  —  ante:  the  adverb, 
followed  by  quam  in  586. 

586.  decs:  the  heavens,  with  the  divinities  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars. 

587.  Taenari:  the  Greeks  placed  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
world  at  Taenarus,  a  promontory  in  Laconia  (cf.  663),  as  the 
Romans  did  near  Cumae  (Vergil,  A.  6.  441-460). 

589.  perdidit:  Orpheus  did  look  back  as  they  neared  the  en- 
trance, and  so  lost  the  wife  he  had  regained. 

591.  viribus:  the  strength  of  Hercules;  what  a  mere  song  could 
accomplish,  his  power  can  surely  do. 
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ACT   III 

Scene  1  (w.  592-617).  —  Hercules  enters,  rejoicing  at  his 
escape  from  the  horrors  of  the  underworld. 

592.  rector,  decus:    the  sun-god,  Phoebus  (595). 

593.  alterna  .  .  .  spatia:  above  the  earth  by  day,  beneath  it  at 
nig}  it. 

594.  exeris:    exseris  (see  11  n.). 

595.  si  .  .  .  videre:  if  thine  eyes  have  seen  aught  that  is  not 
permitted.  The  eyes  of  the  sun  were  supposed  to  see  all  that  is  on 
earth,  but  never  to  penetrate  the  realm  of  Pluto.  The  reference 
here  is  to  Cerberus,  whom  the  speaker  had  brought  with  him 
from   below  (cf.  60-63,  813-827,  and  arcana  mundi,  597). 

596.  iussus:    \indcr  orders  (cf.  iusso,  Med.  669  n.). 

598.  parens:  Jupiter.  —  visus  .  .  .  tege:  veil  thine  eyes  behind 
a  thuyiderholt . 

599.  Neptune  (cf.  53  n.). 

600.  imas  .  .  .  undas:  hide  in  deepest  ocean  to  escape  this 
sight.  —  quisquis  ex  alto:  whoever  from  on  high  looks  upon  the 
things  of  earth,  let  him,  fearing  to  be  defiled  by  this  strange  sight, 
turn  back  his  gaze. 

604.  qui,  quae:    Hercules  and  Juno,  respectively. 

605.  non  .   .  .  patent:    Juno's  own  words  (46). 

607.  ignota  Phoebo:  cf.  595  n.  —  quae  .  .  .  lovi:  dark  regions 
which  a  lower  heaven  has  yielded  to  a  grim  Jove.  The  compari.son 
of  the  infernal  king  with  the  king  of  heaven  is  a  common  one 
(cf.  infer ni  lovis,  47  n.  ;  nigri  lovis,  H.O.  1705  ;  lovi  Stygio,  Vergil, 
A.  4.  638). 

609.    tertiae  sortis:   see  53  n.,  833.  — placerent:   sc.  mihi. 

612.    redi:   for  redii. 

614.  Just  returned  from  liis  greatest  labor  the  speaker  challenges 
his  persecutor:  if  there  is  any  task  greater  than  this,  impose  it,  and 
adds,  ironically,  yoti  have  let  my  hands  rest  idle  too  long,  Juno 
(cf.  208). 

616.  He  sees  the  unwonted  condition  of  things  and  takes 
alarm. 
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Scene  2  (vv.  618-640).  —  Hercules  learns  from  Amphitryon 
what  has  happened  and  leaves  the  stage  in  search  of  Lycus. 

618.    vota:   desires  (cf.  quod  .  .  .  credunt,  313). 

620.    That  silent  abode,  with  its  dismal  atmosphere  —  Hades. 

622.  sera:  because  he  had  not  returned  in  time  to  save  Creon 
and  his  sons. 

623.  editum:   &c.  te.  —  vana  iimbra:    empty  apparition. 

625.  trunco:   the  great  club,  cut  in  the  Nemean  wood. 

626.  squalor:    mournful  sight.  —  lugubribus:    mourning  garb. 
630.    leto:    dat.  of  end  or  purpose. 

633.  defensus  orbis:  cf.  orbe  defenso,  249;  ingrata  tellus,  631.  — 
tero :    why  do  I  waste  the  day  in  idle  lamentation  f 

634.  Hercules'  contempt  for  Lycus  is  shown  in  several  strokes 
here.  He  calls  him  not  hostis,  but  hostia,  helpless  victim;  notam 
suggests  that  he  considers  it  a  shameful  thing  to  deal  with  such 
a  foe;  and  the  sentence  ends  with  their  two  names  in  anti- 
climax —  Alcidae  Lycus  —  let  this  victim  be  offered  up,  let  my 
valor  accept  this  mark  of  shame,  and  let  the  la.st  and  greatest  foe 
of  Hercules  be  —  Lycus! 

637.  Theseu:  voc.  Euripides  does  not  introduce  Theseus  till 
near  the  close  of  his  tragedy  (v.  1154),  after  the  madness  of 
Hercules  has  passed  away.  - —  resiste :  in  its  literal  sense,  stand 
back,  stay  here,  and  the  reason  is  added,  lest  any  sudden  violence 
assail  my  wife  and  children. 

638.  me:  emphatic;    'tis  I  the  war  demands. — differ:  postpone. 

639.  nuntiet  Diti:  a  common  figure  in  such  threats  (cf.  988: 
This  hand  will  restore  you  to  your  hated  father,  who  was  dead; 
Vergil,  A.  2.  547-549:  "  You  shall  be  my  messenger  to  my  dead 
father  .  .  .  now  die  ")• 

Scene  3  (vv.  640-829).  —  Theseus,  at  the  request  of  Amphi- 
tryon, gives  an  account  of  the  lower  world  and  the  capture  of 
Cerberus. 

640.  fuga:    imperative  —  drive  that  mournful  look  from  your  eyes. 

641.  regina:    Megara. — tu:    Amphitryon. 

644.  dabit:  subject  of  est,  with  lentum  as  predicate.  Though 
not  yet  accomplished  the  deed  is  so  certain  that  Theseus  is  not 
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satisfied  to  say  it  will  be  done,  or  even  that  it  is  doing  — /<  has  been 
done. 

645.  May  the  god  who  can  second  our  desire  and  favor  our  fallen 
estate. 

647.  virtutum:    his  valorous  deeds,  abstract  for  concrete. 

648,  649.  Indirect  (luestion  clauses,  how  long  a  road  leads  down 
and  how  (ut)  Cerberus  bore  his  bonds. 

650.  securae  .  .  .  menti:  dreadful  even  to  a  mind  at  ease. 
Theseus  long  before  this  time  had  aided  his  friend  Pirithous  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  off  Proserpina,  but  they  had  been  detected  and 
placed  by  Pluto  on  an  enchanted  rock  from  which  they  could  not 
stir.  Hercules  on  his  visit  to  the  underworld  released  Theseus, 
but  could  not  do  the  same  for  Pirithous.  Theseus  here  represents 
his  escape  as  too  recent  to  enable  him  to  contemplate  the  affair 
calmly. 

655.  fructu  optimo:  do  not  cheat  yourself  out  of  the  best  fruit  of 
your  sufferings,  the  recalling  of  them.  With  this  passage  to 
duke  est  cf.  Vergil,  A.  1.  203:  forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse 
iuvabit. 

658.  Fas  omne:  here  almost  in  the  sense  of  numen,  divinity 
(cf.  audiatfas,  Livy  1.  32.  6).  — te:   Pluto. 

659.  regno:  dat.  after  dominantem.  —  te:  Proserpina. — 
amotam:  carried  away  by  Pluto.  —  inrita:  nom.  with  mater; 
translate  vainly  sought.  -The  Latin  often  uses  an  adjective  with 
the  subject  where  we  should  use  an  adverb. 

660.  Enna:  abl.  of  place  from  which.  Enna  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  near  there  that  her 
daughter  Proserpina  was  seized  and  carried  off  by  Pluto  (Ovid, 
M.  5.  385-401).  The  mother  sought  far  and  wide  and  finally 
learned  from  the  talc  of  Arethusa  where  her  daughter  was  (Ovid, 
M.  f).  504).  — ut  liceat:    cf.  Vergil's  prayer,  A.  6.  264-267. 

663.  Taenarus:  see  note  on  587. — premit:  borders  close  upon 
the  sea. 

664.  era  solvit:  opens  its  jaws,  affords  an  entrance.  This 
expression  together  with  hiat,  vorago  and  fa ucib us  in  the  following 
lines  represents  the  unseen  world  as  a  voracious  monster  eager  to 
devour  the  nations  (populis).  —  invisi:  "AiStjs,  unseen;  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  participle  met  in  824. 
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668.  Cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  268-272,  where  the  light  is  described 
as  like  that  of  th^'  moon  half  hidden  by  the  clouds. 

671.  ludit  aciem:  mocks  the  sight. — nocte  sic  mixta:  the  night 
thus  mingled  with  the  day  —  twilight  (cf.  gemini  temporis,  Med.  71). 

672.  primus  .  .  .  dies:    dawn  or  evening. 
675.    See  548  n. 

677.    pronus  aer:   doivnivard  current.  —  avidum:   see  664  n. 

679.  umbrae:  shadows  or  shadowy  regions,  not  shades  of  the 
dead.  —  tenaces:  unwilling  to  yield  up  what  has  come  into  their 
embrace.  —  immensi  sinus:  gen.  of  quality,  of  measureless 
sweep  (cf.  Tro.  178  n.). 

680.  With  the  cumulative  idea  in  placido,  quieta,  labitur,  cf.  762 
and  Vergil's  aequora  tuta  silent,  A.  1.  168.  For  Lethe  and  its 
function  cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  703-715,  749-751. 

682.    gravem  .  .  .  amnem:    winds  its  sluggish  stream. 

684.  Maeander:  the  well-known  stream  in  Asia  Minor,  famous 
for  its  winding  course  and  taken  by  classic  writers  as  the  type  of 
sinuosity  (Strabo,  577).  —  cedit  sibi:  makes  way  for  itself ,  one 
bend  appearing  to  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  leave  space  for 
another  within  it. 

687.  For  the  horrors  of  the  entrance  to  Hades  cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  273- 
289,  where  many  of  the  personified  ills  here  named  (Sopor,  Fames, 
Metus,  Lucius,  Morbus,  Bellum,  Senectus),  together  with  others 
{Curae,  Egestas,  Letum,  Labor),  and  various  mythological  mon- 
sters, such  as  the  centaurs,  Scylla,  the  hydra,  the  chimaera,  the 
gorgons  and  the  harpies,  are  given.  —  vultur:  repulsive,  as  being 
a  carrion  bird.  —  bubo:  the  horned  owl,  whose  presence  was- of  evil 
omen  (Pliny.  N.H.  10.  16;  cf.  Vergil,  A.  4.  462./erfl/j  carmine  bubo). 
Both  the  bubo  and  the  stri.v  (688)  were  associated  with  the  lower 
world  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  were  addressed  in  incanta- 
tions (Med.  733;    Ovid,  M.  7.  269). 

689.  opaca,  nigrantes:  note  how  the  idea  of  darkness  is  dwelt 
upon  and  reiterated  in  this  scene  and  the  following  chorus.  We 
meet  furvus  (693),  ater  (694),  obscurus  (709),  caligo  (710),  um- 
brante  (718),  caecos  (834),  nigra  (836),  noctem  (856).  —  comae: 
the  foliage,  as  often. 

690.  Cf.  Vergil's  elm,  with  a  dream  under  every  leaf  (A.  6. 
283). 
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691.  tabido  rictu:    with  starving  mouth  agape. 

692.  serus:  because  the  virtue  should  have  been  practiced  in 
Hfe  and  not  left  till  after  death  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  569). 

697.  Cereris  aut  Bacchi:  grain  or  wine.  Lucretius  (R.N.  2. 
652  ff.),  in  protesting  against  the  superstitious  belief  of  men  in  the 
gods,  says:  "  If  one  has  determined  to  call  the  sea  Neptune  and 
grain  Ceres,  and  prefers  to  misuse  the  name  of  Bacchus  rather  than 
to  utter  the  appropriate  word  '  wine,'  let  us  grant  him  the  privi- 
lege, provided  he  refrains  in  fact  from  defiling  his  mind  with  base 
superstition." 

699.  Zephyro:  in  550  the  absence  of  wind  is  noted,  here  the 
want  of  both  wind  and  fields  of  grain  (cf.  704).  Note  the  aptness 
of  the  verb  fluctuat. 

702.  situ:  probably  with  suggestion  of  a  twofold  thought  — 
repulsive  in  appearance,  and  abhorrent  for  its  uselessness  (Harper's 
Diet.  s.v.  IL  A.  1;    IL  B.  L). 

708.  leves:  incorporeal  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  292).  Of  course  ille  qui 
regit  i.s  Pluto. 

712.  quieto:  sc.  latici  —  like  a  stream  asleep.  —  hunc  iurant  del: 
the  only  oath  that  was  binding  on  the  gods  above  was  one  sworn  by 
the  Styx  (Vergil,  A.  6.  324);    hence  sacram  Styga. 

714.  hie:  for  alter,  correlative  with  alter  in  712;  agrees  with 
Acheron. 

716.  renavigari:  an  instance  of  the  rare  complementary  in- 
finitive with  invius.  —  duplici  vado:  ivith  double  moat. — adversa: 
turned  toward,  i.e.  facing  those  who  approached. 

719.    hoc  .   .   .  iter:    this  is  the  road  for  the  spirits. 

721.  digerit:    separates,  appoints  each  to  his  place. 

722.  recentes:  newly  come  (cf.  recens  Dido,  Vergil,  A.  6.  450).  — 
dira  maiestas  dei:  Claudian  {de  Raptu  Proserpinae,  1.  79-83)  thus 
describes  Pluto :  Ipse  rudi  fultus  solio  nigraqUe  verendus  maiestate 
sedet;  squalent  immaniafoedo  sceptra  situ,  sublitne  caput  maestissima 
nubes  asperat  et  dirae  riget  inclementia  formae;  terrorem  dolor 
augebat  —  Pluto  himself  sits  supported  on  a  rude  throne,  a  being  to  be 
feared  for  his  dark  dignity ;  his  enormous  scepter  is  covered  with  foul 
grime,  a  gloomy  cloud  adds  fierceness  to  his  lofty  head,  and  the  stern- 
ness of  his  grim  form  is  unchanging ;  his  own  gloomy  expression 
augments  the  terror  he  inspires. 
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723.  fratrum:  Jupiter  and  Neptune.  —  quae  .  .  .  gerat:  a 
characteristic   clause  modifying  frons. 

725.  f ulminantis :  he  has  the  face  of  Jove  —  but  J ove  when  hurling 
his  thunderbolts,  i.e.  Jove  in  anger. 

728.    aspectus:    ace.  plu. 

727.  quidquid  timetur:    the  monsters  of  Inferno. 

728.  reddi  iura:  their  dues  are  awarded,  rewards  to  the  pious, 
punishment  to  the  guilty  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  566-627,  especially  567- 
569). 

732.  sera:  tardy,  not  following  immediately  upon  the  sin  (cf. 
728  n.).  — ■  sortitur:  allots. 

733.  foro:  a  Roman  word  and  idea  (cf.  titulis,  339).  As  the 
Roman  courts  were  about  the  forum  (hence  "  forensic  ")  it  is  a 
natural  word  for  Seneca  to  use.  —  illo,  illo,  hoc:  this,  that,  the 
other.     The  three  judges  here  named  were  traditional. 

734.  Thetidis  socer:  Aeacus,  father  of  the  Peleus  who  married 
Thetis,  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  and  became  father  of  Achilles. 

735.  quod  .  .  .  patitur:  what  each  has  done  he  suffers  (Vergil, 
A.  6.  743 :  quisque  suos  manes  patimur  —  we  suffer  each  his  penalty) ; 
the  doctrine  of  stern  retribution,  retaliation,  "  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth."  —  auctorem  .  .  .  repetit:  cf.  our  proverb,  "Curses 
are  like  young  chickens,  and  still  come  home  to  roost." 

738.  terga  .  .  .  tyranni:  the  back  of  a  tyrant  scourged  by  a 
plebeian  hand   in  retaliation  for  oppression. 

740.  innocuas:    predicate,  has  kept  his  hands  free  of  guilt. 

741.  imperium:    cognate  —  wields  power  without  bloodshed. 

742.  animo  parcit:  spares  his  own  soul,  guards  it  from  the  con- 
tamination of  wrong  doing.  Another  reading  here  is  animae, 
spares  life. 

743.  caelum  petit:  is  deified,  like  Bacchus,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
etc. 

745.  futurus  iudex:  like  Minos,  Aeacus  and  Rhadamanthus, 
all  of  whom  had  lived  on  earth.  —  sanguine  .  .  .  vestra:  abstain 
from  bloodshed,  ye  who  reign;  your  sins  are  judged  more  sternly  than 
those  of  men  in  humbler  station. 

750  G.  These  are  the  stock  examples  of  punishment  in  the  after 
life,  and  are  repeated  over  and  over  by  the  poets  (e.g.  Med.  744- 
749;     Oct.    619-623;      H.O.    942-948,    1068-1078;    Vergil.  A.    6. 
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595  ff.,  etc.),  and  to  them  Theseus  now  adds  the  names  of  Theban 
women  who  had  sinnc'd  —  Agave,  Ino  and  Autonoe  —  and  also 
Phineus,  a  brother  of  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes. 

750.  rapitur:  empliatic  from  its  position  —  it  is  true  that  Ixion  is 
whirled,  etc.;    so  pracbet,  756. 

752.    senex:    Tantalus. 

754.  decepto:  dat.  —  when  it  has  held  out  its  promise  (of  drink) 
to  him,  already  often  disappointed. 

756.  aeternas  dapes:  his  liver,  which  grew  as  fast  as  it  was  con- 
sumed by  the  vulture  (cf.  viscere  feto,  Med.  822;  fecundum  iecur, 
Ag.  18;  fibris  renatis,  Vergil,  A.  6.  600). 

758.  Cadmeides:  Agave,  Autonoe  and  Ino,  daughters  of  Cad- 
mus. When  the  worship  of  Bacchus  Avas  introduced  they  became 
his  devotees,  and  when  Pentheus,  son  of  Agave  and  king  of  Thebes, 
opposed  the  new  cult  they  tore  him  to  pieces  in  their  frenzy  (Ovid, 
M.S.  511-733).  Here  they  are  represented  as  wandering  forever 
in  their  madness  in  the  other  world. 

759.  avis:  the  luirpy  (Vergil,  A.  3.  210-218).  —  mensas  Phineas: 
the  table  of  Phinc^us,  whose  food  the  harpies  either  stole  or 
defiled. 

761.  patrui:  Pluto,  as  the  brother  of  Jove,  of  course  was  patruus 
to  Hercules.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Amphitryon  in  760  says  nati 
mei,  and  in  the  very  next  line  calls  Hercules  the  nephew  of  Pluto  and 
so  the  son  of  Jove.  Like  inconsistencies  are  common  throughout 
the  play.  —  volentis:  Amphitrj'on  assumes  that  Hercules  has  been 
successful,  and  asks  only  whether  he  received  the  dog  as  a  willing 
gift  of  his  uncle  or  had  to  take  it  by  force  as  from  an  enemy  in 
war  (spolium). 

762.  Note  the  cumulative  effect  of  tai-dis,  stupent,  segue,  torpescit, 
and  cf.  680  n. 

765.  vectat:  frequentative.  —  senex:  Charon  (Vergil.  A.  6. 
298-304). 

767.  nodus:  a  knot  confines  his  ill-fitting  tunic.  —  squalent: 
arc  rough,  unshaven,  shaqgn.  The  reading  is  doubtful,  and  for 
sgutdint  various  editors  have  conjectured  lurcnt,  lucent  or  fulgent. 

769.  onere:    abl.  of  .spparation  with  racuam. 

770.  poscit  .  .  .  turba:  Hercules  cries  out,  "Make  xoay  !  "  as 
the  throng  of  spirits  falls  back  before  him. 
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775.  cumba  .  .  .  bibit:  The  boat  had  carried  whole  nations  of 
disembodied  spirits,  but  the  fleshly  body  of  one  man  was  too  hea^^'^ 
for  it  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  413).  Our  author  has  followed  Vergil  in 
many  details  throughout  this  description. 

777.  Lethen:  here  confused  with  the  Stjrx  (see  also  680),  from 
which  Vergil  is  careful  to  distinguish  it  (A.  6.  323,  705). 

779.  Lapithae:  a- rude  Thessalian  people.  At  the  marriage  of 
their  king  Pirithous  with  Hippodamia  some  of  the  centaurs  present, 
being  heated  with  wine,  tried  to  carry  off  the  bride,  and  a  fierce 
battle  ensued  (Ovid,  M.  12.  210  flf.).  Here  the  shades  of  both 
parties  are  pictured  as  trembling  at  sight  of  Hercules,  who  often 
had  defeated  the  centaurs.  Cf.  the  terror  of  the  ghosts  of  the 
Greeks  at  seeing  their  old  foe  Aeneas  (Vergil,  A.  6.  489-493). 

781.  fecunda  .  .  .  capita:  cf.  colla  feracia,  529;  numerosum 
malum,  241.  —  Lernaeus  labor:  the  hydra,  whose  ghost  now,  at 
sight  of  its  conqueror,  flees  to  the  farthest  pools  of  the  Stjrx, 

782.  avari:  so  called  because  he  keeps  the  precious  metals  close 
in  the  earth.  Cf.  the  Greek  name  UXovtcjv,  Pluto,  "  rich,"  and 
the  Latin  Dis,  Dives,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  Cicero  (N.D. 
2.  26.  66)  says,  "  He  is  called  Dives,  among  the  Greeks  Pluto, 
.because  all  things  fall  to  the  earth  and  spring  from  the  earth." 

Possibly  allusion  is  made  in  avari  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  dead 
who  came  under  his  sway  were  released. 

783.  territat:  frequentative  (cf.  765).  —  canis:  Cerberus. 
With  the  line  cf.  Vergil's  ingens  ianitor  .  .  .  terreat  umbras 
(A.  6.  400).  Like  the  Furies  and  the  Gorgons  he  had  live  serpents 
for  hair  (786). 

791.    sentire  et  umbras:   wont  to  hear  even  the  shades. 

794.  muta:  any  one  who  has  visited  a  great  cavern,  like  those 
found  for  example  in  the  Ohio  valley,  can  appreciate  the  stress 
laid  upon  the  two  features  of  darkness  and  silence  by  the  poets 
who  try  to  describe  the  underworld. 

795.  per  armos:  all  over  his  shoulders,  the  serpents  in  his  mane 
(iubae,  786). 

796.  felloes  quoque:  even  the  blest,  who  had  no  need  to  fear  liim. 
798.    ipse:    Hercules. — rictus:    ace,  lit.  the  open    jaws  of   the 

lion,  whose  hide  and  head  he  wore  as  a  shield  on  his  l<>ft  arm 
{a  laeva,  797;    cf.  1150).  —  Cleonaeiun;    Nemean, 
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799.  tegmine:  cf.  tegimen,  1151,  the  lion's  hide,  which  was 
impenetrable. 

800.  robur:    the  club  (cf.  trunco,  625;    clava,  1024;    tela,  1153). 
802.    domitus:    with  canis,  subject  of  the  next  three  verbs.     In 

the  preceding  sentence  the  subject  was  Hercules. 

805.  uterque  .  .  .  dominus:  Pluto  and  Proserpina.  —  duel: 
sc.  cancm  —  bade  him  take  the  dog. 

806.  me:  cf.  650  n. — ^munus:  appositive  to  me.  According  to 
Apollodorus  (2.  5.  12.  6)  Hercules  released  Theseus  without  Pluto's 
permission,  and  was  deterred  only  by  an  earthquake  from  freeing 
Pirithous  in  the  same  manner. 

808.  vincit:    from  vincire,  not  vincere. 

809.  Note  the  alternation  of  the  words  in  agreement. 

812.  Cauda  .   .  .  anguifera:    quantities  determine  the  case. 

813.  Taenari:    the  gateway  of  Hades  (663  n.). 

814.  oculos:   .sc.  canis. 

818.    respexit:   looked  to  me  for  aid. 

821.  orbi:  for  orbi  terrarum  (Med.  5),  here  the  earth's  surface  as 
distinguished  from  the  underworld. 

824.  invisum:    hated.     For  the  other  invisus  see  664. 

825.  petit:  perfect.  —  omni  .   .   .  cervice:  d.  ore  sujnmisso,  811. 

827.  umbras:  Hercules'  shadoio,  the  old  "plural  of  preemi- 
nence." —  venit:  present.  Theseus  has  finished  his  narrative 
and  now  sees  the  throng  of  jubilant  Thebans  approaching. 

Scene  4  (w.  830-894).  —  Thinking  of  the  scene  of  the  hero's 
latest  exploit  the  chorus  is  led  to  sing  of  the  countless  number  of 
the  dead  and  to  pray  for  long  life  on  earth;  and  then  celebrates 
the  return  of  peace  and  happiness  under  the  rule  of  Hercules. 
The  measure  to  874  is  the  sapphic,  from  there  to  the  end  glyconic. 

830.  properante  partu:  through  the  agency  of  Juno  as  Lucina 
the  birth  of  Kury.slliciis  had  been  hastened  and  that  of  Hercules 
retarded  in  order  that  tlie  former  might  be  the  .senior  and  so  mas- 
ter of  the  other. 

832.  derat:    for  dceral,  a  common  contraction  (cf.  dcst,  500). 

833.  tertiae  .  .  .  sortis:    see  53  n.;  609. 

834.  caecos  aditus:  dark  entrance.  With  the  double  meaning  of 
caccus,  blind  and  dark,  cf.  surdis  locis,  576  n. 
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836.  nigra  .  .  .  silva:  abl.,  giving  the  cause  of  mttuenda. 
Both  metuenda  and  frequens  modify  via. 

838-847.  The  crowds  thronging  to  the  games  of  the  amphi- 
theater {quantus  populus,  838),  to  the  Olympic  games  (quantus, 
840),  and  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  {quanta 
.  .  .  turha,  842),  are  used  by  the  poet  to  convey  to  the  minds 
of  his  (Roman)  readers  some  idea  of  the  multitudes  of  spirits  con- 
stantly traveling  the  road  to  Pluto's  domain.  All  this  is  in  illus- 
tration oi  frequens,  837. 

840.  Eleum  .  .  .  Tonantem:  the  Oljnnpian  Jove,  represented 
in  classic  art  by  a  famous  chryselephantine  statue,  the  work  of 
Phidias,  which  was  counted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  temple  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  stood  in  Elis,  near  which  town  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  and  it  is  to  these  games  that  the 
crowd  is  supposed  to  be  hastening  in  this  verse. 

841.  quinta  .  ..  .  aestas:  the  olympiad  consisted  of  four  years, 
yet  quinta  aestas  is  correct  according  to  the  Roman  method  of 
counting,  which  reckoned  both  the  summer  of  its  beginning  and 
that  of  its  close.  On  the  same  principle  they  would  call  a  week, 
say  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  eight  days  {e.g.  Gospel  of  St.  John 
20:26).  In  mu.sic  we  still  retain  a  like  notation,  speaking  of 
"thirds,"  "fifths"  and  "octaves."  —  sacrum:  the  Olympic 
games,  which  were  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

842.  cum  .  .  .  crescere:  when  the  season  returns  for  the  night 
to  lengthen.  —  longae:  proleptic. — hora:  equivalent  to  tempus 
with  the  following  infinitive.  The  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox 
is  meant,  when  the  nights  begin  to  exceed  the  days  in  length. 

844.  libra  .  .  .  aequa:  the  even  balance  between  daj'  and  night, 
which  then  are  equal.  Libra  is  subject  of  tenet,  and  is  modified 
by  cupiens.  It  can  be  said  to  be  desirous  of  peaceful  slumber 
in  the  sense  that  the  longer  nights  conduce  to  rest.  —  Phoebeos 
currus:  the  chariots  of  both  sun  and  moon.  The  celebration  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (see  300  n.)  was  in  commemoration  of 
Proserpina's  descent  to  Hades  as  the  bride  of  Pluto  (660  n.)  and 
the  sorrowing  search  of  her  mother  Ceres  for  her.  There  were  two 
degrees,  the  lesser  and  the  greater.  The  former  was  celebrated 
in  the  early  spring,  and  its  initiates  were  known  as  mystae  (847). 
Only  these  were  eligible  to  the  final  initiation,  .which  occupied 
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nine  days,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  September.  On  the  sixth 
day  of  the  celebration  (the  night  of  the  equinox)  the  mystae  in 
countless  numbers  marched  in  procession  to  Eleusin,  where  the 
final  initiation  took  place  in  the  succeeding  nights. 

845.  secretam  Cererem:  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  (300  n.;  secreta 
sacra,  301).  These  mysteries  were  so  sacred  that  one  who  divulged 
them  was  accursed  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men. 

847.  Attici:  Eleusin  was  in  Attica,  twelve  miles  from  Athens. — 
noctem  .  .  .  celebrare:  to  throng  the  night.  We  should  expect 
quot  or  quam  multi  with  mystae,  which,  however,  may  be  thought 
of  as  a  loosely  connected  elaboration  of  the  collective  noun  turha 
in  845. 

848.  tanta  .  .  .  turba:  so  great  a  multitude;  the  main  clause, 
to  which  all  from  838  to  this  point  is  subordinate.  Vergil  (A.  6. 
305-312)  enumerates  the  same  classes,  old  and  young,  youths  and 
maidens  and  the  infant. 

851.  melioris  aevi :  gen.  ofqualitj'^  —  youth  {ci.  bona  aetas,  Cicero 
de  Senectute,  14).  Note  also  the  verbs  used,  graditur  for  old  age, 
currit  for  youth. 

853.  comis  nondum  positis:  Seneca  is  writing  with  Roman 
customs  in  mind.  At  an  age  not  rigidly  fixed  the  Roman  boy 
exchanged  his  boyish  garments  for  the  toga  virilis,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  hair,  which  till  then  had  been  worn  long,  was  trimmed 
short.  These  words  therefore  characterize  those  who  were  still 
boys.  —  ephebi:  the  Greek  ^^Tj/Sot,  here  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
Latin  pueri. 

854.  The  infant,  just  taught  to  lisp  the  name  of  mother. 

855.  To  these  alone,  that  they  may  be  less  afraid,  it  is  permitted  to 
temper  the  darkness  with  a  torch,  borne  before  them.  In  early  times 
it  was  customary  at  Rome  to  bury  the  dead  at  night,  and  the 
practice  was  continued  in  the  case  of  poor  persons  and  children. 

857.  ceteri:    the  rest,  excepting  the  children. 

858.  Tli(>  chorus  suddenlj'  apostrophizes  the  dead. 

862.  color  malus:    black. 

863.  otium:  lethargy  of  the  silent  world  (cf.  550-554,  699,  702- 
705). 

865.    Even  the  latest  hour   comes   too  soon  for  such  a  jour- 

IICV. 
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867.  Why  does  it  please  us  to  hasten  our  cruel  fate  ?  i.e.  by  rushing 
into  needless  dangers,  or  even  by  suicide. 

868.  vaga:  equivalent  to  va^fans.  —  omnis  .  .  .  turba:  all  that 
live  must  die. 

870.  Cocyto:  abl.  Here  is  more  geographical  confusion  (see 
777  n.).  —  tibi:  mors  (872).  —  crescit:  for  accrescit  —  is  added  to 
your  possessions. 

871.  The  ends  of  the  earth  (cf.  883). 

874.  The  hour  of  birth,  which  gave  us  life,  also  plucks  it  away 
(cf.  Oed.  988:  primusque  dies  dedit  extremum  —  the  first  day  has 
given  the  last;  de  Prov.  5.  5:  quantum  cuique  temporis  restat, 
prima  nascentium  hora  disposuit  —  our  first  hour  at  birth  has 
determined  how  much  titne  remains  for  each).  This  is  the  Stoic 
doctrine  of  causation. 

875.  The  lighter  glyconic  verse  corresponds  to  the  change  in 
thought. 

876.  supplices:   nom. 

881.  The  tillers  of  the  fertile  field. 

882.  By  Hercules'  might  there  is  peace  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  {in  the  south)  where  the  sun  overhead  refuses 
the  body  a  shadow. 

887.    Tethyos:    Greek  gen.  sing,  of    Tethys,  whose  name  here 
stands  for  sea  (cf.   Tethys,   1328). 
889.    vada  Tartari:    the  Styx. 

892.  An  unconscious  answer  to  614. 

893.  sacrificus:  used,  for  the  sake  of  quantity,  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  vocative  form  sacrifice.  Stantes  comas  represents  the 
priest's  frenzy  of  inspiration. 

894.  populo:  the  poplar  was  sacred  to  Hercules  (cf.  912; 
populus  Alcidae  gratissima,  Vergil,  E.  7.  61). 

ACT   IV 

Scene  1  (w.  895-1053).  —  Hercules  returns  in  triumpli  from 
his  slaying  of  the  usurper  Lycus,  and  is  on  the  point  of  offering 
sacrifice  himself  to  Jupiter  when  he  is  seized  with  madness,  shoots 
to  death  his  wife  and  children,  and  finally  falls  into  a  deep  sleep. 

896.    cecidit:   from  caedo,  lit.  has  smitten  the  earth. 
o 
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897.    et  poenae:    a  sharer  of  his  punishment  as  well. 

902.  saxifico:  the  aegis,  or  round  shield  of  Pallas  (Minerva), 
had  at  its  center  the  face  of  Medusa  the  Gorgon,  wliich  Perseus 
had  given  her. 

903.  Lycurgi  domitor:  Bacchus.  Lycurgus,  son  of  Dryas,  was 
a  king  of  the  Thracian  Edoni,  who  expelled  Bacchus  from  his  king- 
dom and  in  consequence  was  stricken  with  madness  and  afterward 
slain.  —  rubri  maris:  not  what  we  call  the  Red  Sea,  but  that  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  lying  west  of  Hindostan,  including  the  Persian 
Gulf  (cf.  rubentifreto,  Tro.  11;  pelagirubentis,  Oed.  Il20).  Bacchus 
is  said  to  have  made  a  triumphal  progress  along  its  coasts. 

904.  Cf.  474  n. 

905.  geminum  numen:  see  15  n.  Med.  700  has  the  plural,  gemina 
numina. 

907.  frater:  whatever  son  of  Jove  (cf.  Juno's  wTathful  declara- 
tion, 5-18). 

908.  non  ex  noverca:  a  child  of  Juno's  might  be  expected  to 
share  her  hatred  of  the  hero.  For  the  word  noverca  see  112. — 
appellite:  he  orders  that  victims  and  incense  be  brought  for  a 
sacrifice. 

909.  quidquid  .  .  .  seges:  whatever  the  fields  of  the  Hindus 
(yield),  cinnamon,  cassia  and  other  spices.  Note  the  literal 
meaning  of  seges  here,  grain  field.  The  reading  here  is  doubtful; 
if  it  be  correct  a  verb  such  as  dat  or  reddit  must  be  supplied. 

910.  odoris  quidquid:  tus,  frankincense.  —  arboribus:  frankin- 
cense is  a  kind  of  gum  resin  that  oozes  from  certain  trees  in  Arabia 
(cf.  cinnami  silvis  Arabes  beatos,  Oed.  117 — the  Arabs,  fortunate 
in  their  forests  of  cinnamon). 

912.  populea  .   .   .  arbor:    see  894  n. 

913.  te:  The.sous.  —  gentili:  the  olive  was  the  national  tree  of 
Athens,  the  home  of  Theseus,  and  was  sacred  to  Pallas  Athene. 

915.  conditores  urbis:  Cadmus,  who  founded  the  city,  and 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  reared  its  walls  (262  n.). 

916.  trucis  .  .  .  Zethi:  of  the  twin  brothers,  Amphion  devoted 
himself  to  the  art  of  music,  Zethus  to  the  care  of  cattle,  living  in  the 
wilds  {silvcstria  antra),  and  from  his  uncouthness  is  called  trucis.  — 
nobilis  Dircen  aquae:  Dirce,  of  the  far-famed  water.  Queen  Dirce 
had  been  killed  by  Amphion  and  Zethus  on  account  of  her  cruelty 
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to  their  mother,  and  at  death  was  converted  into  a  great  spring, 
the  pride  of  Thebes.     Dircen  is  a  Greek  form,  ace.  sing. 

917.  advenae:  Cadmus  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  but  came  to 
Boeotia  in  the  course  of  his  search  for  his  sister  Europa,  and  there 
under  direction  of  the  gods  built  the  city  Thebes  (Ovid,  M.  3.  1-130). 

919.  expia:  purification  before  performing  sacrifice  was  r."- 
garded  as  essential  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  2.  717-720;    Livy  1.  45.  6). 

921.  libare:  it  was  customary  to  make  a  preliminary  offering 
of  some  liciuid,  usually  wine;  here  Hercules  wishes  he  could  make 
a  libation  of  his  enemy's  blood.  — capitis  invisi:    Lycus. 

924.  finiat:  sc.  ut,  omitted  after  opta.  —  genitor :  Jupiter  —  pray 
that  your  father  may  put  an  end  to  your  labors. 

927.  love  .  .  .  dignas:  instead  of  the  purely  personal  petition 
suggested  by  Amphitr3^on,  Herciiles  offers  a  prayer  for  universal 
peace  —  may  heaven,  earth  and  sea  abide  each  in  its  own  place,  i.e.  not 
invade  one  another's   rights. 

928.  inoffensos:   unobstructed. 

930.  Cf .  Isaiah  2  :  4,  repeated  in  Micah  4:3:  "  They  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks." 

934.    nutritus:  swollen.  —  trahat:  lay  waste. 

938.  //  earth  is  to  produce  any  wickedness,  may  she  hasten  to  do  it 
while  I  am  living;  and  if  she  is  creating  any  monster,  may  it  be  mine 
to  yneet  and  kill. 

939.  quid  hoc:  sc.  est.  In  the  midst  of  his  haughty  challenge 
he  is  overtaken  by  madness.  The  passage  that  follows  gives  in 
bold  strokes  the  visions  of  his  distorted  imagination. 

941.  quis  .  .  .  fugat:  he  sees  the  sun  darkened,  though  there 
is  no  cloud,  and  moving  back  toward  its  rising  as  if  it  saw  some 
unnatural  sight  on  earth  (cf.  60  n.). 

944.  primus  .  .  .  labor:  the  Nemean  lion  (225  n.),  now  the 
constellation  Leo,  which  in  Thy.  855  is  called  Leo  Herculeus. 

945.  Shines  in  no  small  part  of  the  sky.  It  is  one  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac. 

949-952.  At  one  bound  loill  spring  over  all  that  fruitful  autumn 
and  chill  winter  yield,  and  ivill  attack  and  crush  the  neck  of  the  Bull 
of  spring.  The  sun  enters  Leo  in  July  and  Taurus  in  April  {verni; 
cf.  8  n.).     Hercules  imagines  that  the  starry  lion  is  crouching  for 
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a  leap  which  will  carry  it  over  all  the  intervening  constellations 
and  enable  it  to  attack  the  Bull. 

954.  acieque  turbida:    loith  eye  confui<cd. — falsum:    unreal. 

955.  Perdomita:  sc.  est.  —  cesserunt  freta:  in  the  affair  of 
Geryon  and  several  of  the  parerga. 

957.  Earth  has  been  subdued,  two  of  the  three  realms  of  the  gods 
have  felt  my  prowess,  and  only  the  heavens  remain  (cf .  Juno's  fear, 
64-74). 

958.  sublimis:    nom. — ferar:   subjunctive  (cf.  pe<o<Mr). 

959.  promittit:  cf.  astra  promissa,  23.  The  story  of  Hercules' 
choice  between  the  two  careers  offered  him  in  the  wilderness  by 
Virtue  and  Pleasure  respectively,  and  of  the  former's  offer  of  im- 
mortalitj'  as  a  prize,  is  told  by  Prodicus,  as  quoted  in  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  2.  21-34. 

960.  capit:  contain. 

963.  una  vetante:  Juno,  who  is  addressed  in  the  question  that 
follows  —  a  question  which  implies  a  threat  —  Are  you  going 
to  admit  me,  or  must  I  force  my  way  ?  In  recipis  and  reseras,  also 
traho  and  dubitatur,  the  present  is  used  where  we  should  expect  the 
future. 

965.  Saturno:  dat.  of  interest.  Saturn  had  been  dethroned 
by  his  sons  (53  n.),  and  according  to  one  account  confined  in 
Tartarus  (Ovid,  M.  1.  113).  Hercules  in  his  frenzy  proposes  to  re- 
lease the  fallen  god  {avum  resolvam)  and  aid  him  in  recovering  his 
kingdom. 

966.  patris:  Jupiter.  —  impii:  unjilial  toward  his  own  father, 
Saturn.  —  impotens:  best  taken  with  regnum,  in  the  sense  of 
violentbj  iv.on. 

967.  avum:  Saturn. — Titanes:  these  had  dethroned  Uranus, 
or  Caelus,  in  favor  of  Saturn  (79  n.).  Hyginus  (Fab.  150)  repre- 
sents Juno  as  trying  to  incite  the  Titans  against  her  husband,  as 
II(Teules  here  speaks  of  doing. 

969.  With  my  right  hand  I  vuU  catch  up  the  mountains  full 
of  centaurs,  i.e.  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  where  the  centaurs 
dwelt. 

970.  monte  gemino:  0.ssa  and  Pelion,  which  with  Olympus 
(972  n.)  were  piled  one  on  the  other  to  make  a  ladder  whereby  the 
Titans  might  reach  heaven. 
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971.  Chiron:  nom.  —  suum:  the  centaur  Chiron  dwelt  in  a 
cave  near  the  summit  of  Mt.  PeHon  (Tro.  830  ff. ;  Statins,  Ach. 
1.  106-108;  Ovid,  F.  5.  383  flf.).  where  he  received  as  pupils  such 
heroes  as  Jason,  Hercules,  Aesculapius  and  Achilles,  teaching  them 
the  arts  of  music  and  of  healing  and  giving  them  the  fruits  of  his 
long  experience  in  life  and  war. 

972.  Cf.  Tro.  829:  Pelion  .  .  .  tertius  caelo  gradus;  Vergil,  G.  1. 
281:  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam  \  scilicet  atque  Ossae 
frondosum  involvere  Olympum  —  thrice  they  tried  to  place  Ossa  on 
Pelion,  you  see,  and  to  roll  the  leafy  Olympus  on  Ossa.  As  the 
mountains  were  piled  one  upon  the  other,  Olympus  was  the  third 
step  ascending.  ApoUodorus  (1.  7.  4.  2-4),  in  telling  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Aloidae  (Otos  and  Ephialtes),  has  the  mountains  piled  in 
inverse  order. 

974.  averte:  a  prayer  —  avert  these  dread  imaginings.  —  parum: 
modifies  sani  —  not  sane,  yet  great. 

976.  quid  hoc:  a  continuation  of  the  vision  (939  n.).  In  the 
following  verses  the  attack  of  the  Giants  on  heaven  is  described 
(cf.  Thy.  805-812). 

977.  profugit:  perfect.  The  madman  imagines  that  Tityos  has 
escaped  from  Tartarus.  For  his  torment  there  see  756  n.  and 
Vergil,  A.  6.  595-600. 

978.  inane:  ewp^y,  the  liver  gone.  —  quam  .  .  .  caelo:  how  near 
io /learew  his  giant  stature  has  raised  him.  Vergil  makes  him  cover 
nine  iugera. 

979.  Pellene:  perhaps  better  written  PaUene,  the  peninsula 
also  known  as  Phlegra  (444  n.),  where  the  conflict  of  the  gods  and 
Titans  took  place.     It  shakes  here  with  the  shock  of  battle. 

980.  Macetiim:  Macetarum,  the  Macedonians.  Though  the 
Vale  of  Tempe  was  in  The.ssaly,  not  Macedon,  it  was  so  near  the 
border  as  to  make  the  expression  easy.  — rapuit:  one  (giant)  has 
caught  up  the  range  of  Pindus,  another  Oeta,  with  intent  to  pile  them 
up  as  a  ladder  to  the  sky  (971  n.). 

981.  Mimans:  Mimas,  mentioned  by  Horace  (C.  3.  4.  53)  as 
one  of  the  Giants.  — horrendum:  a  cognate  ace.  with  saevit  (cf. 
belua  Lernae  horrendum  stridcns,  Vergil,  A.  6.  288). 

982.  Erinys:  the  Fury.  With  this  and  the  next  verse  cf.  102, 
103. 
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984.  in  ora  tendit:  holds  up  the  torches  (sudes)  in  my  face  (cf. 
fige  luminibus  faces,  Med.  965).  —  Tisiphone:  since  Cerberus  has 
been  stolen  away  cruel  Tisiphone,  her  head  wreathed  with  serpents, 
has  guarded  the  vacant  portal,  with  torch  presented. 

987.  ecce:  he  catches  sight  of  his  children  and  thinks  they  are 
his  enemy's. 

989.  reddet:  see  639  n. 

990.  sic:  he  draws  his  bow  and  aims  an  arrow  at  one 
of  the  Uttle  children  (cf.  same  scene  in  Euripides,  H.F.  962- 
1010). 

992.  coactis  cornibus:  the  tips  drawn  forcibly  together  in  string- 
ing the  bow  (for  this  sense  of  cornw  see  Ovid,  M.  1.455).  Translate: 
He  has  strung  his  mighty  bow,  he  opens  the  quiver,  the  speeding  shaft 
whizzes  in  its  rush  —  the  point  flees  from  the  child's  mid  neck, 
leaving  the  wound  behind  it.  This  is  Amphitryon's  description  of 
the  first  child's  fate.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  we  should 
think  of  this  tragic  scene  as  actually  occurring  on  the  stage  as 
does  the  killing  of  Medea's  two  sons  (Med.  970,  1017),  or  whether 
the  action  itself  took  place  behind  the  scenes.  In  favor  of  the 
latter  view  is  the  fact  that  it  all  is  described  by  Amphitryon  as 
facundia  praesens,  but  on  the  other  hand  Hercules  him.self  speaks 
repeatedly,  and  in  1015  we  hear  his  wife's  appeal.  The  best  Roman 
critics  condemned  the  presentation  of  such  horrilily  unnatural 
scenes,  e.g.  Horace,  A. P.  183-188:  "Remove  from  the  sight  of  the 
audience  many  incidents  which  a  messenger  (facundia  praesens) 
may  later  narrate.  Don't  have  Medea  kill  her  boys  in  the  people's 
presence,  nor  the  wicked  Atreus  publicly  prepare  human  flesh 
for  the  banquet.  .  .  .  Whatever  you  present  to  me  so  I  reject 
with  loathing  incredulity."  In  Thy.  970-1034  and  Med.  970, 
1017,  our  author  docs  preci.sely  what  Horace  declares  he  ought  not 
to  do.  Euripides  (H.F.  870-1010)  leaves  it  to  chorus  and  messen- 
ger to  tell  th(\  tale. 

994.  harundo.  spiculum:  the  shaft  (ht.  reed)  and  tip  of  the 
arrow  respectively.  — fugit:  present  —  has  passed  through  the  neck 
and  is  coming  out,  as  if  fleeing  from  its  horrid  work. 

995.  eruam:  this  verb  has  two  related  meanings  here,  one  with 
each  object  (a  case  of  zeugma) :  /  will  unearth  the  rest  of  my  enemy's 
offspring,  and  will  overturn  their  every  hiding  place.     Megara  and 
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her  two  remaining  children  had  fled  for  refuge  into  the  temple, 
whither  Hercules  now  follows. 

997.  bellum:  against  Eurystheus,  whose  mastery  now  is  ended 
(830  n.).  His  home  was  at  Mycenae.  —  Cyclopia  .  .  .  saxa:  the 
massive  masonry  of  the  ancient  buildings  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns 
is  described  by  Schliemann  (chapters  1  and  2  of  his  Mycenae),  and 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (2.  16)  and  Euripides  (H.F.  939,  9i0). 

999.  eat  .  .  .  valva :  let  one  of  the  double  doors  fly  this  way  and 
the  other  that.  He  is  attacking  the  doors  of  the  temple  in  order  to 
come  at  his  victims.  —  obice:  the  same  noun  is  used  in  237  of 
natural  mountain  barriers. 

1000.  rumpat:  the  subject  is  valva  —  it  is  to  be  flung  open  with 
such  violence  as  to  carry  away  its  supports  and  even  cause  the  roof 
to  totter.  This  is  accomplished  when  in  the  next  line  he  exclaims. 
The  whole  temple  {regia)  is  exposed  to  the  light. 

1002.  patris:  Lycus.  He  sees  one  of  his  own  little  boys,  but 
still  supposes  it  the  child  of  his  enemy.  —  blandas:  coaxing, 
caressing. 

1003.  manus  .  .  .  tendens:  cf.  Med.  247  n.  and  Tro.  691  n.  — 
rogat:   entreats. 

1006.  bis  .  .  .  misit:  has  swxmg  it  twice  or  thrice  about  his  head 
and  hurled  it  from  him.  The  object,  of  course,  is  the  child,  who  is 
referred  to  also  in  illi  .  .  .  sonuit  —  his  head  crashed  against  the 
stones. 

1010.  Tonantis:  Jupiter's  very  bosom  instead  of  his  temple.  — 
condaris:    iniddle  voice  —  though  you  hide  yourself. 

1012.  misera:  Amphitryon  here,  as  Hercules  in  1010,  addresses 
Megara. 

1017.  habitusque  reddit:  reflects  your  image.  She  holds  the 
child  up  to  his  father  in  the  hope  of  arousing  some  recognition 
in  the  madman's  mind. — ut  manus:  how  he  holds  out  his  little 
hands  to  you. 

1018.  Teneo  novercam:  he  fancies  it  is  Juno  who  is  before  him, 
and  proposes  by  destroying  her  to  relieve  the  king  of  the  gods 
from  her  espionage.  The  next  instant,  however,  he  imagines  that 
the  woman  before  him  is  the  mother  of  his  enemy's  (Lycus')  chil- 
dren, and  in  1036  he  speaks,  perhaps  ironically,  of  the  whole 
massacre  as  a  sacrifice  to  Juno. 
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1020.  hoc  monstrum :  the  infant,  which  Megara  had  been  guard- 
ing in  her  bosom  (1008). 

1021.  tuum:  ijour  own  blood,  flowing  in  the  veins  of  your 
child. 

1026.  nee  usquam  est:  her  head  is  utterly  annihilated  by  the 
blow. 

1027.  vivax  senectus:  addressing  himself  (cf.  same  phrase  in 
Tro.  42  n.).  —  luctus:  gen.;  sc.  te,  ace. 

1028.  pectus  in  tela:    courage  against  those  deadly  weapons. 

1029.  istuc:  turn  upon  yourself  that  club,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  our  children.  Istuc  is  used  instead  of  hue  because  the  speaker 
is  addressing  himself  in  the  second  person.  Note  the  inconsistency 
of  nostrorum  in  connection  with  istuc. 

1031.  remove  parentem:  do  aicay  with  your  false  and  earth- 
born  {turpem)  father,  lest  he  sound  a  discord  in  the  chorus  of  your 
praises.     This  is  said  to  Hercules. 

1033.  quo:  whither?  In  1032  it  rather  meant  <o  tn/iaf  purpose  ? 
—  late :  imperative. 

1034.  unum  .  .  .  scelus:  save  him  the  one  sin  yet  possible  — 
parricide. 

1035.  bene  habet:  it  is  well. — regis:  Lycus,  whose  children 
the  hero  still  thinks  he  has  slain  (987  n.). 

1038.  te  digna:  vows  worthy  of  thee. — Argos:  For  Mycenae, 
the  home  of  Eurystheus,  who  was  to  be  the  next  victim. 

1040.  hostia:  the  speaker  himself  (cf.  1027-1031). 

1041.  praebeo:  /  offer  myself,  I  hasten  to  meet  my  slayer,  I  even 
follow  him  up  in  my  eager  desire  to  be  sacrificed. 

1042.  The  frenzy  leaves  Hercules  and  with  it  his  strength  and 
his  consciousness.  Euripides  (H.F.  997-1001)  makes  Pallas 
appear  and  cast  the  hero  down  senseless. 

1047.  The  fall  of  Hercules  is  compared  with  that  of  a  tree  in  the 
forest  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  2.  626-631),  or  of  a  mass  of  rock  slipping  from  a 
cliff  into  the  sea  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  breakwater  and  create 
a  harbor.  Vergil's  more  elaborate  simile  for  the  fall  of  Bitias 
(A.  9.  710-714:  "So  falls  sometimes  a  pier  of  rock  which,  reared 
beforehand  in  mighty  mass,  men  cast  into  the  sea,"  etc.)  evidently 
refers  to  an  artificial  structure,  and  Seneca  here  may  have  had  the 
same  idea  in  mind. 
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1048.  vivis:  the  verb,  as  appears  from  the  quantities. — dedit: 
sc.  te.     The  subject,  of  course,  is  idem  furor. 

1049.  tuos:  object  of  misit.  Hercules'  wife  and  children  are 
meant. 

1050.  reciprocos  .  .  .  agit:  the  breath  causes  the  breast  to  rise 
and  fall.     Spiritus  is  subject  and  motus  object. 

Scene  2  {w.  105-1-1137).  —  The  chorus,  gazing  on  the  sleeping 
Hercules,  prays  for  his  release  from  the  evil  spell  that  has  befallen 
him,  anticipates  the  agonies  of  his  remorse,  and  closes  with  an 
apostrophe  to  the  slain  children.  The  meter  is  the  anapestic 
dimeter. 

1054.  aether:  heaven,  and  so  the  gods.  —  parens:  Jupiter. 
Heaven,  earth  and  sea  are  called  upon  to  mourn  this  tragedy. 

1056.  unda:  nom.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  dimeter  in  these 
tragedies  to  close  with  a  trochee,  except  in  the  Octavia,  whose 
authorship  is  doubtful. 

1058.    tractus:  ace.  plu. 

1060.    Titan:  here  as  often  for  Phoebus  or  Sol. 

1062.    utrasque  domes:   both  the  rising  and  the  setting,  as  above. 

1068.  matris  .  .  .  Astraeae:  Somnus,  as  well  as  Mors  (frater, 
1069),  is  represented  usually  as  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  Far- 
nabius  suggests  that  Astraea  is  here  called  his  mother  because  it  is 
by  the  favor  of  justice  that  we  sleep  in  safety  and  security. 

1069.  frater  .  .  .  Mortis:  cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  278:  Consanguineus 
Leti  Sopor. 

1070.  veris  .  .  .  falsa:  in  dreams. — futuri  certus:  in  all  ages 
belief  in  the  prophetic  character  of  dreams  has  been  prevalent. 
Often,  too,  they  have  so  impressed  the  dreamer's  mind  as  to  load 
him  into  the  act  suggested,  hence  idem  pessimus  auctor,  1071. 

1073.  lucis:  objective  gen.  with  requies.  In  1066  the  same 
noun  is  followed  by  animi,  subjective.  The  genitives  in  this  sen- 
tence are  worthy  of  study. 

1075.  pavidum  leti:  the  human  race,  so  fearful  of  death  (cf.  lucis 
pavidos,  293). 

1076.  longam  .  .  .  noctem:  death,  as  if  our  sleep  were  but  a 
preparation  {prolusio)  for  the  longer  sleep  which  it  so  nearly 
resembles. 
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1077.   fessum:  sc.  Herculem;  so  with  devindum. 

1085.  clavae:  as  a  pillow. 

1086.  vacua:  abl.,  with  dextra. 

1089.    aestus:  the  hot  surging.s  of  fever  and  madness. 

1091.  vento  cessante:  abl.  abs.  of  concession. 

1092.  To  complete  the  sentence,  whose  conclusion  evidently  is 
wanting,  Leo  has  suggested  sic  pristina  adhuc  quatit  ira  virum  —  so 
does  his  late  frenzy  still  shake  the  hero.  Pelle  then  will  begin  a  new 
sentence. 

1094.  vel  sit  potius:  a  new  thought  occurs  to  the  chorus,  that 
such  a  crime  could  be  venial  only  if  the  criminal  were  insane 
(1097,  1098);  with  the  additional  idea  that  the  next  best  thing  to 
innocence  is  ignorance  of  one's  guilt  (1098,  1099).  Therefore  the 
petition  is  changed,  may  the  madness  continue. 

1100.  percussa  .  .  .  palmis:  for  this  mode  of  expressing  deep- 
est grief  or  despair  see  Tro.  64,  79,  93,  etc.  Note  the  alliteration 
here  and  in  Tro.  64. 

1101.  mundum  .  .  .  lacertos:  see  70  n.,  528. 

1105.  atri  regina  poll:  Proserpina  (cf.  inferni  lovis,  47  n.). 
Translate,  let  his  mighty  moans  be  heard  in  heaven  and  hell.  The 
subjects  of  audiat  are  aether,  regina  and  Cerberus. 

1114.  tria  regna:  heaven,  sea  and  hell  (53  n.). 

1115.  colic:  after  suspensa.  —  decus,  telum:  appo.sitive  to 
harundo.  The  arrows  and  their  quiver  are  exhorted  to  lash  their 
master  and  aid  in  the  expression  of  his  boundless  despair. 

1119.    robora,  stipes:   the  club  (cf.  robur,  800;  trunco,  625). 

1135.  Ite:  the  chorus  apostrophizes  the  dead  sons  of  Hercules. 
Loo's  arrangement  of  the  verses  is  retained  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
violence. 

1136.  noti:  with  laboris —  along  the  gloomy  path  of  your  father's 
far-famed  labor  (the  taking  of  Cerberus),  i.e.  the  road  to  Pluto's 
realm. 

1123.  As  Hercules  had  done  in  many  cases,  most  recently  in 
that  of  Lycus  (895). 

1126.  Between  the  two  halves  of  this  verse  Leo  has  inserted 
1130  entire  {nondumque  .  .  .  iubatae),  and  has  assumed  a  further 
lacuna  whose  sense  he  attempts  to  supply  as  follows:  vulnere  gaesi 
frangere  torti.     Accepting  this  we  shall  have  as  the  general  sense 
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of  1124-1128:  You  who  have  not  been  trained  in  the  heavier  exer- 
cises of  the  arena  nor  taught  to  hunt  the  lion,  still  have  ventured 
already  to  aim  with  sure  hand  the  light  arrow  such  as  boys  can  use, 
i.e.  though  not  yet  able  for  manly  sports  they  have  indulged  in 
such  as  their  years  and  strength  permitted  (cf.  Andromache's 
lament  over  her  son  in  Tro.  775-782).  — fortes:  with  vos  (1122), 
as  are  ulti,  docti  and  ausi.  The  infinitive  frangere,  supplied  by 
Leo,  depends  on  docti,  while  the  two  that  follow  {librare  and 
figere)  depend  on  ausi. 

1131.  Go  to  the  haven  of  the  Styx,  ye  shades,  go  as  innocent 
spirits,  whom  a  father's  sin  and  madness  have  overwhelmed  on  the 
very  threshold  of  life. 

1137.  iratos  .  .  .  reges:  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  angered  at 
Hercules'  invasion  of  their  world.  Farnabius  suggests  as  an  alter- 
native meaning  that  iratos  here  may  be  equivalent  to  tristes  in 
611  (but  cf.  lovis,  sed  fulminantis,  724).  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
reges  may  refer  to  the  shades  of  the  many  tyrants  {reges,  1123) 
whom  Hercules  had  slain. 

ACT   V 

Scene  1  (w.  1138-1343).  —  Hercules  awakes  in  his  right  mind, 
learns  what  he  has  done,  and  in  his  despair  proposes  self-destruc- 
tion, but  finally  is  induced  to  seek  purification  instead. 

1138.  This  whole  passage,  depicting  the  hero's  awakening  from 
his  trance,  is  admirably  done.  With  it  cf.  Euripides,  H.F.  1079- 
1099. 

1139.  cardine:  the  pole  star. 

1140.  Hesperii:  western  —  am  I  in  the  far  east,  the  north,  or  the 
west  f 

1142.  fesso:  sc.  mihi. 

1143.  redimus:  perfect  —  surely  I  returned  from  Hades.  The 
plural  may  be  "editorial,"  or  it  may  include  Theseus  with  the 
speaker. 

1144.  an  .  .  .  inferna:  am  I  still  dreaming  of  what  I  saw  there  f 
1146.  turba  feralis:  the  countless  throng  of  the  dead  (838-849). 
1149.    gre^e  animosa:    proud  of  her  brood   (cf.   iwbis  animosa 

crcatis,  Ovid,  .M.  G.  206). 
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1151.  spolio  leonis:  the  lion's  skin,  which  he  had  worn  on  his 
left  shoulder  and  arm  as  a  shield  {tegimen;  cf.  797  ff.)-  — abit: 
perfect,  for  abiit. 

1152.  torus:  the  lion's  skin  was  his  shield  by  day  (45)  and  his 
couch  by  night;  so  his  club  was  his  weapon  of  offense  (45  n.)  and 
also  his  pillow  (1085). 

1154.  spolia:  properly  the  arms  of  an  enemy  slain  in  battle 
(cf.  opima,  48  n.). 

1157.  exurge:  for  exsurge.  —  virtus:  brave  hero,  abstract  for 
concrete,  and  in  that  sense  followed  by  a  masculine  relative,  quern. 
—  novum:    later  born  than  I. 

1159.  nox  longior:  cf.  24  n.  Hercules  imagines  he  has  been 
mastered  in  his  sleep  by  some  hero,  still  unseen,  who  can  be  the 
son  of  none  other  than  Jupiter,  and  whose  generation  must  have 
cost  more  than  the  day  involved  in  that  of  Alcmena's  son.  — 
quod  cerno:  he  begins  to  recognize  the  scene,  which  before  had 
seemed  to  him  but  a  horrid  nightmare  or  a  lingering  impression  of 
what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  world  of  the  dead  (cf.  1143-1146). 

1161.  Lycus  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Thebes  in  Hercules' 
absence;  what  greater  Lycus  had  now  done  the  same  after  his 
return  ? 

1163-1166.  He  appeals  for  aid  to  the  men  of  Thebes,  of  Athens 
{Actaeaarva),a,ndoi  Corinth. — geminomari:  the  Aegean  Sea  and 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  separated  near  Corinth  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
(of.  gcrnino  litore,  Med.  35  n.). 

1169-1171.  He  fancies  he  has  been  dospoih^d  of  his  weapons  by 
the  successor  and  avenger  of  some  one  of  his  victims.  —  Thracis 
cruenti:  Diomede  (226  n.). — Geryonae:  see  231  n.  This  name 
is  more  usually  of  the  third  declension  (487).  —  Libyae:  Africa  in 
general.  ^ — dominos:    Atlas,  Antaeus,  Busiris,  etc. 

1172.  nudus:  unarmored  and  unarmed.  —  meis  armis:  which 
had  been  taken  from  him  as  he  slept. 

1175.  He  has  noticed  th(>  averted  faces  of  his  father  and  his 
friend,  and  now  appeals  to  them  to  postpone  their  lamentations 
and  tell  who  has  done  the  bloody  deed. 

1177.  tua  .  .  .  fide:  on  your  honor  (cf.  mca  fide  spondeo  ego, 
Pliny,  Epist.   1.   It  fin.). 

1181.   dominator:  Eurystheus. 
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1183.  per:  with  laudem  and  numeti  —  by  the  glory  of  my  deeds. — 
te:   object  of  precor. 

1185.  numen  secundum:  next  after  that  of  Jove;  yet  the  phrase 
may  well  mean  favoring  divinity. 

1186.  cui  .  .  .  iacui:  to  whom  have  I  fallen  prey  ?  I acere  often 
means  lie  slain,  and  here  the  figure  is  carried  a  step  further. 

1187.  ut  .  .  .  sim:    indignant  question  (cf.  372  n.). 
1191.    quota:    how  small  (cf.  Med.  896). 

1193.  refugit:    perfect  —  he  shrunk  froin  my  touch. 

1194.  hie  cruor:    he  sees  a  blood  stain  on  his  own  hand. 

1195.  Lernaea  nece:    the  hydra's  deadly  poison  (45  n.). 
1193.  The  terrible  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  him. 

1198.  vix  recedentem :   xvhich  hardly  yields  to  my  own  strength. 

1199.  nostrum:  my. 

1200.  luctus:  emphatic  —  non  scelus  sed  luctus .  It  is  contrasted 
also  with  crimen  —  the  sorrow  is  yours,  the  guilt  is  Juno's.  —  istic: 
in  that  act  to  which  you  point. 

1202.  genitor:  Jupiter.  In  1176, 1184,  1192,  1199,  Amphitryon 
is  so  addressed. 

1203.  oblite:  the  participle  often  implies  a  concession — though 
thou  hast  forgotten  me,  at  least  avenge  ivith  tardy  hand  thy  grand- 
sons. In  leaving  him  to  Juno's  persecution  the  king  of  the  gods 
had  seemed  to  forget  his  great  son. 

1204  ff.  Let  all  the  forces  of  nature  conspire  to  punish  this 
crime. 

1206.  rupes  Caspiae:  the  rock  in  the  Caucasus  {scopuli,  vertice, 
1208;  latus,  1209)  to  which  Prometheus  had  been  bound  while  a 
\T.ilture  {ales  avida,  feras  volucres)  preyed  upon  his  liver.  He  had 
been  released  by  Hercules. 

1207.  For  the  apo.siopesis  cf.  Vergil,  A.  1.  135:  quos  ego  — 

1208.  vertice  immense:  abl.  of  quality  with  latus. 

1210.  The  SjMuplegades,  two  islands  in  the  Euxine,  identified 
by  Pliny  (N.H.  4.  13.  27)  with  the  insvlae  Cyancae,  just  north  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Bosporus.  Whenever  any  object  passed 
between  them  they  da,shed  violently  together  (cf.  Med.  342  n.). 
In  his  agony  Hercules  demands  that  he  be  bound  with  one  hand 
fast  to  each  of  these  islands,  that  he  may  be  alternately  racked 
and  crushed  bj'  their  oscillation. 
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1214.  mare:  object  of  expriment.  For  the  sense  cf.  Med. 
345  n. 

1215.  mora:   an  obstacle  to  be  crushed  between  them. 

1216.  quin:  in  its  literal  sense,  why  not?  —  nemore:  forest 
(cf.  congerite  silvas,  506).  He  here  forecasts  the  fate  that  finally 
did  befall  him. 

1218.  reddam:  restore  him  who  had  braved  the  infernal  gods 
and  escaped. 

1220.  quod:  the  antecedent  is  the  clause  in  se  ipse  saevit  (cf. 
in  se  semper  armatus   Furor,  98). 

1228.  hie  .  .  .  nescit:  this  countenance  of  mine,  hardened  by  ill 
fortune,  knows  not  how  to  weep. 

1231-1234.  tibi,  tibi,  tuis,  tuos:  addressing  in  turn  each  of  his 
victims  —  the  three  children  and  their  mother  (see  990,  1004, 
1022,  1025).  For  one  he  would  sacrifice  the  arrows,  for  another 
the  bow,  for  a  third  the  club,  and  for  the  last  the  quiver. 

1233.    umbris:  for  thy  shade  my  club  shall  burn.  —  frequens:  fiill. 

1236.  novercales  manus:  his  own  hands,  which  had  done  this 
deed  at  Juno's  instance  (cf.  1297).  —  cremabo:    cf.  1216,  1217. 

1239.  Amphitryon  appeals  to  Hercules'  pride  by  reminding  him 
of  how  he  had  relieved  Atlas  and  borne  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
ders (.sec  70  n.). 

1240.  My  sense  of  shame  has  not  been  so  far  quenched  by  madness 
as  to  let  me  shock  and  repel  all  men  by  the  sight  of  my  unnatural 
self.  He  fears  that  all  would  shrink  from  him  as  his  own  father 
had  done. 

1245.  Cf.  1218,  and  Juno's  purpose  as  stated  in  116. 

1246.  per  .  .  .  nostri:  by  the  rights  implied  in  either  name, 
father  or  foster  father. 

1249.  senectae  parce:  not  spare  my  life  (see  1039-1041),  but 
spare  yourself  to  me  (cf.  1252,  1256,  1257,  1303). 

1250.  unicum:   all  the  rest  of  his  line  were  gone. 

1251.  afiiicto:  sc.  mihi. 

1255.  aris:  alluding  to  Busiris  (483  n.). 

1257.  fructum:  enjoyment;  so  in  1253. 

1258.  cur      .   .  est:    there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  live  longer. 
1261.  etiam  furorem:    /    have    h.-it  all  .  .  .  even  the  madness 

which    alone    could    render    me    innocent    (cf.    1097).     Note    the 
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asyndeton  in  1260.  —  pollute  .  .  .  mederi:  rninister  to  a  mind 
diseased. 

1263.  In  reply  to  Amphitryon's  cry,  you  will  destroy  your 
father  (by  destroying  yourself),  Hercules  answers,  /  will  die  that  I 
may  not  be  able  to  destroy  you  (in  some  new  fit  of  madness). 

1265.  Rather  consider  your  great  deeds,  which  are  worthy  to  be 
sung  by  all  men,  and  seek  from  yourself  forgiveness  of  your  one  sin. 

1268.  iussus:  by  Eurystheus  and  Juno. — hoc  est:  cf.  477- 
480. 

1271:  vincatur  .  .  .  dextra:  let  my  ill  fortune  be  overcome  by 
my  own  hand. 

1272.    patriae:  an  adjective. 

1274.  movere:  imperative. 

1275.  tuum  .   .   .  male:  a  match  for  any  misfortune. 
1278.    tuli:  sc.  scelera. 

1280.  que,  et,  ac:  the  force  of  these  conjunctions  was  practically 
leveled  in  the  Silver  Age. 

1282.  To  destroy  the  hero  of  the  twelve  labors  would  be  a 
labor  greater  than  all  the  twelve. 

1283.  ignava:  feminine  because  it  is  dexira  that  is  addressed. — 
fortis  .  .  .  mattes:  brave  only  against  women  and  children  (cf. 
fortis  in  pueri  necem,  Tro.  755). 

1285-1287.  Cf.  506-508,  1216,  1217.  —  domibus:  households.  — 
suis:  their,  referring  not  as  is  usual  to  the  grammatical  subject, 
but  to  the  nearest  substantive  for  its  antecedent. 

1290-1294.  And  if  the  falling  walls  shall  come  as  a  trifling  weight 
upon  my  mighty  shoulders,  and  if  I  shall  not  be  crushed  sutjiciently 
when  covered  by  the  seven  gates,  I  loill  overturn  upon  my  head  the 
whole  m,ass  which  rests  at  the  center  of  the  universe  and  separates  sky 
from  sky.  —  condar:  be  buried.  —  septem:  Boeotian  Thebes  had 
seven  gates;    Thebes  in  Egypt  a  hundred. 

1297.  manibus:  abl.  of  means;  'Twos  Juno's  deed,  not  thine 
(cf.  118). 

1299.  pectus:  ace,  object  of  ferit,  smites. 

1300.  Aptata  .  .  .  est:  sc.  nervo. — iam:  emphatic;  now  you 
will  commit  a  crime  willingly  and  knowingly. 

1301.  Pande  .  .  .  iubes:  Parataxis,  in  place  of  the  more  com- 
monplace indirect  question,  quid  iubeas. 
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1302.    Sorrow  is  assured  for  me  in  any  case. 

1304.  nee  tu:  sc.  potes- — not  even  you  can  take  him  from  me,  i.e. 
I  will  share  your  lot,  be  it  life  or  death. 

1306.  Make  your  decision,  knowing  that  your  cause  and  your 
fame  are  at  stake. 

1308.    aut  .  .  .  occidis:    sc.  me;  either  you  live,  or  you  slay  me. 

1310.  in  ore  primo:  on  my  very  lips,  ready  to  let  it  go  (cf.  Tro. 
952  n.).  The  aged  man  has  declared  that  Hercules'  death  would 
involve  his  own,  and  now,  seeing  him  hesitate,  asks,  Does  any  one 
grant  life  so  reluctantly  to  his  own  father  ? 

1312.  I  will  deck  my  breast,  resolved  on  death,  with  the  steel 
pressed  home  (cf.  induere  se  hastis,  Livy  44.  41.  9,  and  with  a 
different  sense  pectus  in  tela  indue,  1028).  Amphitryon  here 
threatens  to  kill  himself  with  one  of  Hercules'  arrow^s. 

1313.  Here,  here  will  rest  the  crime  of  Hercules  sane,  a  deadlier 
sin  because  committed  wdthout  the  excuse  of  madness  (cf.  1094- 
1099,  1300). 

1316.  eat:  be  added. — hie  .  .  .  labor:  in  a  kind  of  loose 
apposition  to  vivamus. 

1318.  dextra  .  .  .  refugit:  cf.  1193,  1241,  though  there  the 
others  shrunk  from  him  and  here  the  relation  is  reversed.  In 
1319  Amphitryon  clasps  the  hand  of  his  son  and  gives  utterance 
to  his  joy. 

1323  ff.  The  rivers  named  arc  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  —  in 
Scythia,  Egj^pt,  Armenia,  Germany,  Spain. 

1326.  Hibera  .  .  .  gaza:  the  golden  sands  which  were  thought 
to  abound  in  the  bed  of  the  Tagus. 

1326.    abluere:    purify  with  flowing  water  (cf.  919  n.). 

1330.   recedes:  said  to  himself. 

1333.  obliqua:  askant.  A  poetical  fancy  based  on  the  fact  that 
tlu!  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  is  not  directly  over  our  heads 
but  includes  a  sw-ervc  tow^ard  the  south.  In  his  guilty  self-con- 
sciousness Hercules  imagines  that  the  very  stars  are  turning  out 
of  their  w-ay  to  avoid  passing  near  him.  — Titan  .  .  .  vidit: 
cf.  60,  61. 

1336.  semper  .  .  .  arbiter:  Theseus  had  been  witness  of 
Pirithous'  impious  attempt  upon  Proserpina,  and  now  of  Her- 
cules' fearful  crime. 
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1337.  Show  gratitude  and  make  return  for  my  service  to  you,  by 
delivering  me  to  Pluto  in  yoxir  stead.  Hercules  had  rescued  Theseus 
from  his  imprisonment  by  Pluto  (806  n.). 

1341.  ille:  so.  locus.  Even  Hades  knotos  me.  —  nostra  .  .  . 
tellus:    Attica   (cf.  913). 

1342.  solutam  caede:  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder. — 
Gradivus:  Mars,  who  was  tried  before  the  gods,  sitting  as  a  court 
in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  for  the  murder  of  Halirrothius,  a  son 
of  Neptune,  and  was  acquitted.  Reading  restiiuit  (perfect)  we 
must  take  manum  as  the  hand  of  Mars  and  read,  "  There  Mars 
restored  to  the  sword  his  hand,  acquitted  of  murder;  and  that 
land,  which  is  wont  to  prove  gods  innocent,  is  caUing  you." 
This  is  better  than  to  read  restituet  and  understand  the  sense  to  be 
that  Mars  will  acquit  Hercules. 

1343.  superos:  in  u.sing  this  word  Theseus  delicately  flatters 
his  friend,  implying  that  he  is  entitled  already  to  rank  as  a  god 
(cf.  121,  122,  959). 


THE   STORY   OF   THE   TROADES 

Paris,  the  Trojan  prince,  had  decided  that  the  beauty  of  Venus 
.'  urpassed  that  of  her  rivals,  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  was  to  receive 
as  his  reward  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  This  was 
Helen,  who  already  was  the  wife  of  the  Spartan  Menelaus.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Venus  Paris  visited  Sparta  and  persuaded  Helen 
to  elope  with  him.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge  the  wrong,  and 
"the  thousand  ships"  assembled  at  the  Boeotian  port  of  Aulis. 
There  they  were  detained  by  opposing  winds  until  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Agamemnon,  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia 
to  the  offended  divinity,  when  they  sailed  and  presently  landed  on 
the  Trojan  coast. 

The  siege  lasted  for  ten  years,  with  many  deeds  of  valor  on  both 
sides.  Achilles  being  the  strongest  champion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Hector  of  the  Trojans,  at  length  these  two  met  in  single  combat. 
Hector  was  slain  and  his  body  dragged  away  behind  the  victor's 
chariot.  The  corpse  was  ransomed  by  King  Priam  and  given 
decent  burial. 

Without  its  chief  defender  the  city  could  not  long  hold  out.  It 
was  taken  by  a  stratagem  at  night  and  sacked  and  burnt.  Most 
of  its  men  were  slain  and  its  women  made  captive.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  play  begins. 
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ACT   I 


Scene  1  (v^^  1-66).  —  Queen  Hecuba  mourns  the  misfortunes 
of  h>_r  house  and  kingdom,  showing  from  what  a  height  to  what  a 
depth  they  have  fallen. 

1.  Whoever  puts  his  trust  in  royal  power  and  lords  it  mightily  in 
his  proud  palace,  and  has  not  feared  the  fickleness  of  the  gods  but  has 
committed  his  trustful  soul  to  prosperity,  should  look  upon  me  and  thee, 
O  Troy.     A  similar  thought  is  elaborated  in  Oct.  34  ff. 

5.  documenta:  warnings.  —  quam  .  .  .  loco:  in  what  perilous 
position. 

6.  columen:  Troy,  here  thought  of  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Orient 
against  aggression  from  the  west. 

7.  caelitum  .  .  .  labor:  the  walls  of  Troy  were  built  by  Nep- 
tune and  Apollo.  The  perfidy  of  King  Laomedon,  who  after  the 
work  was  finished  refused  to  pay  the  promised  price,  provoked 
Neptune  to  send  a  sea  monster  which  ravaged  the  Trojan  coast. 
The  exposure  of  his  daughter  Hesione  as  an  expiatory  victim, 
her  rescue  by  Hercules,  Laomedon's  second  breach  of  faith  and 
Hercules'  destruction  of  the  city  in  revenge  (133  n.,  71S  n.),  are 
familiar  myths,  for  which  see  articles  Laomedon,  Hesione,  etc.,  in 
Classical  Dictionary. 

8.  ad  .  .  .  venit:  as  auxiliaries.  Those  most  commonly 
named  of  the  allies  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Troy  arc  Rhesus, 
Memnon  and  the  Amazons.  Leo's  retention  of  quae,  with  his 
deletion  of  vv.  12,  13,  results  in  the  entire  omission  of  any  mention 
of  the  first,  and  therefore  I  follow  Richter  and  the  older  editors  in 
this  place.  —  qui  .  .  .  bibit:  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace  (cf.  Vergil,  A. 
1.  469-473).  It  is  true  the  king  of  Thrace  can  hardly  be  said  to 
"drink  the  waters  of  the  Don,"  which  river  is  far  to  the  east  and 
was  regarded  as   the  boundary  between   Asia  and   Europe.     It 
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happens,  however,  that  Seneca  in  another  place  (X.Q.  6.  7.  1)  has 
made  the  same  mistake  of  confusing  the  Don  with  the  Danube, 
which  did  border  upon  Thrace.  He  speaks  of  "  the  Danube,  which 
checks  the  inroads  of  the  Sarmatians  and  separates  Europe  and 
Asia."  —  frigidum  Tanain:  this  river,  now  known  as  the  Don, 
empties  into  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov)  by  two  principal 
mouths  (Pliny,  N.H.  6.  7).  The  number  given  in  the  text, 
septena,  is  traditional,  being  the  number  of  branches  ascribed  to 
the  delta  of  the  Nile  and  thence  transferred  to  other  rivers  as  if  it 
were  a  standard  (Med.  763  n.). 

10.  qui  .  .  .  immiscet:  Memnon,  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora 
(cf.  239),  who  is  said  to  have  led  the  Persians  to  the  aid  of  Priam, 
his  father's  brother  (patrui,  239  n.).  Memnon  often  is  described 
as  black  (Ag.  212;  Vergil,  A.  1.  489),  and  sometimes  as  king  of  the 
Ethiopians.  —  renatum:  yesterday's  sun,  reborn  to-day  (cf.  Hor- 
ace's address  to  the  sun  god,  Aliusque  et  idem  nasceris,  C.S.  10 : 
Thou  art  born  another  and  yet  the  same). 

11.  rubenti  .  .  .  freto:  the  Mare  Rubrum,  Greek  'Epvdp6v, 
''Epvdpa'Loi',  not  the  modern  Red  Sea,  but  the  Indian  Ocean  west  of 
Hindostan,  and  especially  the  Pei-sian  Gulf.  Pliny  (N.H.  6.-  28) 
quotes  four  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name:  (1)  From  a 
mythical  King  Erythras;  (2)  from  the  color  caused  by  a  peculiar 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays;  (3)  from  the  reddish  tint  of  the  sandy 
bottom;  (4)  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  water  itself.  The 
Tigris  does  not  fall  directly  into  the  sea,  as  suggested  by  the  text, 
but  into  the  Euphrates.  Noticing  the  absurdity  of  saying  that 
Memnon  "mingles  the  Tigris  with  the  sea,"  Leo  suggests  mero 
in  place  of  freto. 

12.  quae  .  .  .  ferit:  the  Amazon  leader,  who,  looking  forth  as  a 
neighbor  upon  the  nomadic  Scythians,  scourges  the  Pontic  shore  ivith 
her  unwedded  troops.  The  Amazons  were  generally  assigned  to  a 
region  on  the  southern  .shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  along  the  Thermodon 
River  (H.F.  246;  ISIcd.  215;  Vergil,  A.  11.  659).  They  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Trojans  (673;  Ag.  218;  Vergil,  A.  1.  490-493),  and  their 
queen  Penthesilea  was  slain  by  Achilles. 

14.  excisa  est:  sc.  Troia,  implied  antecedent  of  cuius  (8). 
The  same  thought  is  repeated  in  Pergamum  incubuit  sibi,  with 
wiiich  cf.  Vergil's  description  in  A.  2.  624-631. 
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15.  congestis  .  .  .  tectis:  heaped  together,  as  if  to  iorm  a  hineral 
pyre  for  the  city  and  its  people  (cf.  congerite  silvas,  H.F.  506; 
nemore  congesto,   H.F.    1216). 

17.    Assaraci:    Assaracus,  an  early  king  of  Troy. 

19.  diripitur  .  .  .  Troia:  the  inversion  adds  emphasis  to  the 
thought  —  Troy  is  being  pillaged  even  while  burning.  —  nee  .  .  . 
patet:    is  enshrouded. 

22.  avidus  irae:  greedy  of  {the  gratification  of)  his  wrath.  — 
lentum:  slow  to  yield  (cf.  the  ideas  in  decern  annis  and  haud  credit 
below). 

24.  ignoscit  annis:  forgives  the  long  delay,  because  of  what  it  has 
brought  him  at  last.  — horret:  the  victor  shudders  with  fear  at 
sight  of  Troy,  even  though  she  is  prostrate.  —  afflictam:  sc. 
Troiam;   so  with  victam,  and  as  subject  of  potuisse  (26). 

27.  mille:  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  but  as  a  round  number 
often  used,  by  the  poets  in  speaking  of  the  Grecian  fleet  before 
Troy  (e.g.  mille  carinis,  708;  mille  velis,  370;  mille  carinae,  Vergil, 
A.  2,  198,  etc.).  Homer's  catalogue  of  the  ships  (H.  2.  484-759) 
gives  a  total  of  1186,  and  the  numbers  stated  by  Hyginus  and 
others  vary  considerably.  —  non  capiunt:  the  thousand  ships  do 
not  (cannot)  contain  the  booty. 

28.  tester:  I  call  to  witness  the  divinity  of  the  gods,  ever  hostile  to 
me,  I  call  to  tvitness  Priam  and  Hector  and  all  my  children  .  .  .  that  I 
foresaw  and  foretold  all  this  (36).  Testor  takes  one  or  more  personal 
objects  and  a  secondary  object  which  here  is  the  independent  clause 
beginning  with  prior. 

29.  te:   Priam. 

30.  toto  conditum  regno:  buried  beneath  a  whQle  kingdom  (cf. 
the  idea  in    158). 

31.  quo  .  .  .  stante:  abl.  abs. ;  during  ivhosc  lifetime  Troy 
lived,  i.e.  while  he  stood  Troy  stood,  and  at  his  fall  the  city  fell. 
Hector,  of  course,  is  meant  (cf.  204-206). 

32.  magni  greges:  cf.  furba,  958.  Priam  was  the  father  of 
many  children.     In  the  Iliad  (24.  495  ff.)  he  is  made  to  say:  — 

"Fifty  were  with  me  when  the  men  of  Greece 
Arrived  upon  our  coast;   nineteen  of  these 
Owned  the  same  mother."  —  (Bryant's  translation.) 
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"The  same  mother,"  of  course,  was  Hecuba.  Hyginus  (Fab.  90) 
gives  a  Hst  of  fifty-four  sons  and  daughters  of  Priam,  and  other 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  various  numbers  {e.g.  Vergil,  A.  2. 
501-503).  In  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  (v.  421)  the  aged  cjueen 
is  made  to  speak  of  herself  as  "bereft  of  fifty  children." 

33.  umbrae  minores:  shades  less  than  those  of  Priam  and 
Hector  {manes,  31). 

34.  Phoebas:  nom.  sing.  Cassandra,  who  had  rejected  the 
suit  of  Phoebus  after  having  received  from  him  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  as  punishment  was  doomed  to  see  all  her  predictions  disbe- 
lieved and  disregarded  {credi  deo  vetante,  35;  vana  vates  ante 
Cassandram,  37;  falsa  votes,  Ag.  725;  Vergil,  A.  2.  247,  etc.).  She  is 
called  Phoebas,  priestess  of  Phoebus,  by  Ovid  also  (Am.  2.  8.  12; 
Trist.  2.  400),  and  in  Ag.  588,  710.  Prophetic  inspiration  was 
regarded  as  akin  to  madness,  hence  ore  lijmphato  furens. 

35.  credi:    dependent  on  vetante.  —  deo:    Phoebus. 

36.  prior:  before  Cassandra  (see  next  line).  —  gravida:  nom. 
sing.  —  nee  tacui  metus :  nor  did  I  keep  my  fears  to  myself.  Before 
the  birth  of  Paris  his  mother  dreamed  that  she  had  borne  a  fire- 
brand which  was  destined  to  be  the  destruction  of  Troy  (see  40). 
She  told  her  fears,  and  on  the  advice  of  prophet  Aesacus  the  child 
was  exposed  on  Mt.  Ida  as  soon  as  it  was  born;  but  like  Romulus 
and  Remus  of  Roman  legend  he  was  found  and  brought  up  by  a 
shepherd  (see  note  on  66). 

38-40.  It  was  not  Ulysses  nor  Diomede  nor  Sinon  that  kindled 
this  fire;  it  is  mine.  —  cautus  .  .  .  Ithacus:  Ulysses,  the  type  of 
craft  as  opposed  to  brute  force  in  war.  His  Homeric  epithet  is 
TToXO/xriTis,  while  his  enemies,  of  course,  employed  terms  less  com- 
i;)limontary.  In  all,  however,  was  the  same  general  idea  (see 
notes  on  613,  614,  750  ff.,  857,  etc.,  and  cf.  fallacem,  149,  and 
Vergil's  pellax,  A.  2.  90). — Ithaci  comes:  Diomede,  who  was 
Ulysses'  comrade  in  several  notable  (>xploits,  such  as  the  cap- 
ture of  the  spy  Dolon  and  of  the  Palladium,  the  attack  upon 
Rhesus  and  the  adventure  of  the  wooden  horse.  As  a  rule  these 
adventures  occurred  in  the  night  {nocturnus);  hence  Ovid 
(Met.  13.  100)  makes  Ajax  say  of  Ulysses, "  Luce  nihil  gestum, 
nihil  est  Diomede  remoto  —  no  deed  was  done  by  day,  none  apart 
from  Diomede. 
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39.  For  the  story  of  Sinon  and  the  wooden  horse  see  Vergil,  A.  2. 
57  B. 

42.  vivax  senectus:  an  abstract  noun  for  concrete,  old  age  for 
aged  woman  (cf.  nimis  vivax  senectus,  H.F.  1027).  She  is  ad- 
dressing herself.  — respice:  not  literally  look  back  but  have  regar.d 
to. 

43.  Troia  .  .  .  vetus  .  .  .  malum:  the  downfall  of  Troy  was 
now  an  old  story,  because  of  the  more  personal  sorrows  that  had 
crowded  upon  her  since. 

44  ff.  For  the  death  of  Priam  see  Vergil.  A.  2.  533-558,  where 
many  of  the  same  details  are  given. 

46.  Aeacidis:  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus),  son  of  Achilles  and  de- 
scended from  Aeacus.  The  reading  is  doubtful,  and  is  accepted 
merely  as  a  makeshift.  Aeacidis  properly  is  a  feminine  patro- 
nymic. The  proper  masculine  form  occurs  in  253,  Aeacidae,  but 
would  be  impossible  metrically  here.  —  scaeva  .  .  .  torta.:  the  hair 
twined  about  his  left  hand. 

47.  reflectens:    here  in  its  literal  sense,  bending  back. 

48.  vuLaeri:  the  poetical  dative  with  abdidit  (cf.  Vergil's  lateri 
abdidit  ensem,  A.  2.  553,  in  describing  the  same  scene). 

50.  siccus:  bloodless,  unstained  (cf.  Ag.  656-658:  Vidi\senis  in 
iugulo  telum  Pyrrhi\  vix  exiguo  sanguine  tingui  —  /  sou;  that  Pyrrhus' 
sword  in  the  old  king's  throat  was  hardly  stained  with  his  scanty 
blood).  This  is  an  exaggeration  based  on  the  well-known 
fact  that  in  old  age  the  blood  flows  more  sluggishly  than  in 
youth.  Seneca's  own  death  supplies  an  illustration  (Tac.  Ann. 
15.  63,  64).  The  reading  of  one  MS.,  tinctus,  gives  a  very  differ- 
ent sense. 

51-54.  Whom  could  such  a  sight  not  appease  and  hold  back  from 
cruel  murder  ?  The  subjects  of  potuit  are  Priamus  (implied  with 
premens),  superi  and  quoddam  sacrum,  in  the  sense  of  "a  kind  of 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  fallen  kingdom."  The  altar  at  which  the 
aged  king  had  sought  refuge,  and  the  sight  of  his  grief  and  his 
humiliation  should  have  given  his  murderer  pause. 

54.  regum:   princes  (see  32  n.  and  cf.  Med.  56). 

55.  fiamma:  the  flame  of  the  funeral  pyre.  The  king's  body 
could  not  be  burned  as  it  should,  though  the  city  was  blazing  all 
about  him.     Ardente  Troia  is  abl.  abs.  concessive. 
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56.  superis:  the  gods,  not  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  the  death  of  its  king,  are  permitting  the  reduction  of  its 
noble  women  to  the  rank  of  slaves  and  concubines.  For  the 
agency  of  the  gods  see  Vergil,  A.  2.  604-623. 

57.  58.  The  captives  are  being  apportioned  by  lot  among  the 
victors  (cf.  974  ff.). 

58.  praeda:  appositive  to  the  subject  of  sequar  —  /  shall  follow 
my  new  master  as  an  unprized  captive.  —  vilis:  cheap,  unprized, 
in  comparison  with  the  younger  women  (cf.  62,  980). 

59.  hie,  hie,  hie:  one  of  the  victors,  another  and  a  third.  —  Hee- 
toris  coniugia:  Andromache.  In  coniugia  is  met  another  instance 
of  the  use  of  an  abstract  for  a  concrete  noun  (cf.  senectus, 
42;  and  coniugio,  Vergil,  A.  3.  296,  where  it  is  said  of  this  same 
Andromache).  Hector's  wife  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pj'rrhus 
(976),  and  after  his  death  became  the  wife  of  her  brother- 
in-law  Helenus  (Vergil,  A.  3.  294-297).  —  despondet  sibi:  in 
Roman  phrase  the  father  betrothed  (spopondii)  his  daughter 
to  her  husband.  Here  the  victors  ask  the  consent  of  none  but 
themselves. 

60.  Helenus  and  Antenor  are  iiamed  here  simply  as  representa- 
tive Trojans.  The  name  of  Helenus'  wife  is  not  known;  Ante- 
nor's  was  Theano  (II.  6.  298). 

61.  dest:  a  common  contraction  for  deest  (cf.  derat,  Med.  992; 
derit,  Med.  403).  —  tuos  .  .  .  petat:  Agamemnon  (see  978; 
Ag.  191). 

62.  Each  fears  that  the  lot  may  assign  to  him  the  old  and 
feeble  Hecuba;  she  alone  remains  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  (cf.  vilis, 
58;    Ithaco  nolenti,  980). 

63.  turba  captivae  mea:  a  favorite  arrangement  of  appositives 
in  Seneca  (cf.  alia  muri  decora,  15;  maesta  Phrygiae  turba,  409; 
foriis  armiferi  cohors,  Med.  980).  The  queen  here  addresses  the 
chorus  of  Trojan  women. 

64.  planctus:  the  beating  of  the  breasts  in  utter  abandonment 
of  grief  (cf.  79,  93,  etc.;  H.F.  1100-1 103).  The  alliteration  here  is 
noticeable. 

65.  iusta  Troiae:  the  service,  here  the  formal  lamentation,  due 
the  fallen  city  and  its  dead  (cf.  iusta  functis,  Med.  999;  iusta 
patri,  Oed.  998).  —  sonet:   let  Mt.  Ida  reecho  our  wailing. 
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66.  Ide:  the  Greek  form  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Ida,  used 
when  a  long  ultima  is  desired. — ^  iudicis  diri:  Paris,  who  when 
exposed  (see  36  n.)  had  been  found  and  reared  as  a  shepherd  on 
Mt.  Ida  and  there  had  given  the  verdict  upon  the  relative  beauty 
of  Juno,  Minerva  and  Venus  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  his 
country  (hence  fatalis  Ide;  cf.  fatalis  pastor,  Ag.  730).  In  Ide 
the  Greek  form  is  used  for  the  sake  of  its  long  ultima  (cf.  74; 
Polyxene,  367;    Alcmene,  H.F.  22,  etc.). 

Scene  2  (v\'.  67-164).  —  The  chorus  of  Trojan  women,  respond- 
ing to  Hecuba's  direction,  laments  the  fate  of  Troy,  of  Hector  and 
of  Priam.  The  meter  is  the  anapestic  dimeter,  with  several 
monometers  interspersed. 

67.  non  rude:  not  wanting  in  experience  (cf.  non  indocilis 
lugere,  81;  non  rudem,  Med.  915).  —  vulgus:  a  company  of  people 
sharing  a  common  lot  (cf.  vulgus  vile,  80). 

69.  ex  quo:    sc.  anno  or  tempore. 

70.  Phrygius  .  .  .  hospes:  Paris,  who  employed  his  oppor- 
tunities as  Menelaus'  guest  to  alienate  his  wife's  affections.  — 
Amyclas:  a  Laconian  town  near  Sparta,  here  named  in  place  of 
the  latter. 

72.  Cybebae:  a  form  used  for  Cybele  when  the  meter  requires  a 
long  penult.  This  goddess  w^as  worshiped  extensively  in  Asia 
Minor  and  especially  among  the  Phrygians  (see  Lucretius,  R.N. 
2.  600-643,  where  an  extended  account  is  given;  cf.  Vergil,  A.  9.  80; 
Catullus,  63).  High  places  were  sacred  to  her,  and  here  the  timber 
(pinus)  which  had  stood  on  Mt.  Ida  also  is  called  sacra  Cybebae. 
Here,  as  often,  pinus  stands  by  metonjany  for  ship. 

74.    nudata  rogis:    denuded  of  its  woods  for  our  funeral  pyres. 

76.  decumas  .  .  .  aristas:  his  tenth  harvest.  The  form  decumas 
for  decimas  illustrates  the  interchangeability  of  the  two  close 
vowels  when  they  are  short  —  seen  also  in  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural  of  the  fourth  declen.sion,  e.g.  artubus  or  artibus. 

77.  ut:     temporal,    tvhile. 

79.  leva  .  .  .  manum:  lift  your  hand  to  load  the  chorus  (cf. 
the  handling  of  his  baton  by  the  conductor  of  a  modern  orchestra). 

84-89.  Common  manifestations  of  grief  or  despaii"  (cf.  our 
familiar  "sackcloth  and  ashes"). 
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85.    tepido:   still  warm  from  the  burning  of  the  city. 
102  b.    complete  manus:    sc.  pulvere  or  pulveris. 

103.  Ashes  we  may  take,  though  the  enemij  claim  all  else. 

87.  paret:  let  the  chorus  make  ready  their  bared  shoulders,  for 
the  planctus  detailed  in  93  flf.  Scansion  will  determine  mood  and 
meaning  of  paret.  —  exertos:    for  exsertos. 

88.  Having  loosed  the  robe  (from  its  position  about  the  shoulders) 
bind  its  folds  (to  prevejit  its  falling  too  far)  and  let  the  body  be  un- 
covered as  far  as  the  waist. 

90.  coniugio:  husband  (see  note  on  coniugia,  59)  —  what  call 
for  modesty  now,  when  our  husbands  are  slain  and  all  is  lost  ? 

92.  Let  the  palla  bind  the  loosened  tunic.  This  is  a  more  par- 
ticular form  of  the  instruction  given  in  88.  The  tunic  was  a  long, 
loose,  sleeveless  gown  worn  under  the  more  formal  articles  of 
dress.  The  palla,  instead  of  being  employed  as  usual  for  orna- 
ment, here  is  to  be  bound  around  the  waist  as  a  girdle  to  keep 
the  loose  tunic  in  place  and  leave  the  hand,  which  otherwise  must 
hold  it  up,  free  (vacet)  to  beat  the  breast. 

94.  placet  .  .  .  tiirbam:  this  guise  meets  my  approval;  I 
recognize  now  the  Trojan  chorus,  in  its  appropriate  garb  of  mourn- 
ing. —  Troada:   ace.  sing.,  used  as  an  adjective  modifier  of  turbam. 

96,  97.  veteres,  solitum:  old  and  habitual,  from  the  ten  years 
of  terror  and  woe  (cf.  solitus  ex  longo  est  metus,  632).  —  vincite: 
outdo. 

99.  solvimus:  perfect,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  coordinate 
vf.rbs  —  we  have  loosed  our  hair  and  sprinkled  it  with  ashes  as  bidden 
(in  83-95). 

101.    cinis  fervidus:    cf.  tepido  pidvere,  85. 

104,  105.  Our  raiment  falls  away  from  our  shmdders,  thus  un- 
covered, and  hangs  about  the  waist  (cf.  92  n.).  —  suffulta:  girt  up  by 
the  palla. 

106-115.  The  planctus  mentioned  in  93,  108,  114,  etc.  —  vocant: 
invite. 

109.  Echo:  originally  a  beautiful  nymph,  but  changed  by  Juno 
into  a  stationary  echo,  unable  to  speak  of  itself  or  to  remain  silent 
when  another  spoke  (Ovid.  M.  3.  339—101).  This  is  a  good  example 
of  the  personification  which  lies  back  of  most  of  our  mythology. 
Let  Echo  not,  as  she  is  word  to  do,  briefly  repeat  the  last  words  only, 
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biU  let  her  give  back  Troy's  whole  dirge  (cf.  the  very  similar  pas- 
sage in  H.F.  1100  flf.). 

115.  The  chorus's  response  (antistrophe)  closes  in  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  Hecuba's  imitation  (strophe)  in  97,  98. 

117.    tibi:    Hector  is  apostrophized. — ferit:   not  from /ero. 

121,  122.  Whatever  scar  I  made  on  my  body  at  your  burial,  let 
it  break  open  anew  and  flow  and  well  with  plenteous  blood.  —  fluat, 
manet:  the  subject  is  cicatrix,  123.  Mood  and  meaning  of  manet 
are  determined  by  scan.sion. 

124.  mora  fatorum:  Hector's  heroism  could  only  delay,  not 
avert,  the  fall  of  Troy. 

125.  praesidium:  followed  here  by  the  dat.,  like  its  primitive 
praesideo. 

127.  ilia:   sc.  patria,  found  in  124  and  129. 

128.  tecum  cecidit:   cf.  31  n. 

130.  Hecuba  now  suggests  a  new  theme,  which  the  chorus 
takes  up  in  132. 

133.  bis  capte:  first  by  Hercules  (7  n.),  when  Priam  alone  was 
spared  of  the  royal  family  (cf.  718,  729),  and  now  by  the 
Greeks. 

134.  nil  .  .  .  semel:  there  is  no  ill  that  Troy  has  suffered  but 
once  in  your  reign,  having  twice  endured  the  battering  of  its  walls  by 
Grecian  steel  and  twice  felt  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 

137.  Herculeas:  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  oracle  that  they 
could  hope  to  take  Troy  only  with  the  aid  of  Hercules'  arrows, 
which  then  were  in  possession  of  Philoctetes.  He  therefore  was 
sent  for  and  contributed  materially  to  the  final  result  (see  824, 
825). — post  .  .  .  partus:    after  the  burial  of  Hecuba's  sons. 

138.  regum:  cf.  54  n.  —  gregem:  cf.  magni  greges,  32  n. 
Gregem  is  to  be  read  with  elatos,  like  partus. 

139.  pater:   voc,  or  appositive  to  subject  of  cltidis  and  premis. 

140.  Priam  Avas  slain  near  the  altar  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

141.  truncus:  appositive  to  the  subject  of  premis;  for  the  same 
word,  used  in  the  same  connection,  cf.  Vergil,  A.  2.  557. 

144.  felix  Priamus:  the  phrase  as  a  whole  is  the  thought  object 
of  dicite,  as  of  dicimus  in  157.  For  a  similar  construction  see 
Horace,  C.  3.  24.  27:  Si  quaeret  "pater  urbium"  subscribi  statuis  — 
if  he  desire  the  inscription  "father  of  cities  "  carved  beneath  his  bust. 
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148.  duos  .  .  .  Atridas:  Agamemnon,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Greek  forces,  and  Menelaus,  the  husband  of  Helen,  both 
naturally  mentioned  as  foremost  enemies  of  Troy. 

149.  fallacem  .  .   .  Ulixen:    cf.  38  n.,  568,  613,  etc. 

150.  praeda:  appositive  to  Priamus,  easily  understood  as 
subject  of  feret. 

152.    manus  .  .  .  dabit:    submit  to  he  hound. 

153-156.    Suggested  by  the  Roman  triumphus. 

155.    fiet  pompa:    be  made  a  spectacle. 

158.    Cf.  30  n. 

162-164.    Cf.  Vergil,  A.  1.  94-101. 


ACT   II 

Scene  1  (w.  164-202).  —  Talthj^bius,  the  Greek  herald,  in 
response  to  a  request  of  the  chorus,  tells  of  the  apparition  of 
Achilles'  ghost  and  his  demand  for  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena. 

Talthybius:  the  herald  plays  a  much  more  conspicuous  part  in 
the  plays  of  Euripides  than  in  those  of  Seneca.  This  is  his  only 
appearance  here,  while  in  the  Troades  of  Euripides  he  appears 
repeatedly  and  in  the  Hecuba  describes  to  the  aged  queen  the 
death  of  her  daughter  PoljTCcna  —  a  task  assigned  in  the  present 
piece  to  an  unnamed  nuntius.  In  the  Medea  of  the  two  poets  we 
note  the  same  difference  in  the  importance  of  the  herald. 

164,  165.  As  the  Greeks  had  been  detained  at  Aulis  in  setting 
out  for  Troy  (petere  helium)  till  the  offended  Diana  had  been 
appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  so  now  they  were  delayed 
in  beginning  their  homeward  voyage  {petere  patriam)  by  the 
necessity  of  appeasing  the  angry  shade  of  Achilles  (see  191-196, 
360-370;    Euripides,  Hec.  35-44;    Ovid,  M.  13.  441  ff.). 

167.  reduces:    homeward,  in  agreement  with  vias. 

168.  This  verse  opens  with  the  rare  proceleusmatic,  never  found 
in  Seneca  except  in  the  fii'st  place.  The  same  words  are  foimd  at 
the  beginning  of   Med.  670. 

170.  vidi  ipse,  vidi:  seeing  is  believing,  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
herald  solves  the  doubt  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse.     This 
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apparition  is  described  as  having  occurred  at  dawn  instead  of 
midnight,  when  ghosts  are  commonly  supposed  to  walk  (cf. 
Andromache's  vision  of  her  dead  husband,  438). 

171.  caeco:    whose  source  was  unseen. 

172.  The  precise  meaning  of  this  verse  is  open  to  question. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  solution  is  that  offered  by  Grono- 
vius,  who  explains  totos  .  .  .  sinus  as  meaning  earth  uncovered 
and  brought  to  light  her  inmost  recesses. 

173.  movere:   perfect. — nemus:   on  Mt.  Ida;   so  lucus,  174. 

176.  suum  Achillen:  as  the  son  of  Thetis,  who  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  sea-god  Nereus  (cf.  te  .  .  .  tot  pelagi  deae  .  .  . 
suam  vocabunt,  879). 

177.  stravit:  stilled  (cf.  stravere  ventos,  Horace,  C.  1.  9.  10;  and 
for  the  sense  cf.  immoti  iacent  tranquilla  pelagi,  199). 

178.  immensos  specus:  caverns  measureless  to  man  (cf.  iynmensi 
specus,   H.F.   679). 

179.  superos:   living  men,  as  in  H.F.  48,  and  often. 

180.  tumulum:    the  tomb  of  Achilles  (Euripides,  Hec.  37). 

181.  Thessalici  duels:  Achilles,  whose  home  was  at  Larisa  in 
Thessaly.     The  following  verses  mention  his  principal  exploits. 

182.  proludens  .  .  .  fatis:  practicing  for  thy  destruction  (cf. 
prolusit  hydrae,  H.F.  222;  Med.  907).  —  Threicia  arma:  referring 
to  Cisseus,  father  of  Hecuba,  who  came  with  his  Thracian  forces 
to  the  relief  of  Troj-  and  was  defeated  by  Achilles. 

183.  Neptunium  iuvenem:  Cycnus  (Ovid,  M.  12.  72-145),  who  on 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  Achilles  became  a  swan;  hence  cawa  .  .  . 
coma  (cf.  nivea  proles  Cycnus  aequorea  dei,  Ag.  215). 

185.  Marte:    war,  battle  (so  in  1058). 

186.  In  the  Iliad  (21.  7  ff .)  we  read  that  "  The  roaring  stream  of 
Xanthus  thus  was  filled  before  Achilles  with  a  mingled  crowd  of 
steeds  and  men." 

187.  tardus:  because  its  usually  swift  current  was  checked  by 
the  bodies. 

189.  Hectorem  et  Troiam:  the  story  of  Hector's  having  been 
dragged  behind  his  conqueror's  chariot  is  familiar  (II.  22.  395  ff.; 
24. 14-21;  Vergil,  A.  1.  483;  2.  272).  The  coupling  here  of  his  name 
with  that  of  the  city  implies  that  his  fate  necessarily  involved  the 
like  destruction  of  his  country  (cf.  31,  124). 
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190.  irati:  sc.  AchilHs.  In  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  (37)  he 
appears  above  his  tomb  {inrep  t6h^ov)  with  the  same  demand. 

191.  manibus:  the  quantity  of  a  determines  the  meaning.  — 
meis:    monosyllabic  by  synizesis. 

192.  honores:  the  spoils  that  should  have  been  his  (cf.  292- 
294,  360-370). 

193.  nostra  maria:  cf.  suum,  176  n.  —  luit:  perfect;  Greece 
has  paid  for  the  wrath  of  Achilles  at  tio  small  price,  and  shall  atone 
for  it  now  at  great  cost.  The  allusion  is  to  the  hero's  withdrawal 
from  the  Greek  camp  before  Troy  (II.  1  init.)  and  its  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  besiegers,  and  it  is  threatened  that  their 
present  neglect  of  his  rights  shall  prove  as  costly.  —  non  parvo, 
magno:    abl.  of  price. 

195.  Polyxene:  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  Achilles 
had  been  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  made  repeated  proposals 
for  her  hand,  but  the  terms  offered  him  were  too  hard.  Finally, 
according  to  one  account,  he  was  invited  to  a  conference  on  the 
subject,  led  into  an  ambush,  and  slain  by  Paris  (347).  His  shade 
now  demands  that  the  maiden  be  offered  by  Pyrrhus  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  to  his  manes  (Ovid,  M.  13.  441  ff.),  which  demand  is  reen- 
forced  by  the  decision  of  the  seer  Calchas  (360-370).  The  name  ap- 
pears throughout  this  play  in  its  Greek  form  Polyxene  for  the  sake 
of  the  long  ultima  (cf.  Ide,  66  n.).  Andromache,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  met  in  both  forms,  with  final  e  in  968,  and  with  final  a  in 
533,  where  see  note. 

196.  riget:   from  rigare. 

197.  Text  and  sense  are  doubtful.  We  have  retained  the 
reading  of  the  Florentine  MS.  (codex  Etruscus),  whose  authority  in 
most  cases  is  deci.sive.  The  explanation  has  been  offered  that  the 
apparition,  occurring  after  dawn  and  accompanied  by  a  darkness 
of  its  own,  divided  the  day  with  its  deep  night.  Another  version 
has  voce  dimisit  —  with  deep  voice  he  bade  farewell  to  the  day. 

198.  specum  iunxit:  closed  the  cavern,  by  bringing  its  walls  to- 
gether.    This  is  the  converse  of  apcrit  .  .  .  specus,  178. 

199.  immoti:  gen.  with  pelagi.  It  would  be  more  natural,  if  it 
were  possible  metrically,  to  read  immota,  with  tranquilla  —  the 
tranquil  deeps  lie  motionless.  Such  hypallage  is  common,  how- 
ever, and  docs  not  alter  the  sense. 
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202.  hymenaeum:  the  wedding  song  of  Achilles  and  Polyxena. 
The  last  three  lines  of  the  scene,  with  their  smooth  movement  and 
abounding  liquids,  echo  the  change  of  spirit  from  the  fierce  wrath 
of  the  hero  to  the  peace  that  followed  his  departure. 

Scene  2  (^^^  203-359).  —  Pj^rhus  recounts  the  deeds  of  his 
father  Achilles,  and  when  his  declared  purpose  to  sacrifice  Polyx- 
ena is  opposed  by  Agamemnon  a  violent  quarrel  ensues.  The 
matter  at  last  is  referred  to  Calchas  the  seer. 

204.  excidit:  was  forgotten,  lit.,  fell  from  the  memory  (cf.  714; 
Med.  561  n.).  In  this  sense  excidere  may  be  followed  by  an  abl. 
with  de  or  ex,  or  by  a  simple  abl.,  or  may  be  used  absolutely  as 
here.  In  Med.  561  a  dative  of  the  person  forgetting  occurs. 
—  cuius  .  .  .  stetit:  Troy  received  her  death  blow  when  Hector 
fell  before  Achilles,  and  though  her  final  destruction  was  de- 
layed a  little  by  the  removal  of  her  greatest  foe  {quidquid  .  .  . 
remoto)  the  issue  never  was  in  doubt. 

206.  dubia  quo  caderet:  like  a  tree,  which  stands  tottering  after 
its  stem  is  cut  through,  as  if  hesitating  in  what  direction  it  should 
fall.  Vergil  (A.  2.  624-631)  compares  the  downfall  of  Troy  with 
that  of  a  great  tree. 

207.  dare:  with  velis  as  well  as  properes.  —  quod  petitur:  what 
the  shade  of  Achilles  demands. 

208.  iam  .  .  .  pretium:  the  living  leaders  have  made  their 
choice  of  the  spoils  and  left  little  for  Achilles. 

211  ff.  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles,  did  all  in  her  power  to 
prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war  (see  214  n.).  Among  other 
things  she  foretold  that  if  he  went  his  life  would  be  short  and 
glorious,  while  if  he  remained  at  home  he  would  enjoy  a  long  and 
peaceful  old  age  (II.  9.  410-416). 

212.  Pylii  senis:  Nestor,  whose  great  age  and  wisdom  were 
proverbial  (II.  1.  247-252). 

214.  falsasque  vestas:  his  feminine  disguise  (sumptae  fallacia 
vestis  —  the  trick  of  a  (//t.s.s  put  on,  Ovid,  M.  13.  164).  Placed  by  his 
mother  at  the  age  of  nine  in  the  court  of  Lycomcdos,  king  of  Scyros, 
the  future  hero  grew  up  there  as  a  nuiid  among  maiils  until  he 
was  detected  by  an  artifice  of  Ulysses  (570  n.).     The  latter  brought 
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gifts  of  laces  and  jewels  for  the  girls,  and  also  some  pieces  of 
armoi-.  While  they  were  examining  their  gifts  a  trumpet  suddenly 
sounded,  and  Achilles,  forgetting  his  assumed  character,  seized 
the  armor  and  hastily  put  it  on  (J'assus  est  armis  virum).  The 
whole  story  is  told  briefly  by  Hyginus  (Fab.  96),  and  in  greater 
detail  by  Statins  (Achilleis  1.  207  ff.;    670-674). 

215-218.  Telephus,  king  of  Mysia,  opposed  the  landing  of  the 
Greeks  and  was  wounded  by  Achilles.  When  at  the  point  of 
death  he  was  told  by  an  oracle  that  the  wound  could  be  healed 
only  with  the  weapon  that  had  inflicted  it.  In  answer  to  his 
appeal  Achilles  applied  some  rust  from  the  spear  point  and  the 
patient  recovered  (Ovid,  M.  12.  112:  opusque  meae  bis  sensit  Tele- 
phus hastae — telephus  twice  felt  the  power  of  my  spear.) 

217.  rudem:  cf.  67  n.  and  Med.  908.  This  was  Achilles'  first 
warlike  exploit. — regie:  an  adjective.  —  dextram:  .sc.  Achillis ; 
Telephus  stained  the  hero's  unpracticed  hand  with  the  blood  of  a 
king  {his  own),  and  found  the  same  hand  strong  {in  battle)  and  gentle 
{in  healing). 

219.  Thebae:  Thebe,  a  city  of  Mysia,  ruled  by  Andromache's 
father,  Eetion  (11.  1.  366).  Achilles  took  the  town  and  slew  its 
king  (II.  6.  414-419;    Ovid,  M.  12.  110). 

221.  Lyrnesos:  a  town  of  the  Troas,  the  home  of  Mines,  who 
was  the  husband  of  Briseis.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Pedasus, 
a  neighboring  village,  referred  to  in  222  as  the  land  renowned 
for  the  captive  Briseis.  This  was  the  captive  over  whom  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles  quarreled  (II.  1). 

223.  Chryse:  the  home  of  the  priest  Chryses,  whose  repulse  by 
Agamemnon  when  he  came  to  reclaim  his  daughter  provoked 
Apollo  to  send  a  pestilence  upon  the  Greeks  and  led  finally  to  the 
rupture  between  the  two  leaders  {causa  litis  regibus).  —  iacet: 
lies  prostrate  by  Achilles'  hand. 

224.  Tenedos:  Taken  by  Achilles  (II.  11.  624).  —  quae  .  .  . 
nutrit:  It  seems  that  our  poet  here  carelessly  ascribes  to  Scyros 
the  characteristics  assigned  by  Homer  (Od.  15.  515  fT.)  to  Syros, 
another  island  in  the  Aegean:  — 

"  It  is  not  large, 
But  fruitful,  fit  for  pasturage,  and  rich 
In  flocks,  abounding  both  in  wheat  and  wine." 
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The  taking  of  Scyros  by  Achilles  is  referred  to  by  Homer  (II.  9. 
668),  and  possibly  by  Ovid  (M.  13.  175),  though  the  common 
reading  there  is  Syron.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  present  passage 
was  suggested  by  the  one  just  referred  to  in  Ovid,  as  the  latter 
names  many  of  the  same  places  —  Thebae,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  Chryse, 
Cilia,  Scyros  (?),  Lyrnesos  —  and  mentions  the  fate  of  Telephus. 

226.  Lesbos:  Achilles'  capture  of  this  island  is  referred  to  by 
Agamemnon   (II.  9.   129). 

227.  Cilia:  a  town  in  the  Troas,  sacred  like  Chryse  to  Apollo 
Smintheus  (Chrysenque  et  Cillam,  Apollinis  urhes,  Ovid,  M.  13. 
174).  —  quid:  sc.  memorem  terras  (or  urhes)  —  why  should  I  tell 
of  the  lands  that  the  Caycus  laves  ? 

228.  vernis  .  .  .  aquis:  the  river  Caycus  (in  the  Troas) 
swollen  by  the  rains  and  the  melted  snows  of  spring. 

230.  sparsae:  the  wrecks  of  so  many  cities,  scattered  by  him  as  by 
a  tornado. 

232.  iter  est  Achillis:  what  would  have  constituted  another's 
full  claim  to  renown  (231)  is  but  the  preparation  of  Achilles  for 
greater  achievements  (see  next  verse,  and  cf.  proludens,  182  n.). 

235.  Would  not  his  defeat  of  Hector  alone  have  been  sufficient  ? 
Yet  my  father  conquered  all  Troy  —  and  you  have  plundered  it. 

237.  sequi:  pursue  {the  subject  of)  my  father's  deeds.  Sequi  is 
the  subject  of  the  impersonal  iuvat. 

239.  patrui:  sc.  ante  oculos.  Both  patris  (238)  and  patrui  here 
refer  to  Priam  —  Hector  lay  slain  before  his  father's  eyes,  Memnon 
before  his  uncle's.  Both  Tithonus,  the  father  of  Memnon,  and 
Priam  were  sons  of  Laomedon,  hence  either  would  be  patruus 
to  the  other's  children.- — parens:  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  dawn. 
With  her  manifestation  of  grief  on  this  occasion  cf.  that  of  Phoebus 
the  sun-god  over  the  fate  of  Phaethon  (Ovid,  M.  2.  329-331):  "The 
father,  pitiable  in  his  sickening  sorrow,  had  covered  and  hidden  his 
face;  and,  if  we  believe  the  tale,  they  say  that  one  day  passed 
without  the  sunlight." 

242.  et:  even.  —  dea  nates  mori:  that  even  the  sons  of  a  goddess 
may  die.  As  the  son  of  Aurora  had  fallen,  so  might  his  slayer,  tho 
son  of  another  divinity. 

243.  Amazon:  see  12  n.  —  ultimus  .  .  .  metus:  appositive  to 
Atnazon.     These  female  warriors  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans 

Q 
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in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  with  their  defeat  disappeared  all 
hope  of  relief  from  without. 

244.  debes:  sc.  earn  from  virginem,  245  —  even  if  he  should  demand 
(the  sacrifice  of)  a  Grecian  maiden  instead  of  a  Trojan,  you  owe  it  to 
him  to  grant  his  desire.  This,  like  iam  placita  below,  may  contain 
an  allusion  to  the  sacrifice  of  Agamemnon's  daughter  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis  (cf.  164  n.). 

246.  improbas:  the  verb.  Pyrrhus  here  addresses  Agamemnon, 
who  though  he  had  not  yet  spoken  may  be  supposed  to  have  given 
some  token  of  dissent  —  Do  you  disapprove  now,  all  at  once,  such  an 
act  as  met  your  favor  awhile  ago  at  Aulis  ? 

247.  ferum  .  .   .  credis:   deem  it  cruel. 

249.  Helenae:  for  Helen's  sake,  because  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia was  made  in  order  that  the  fleet  might  be  permitted  to  sail 
to  Troy  for  the  recovery  of  Helen.  —  solita  .  .  .  expeto:  /  am 
asking  (no  new  thing,  but)  lohat  is  customary  with  you  and  has  been 
done  before. 

251.  aetatis  .  .  .  fervor:  the  glow  of  youth  (cf.  iuvenile,  250; 
and  Horace's  pectoris  in  dulci  iuventa  fervor,  C.  1.  16.  22).  The 
stately  Agamemnon  assumes  an  attitude  of  contemptuous  toler- 
ance toward  the  youthful  Pyrrhus,  whose  natural  ardor  as  a  young 
man  was  intensified  by  his  inheritance  of  his  father's  fiery  spirit 
(paternus,  252).  Agamemnon  could  speak  from  experience  of 
Achilles'  WTath. 

253.  lentus  .  .  .  tuli:  /  bore  unmoved,  on  occasion  of  the 
famous  quarrel. 

254.  possis,  feras:  the  "general"  second  person  —  the  greater 
your  power  the  more  should  you  patiently  bear.  So.  eo  correlative  to 
quo. 

255.  caede  dira:    of  Polyxena. 

256  ff.  We  should  consider  first  the  rights  of  victor  and  vanquished. 
These,  however,  were  not  carefully  defined  in  ancient  times  (see 
333,  335).  The  tone  of  this  speech  is  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  spirit  displayed  by  "the  king  of  men"  in  the  first  Iliad,  and  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  is  indulging  in  a  bit  of  special  plead- 
ing against  his  old  foe. 

259.  quo:  correlative  to  ^oc,  261.  The  higher  fortune  has  raised 
him  the  more  does  it  befit  a  man  to  hold  himself  in  check. 
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262.  casus  tremere:  this  transitive  use  of  tremere  is  poetic  and 
late  (cf.  hostem  tremens,  317). 

263.  nimium  faventes:  too  indulgent  (cf.  vento  nimium  secundo, 
Horace,  C.  2.  10.  23). 

264.  vincendo:  the  final  o  in  the  ablative  is  naturally  long,  and 
unless  we  regard  it  here  as  shortened  in  arsi,  having  neither  word 
accent  nor  metrical  ictus,  this  is  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  second  foot  of  a  dipody  must  begin  with  a  short  syllable 
(cf.  Sigeon,  932  n.). 

265.  hoc  .  .  .  loco:  at  the  zenith  of  power  and  warlike  re- 
nown. 

266.  ilia:  Troia  (from  264). — impotens  regni:  carried  away 
by  the  possession  of  power,  not  self-controlled  (as  if  impotens  sui). 

267.  altius  memet  tuli:  have  borne  myself  too  loftily,  e.g.  in 
dealing  with  Achilles. 

268.  My  pride  has  been  humbled  by  this  cause  —  the  favor  of 
fortune  —  which  might  have  been  a  source  of  pride  to  other  men. 

270.  super  bum,  timidum:  in  antithesis,  to  emphasize  the  lesson 
of  Priam's  fall  —  proud  at  once,  and  fearful. 

271.  nisi:  with  vano,  not  with  putem  —  am  I  to  consider  kingly 
power  aught  but  an  empty  name,  a  brow  adorned  with  a  coronet  whose 
promise  of  happiness  is  delusive  ? 

274.  My  power  perhaps  may  vanish  in  less  time  and  for  less  cause 
than  Priam's.     For  mille  see  27  n. 

277.  aflligi  .  .  .  volui:  /  would  have  had  Troy  humbled  but  not 
destroyed. 

279.  sed  .  .  .  ira:  cf.  H.F.  404,  405;  Med.  591-594,  where 
the  .svibject  is  love  spurred  on  by  wrath.  —  regi:  the  infinitive;  note 
the  quantity  of  e. 

281.  commissa  nocti:  the  sack  of  a  city  bj'^  night,  when  the  dark- 
ness conceals  and  encourages  excesses  (cf .  tenebrae  below). 

284.  felix:  victorious.  —  infecti:  sc.  sanguine.  Observe  the 
personification — the  sword,  the  lust  of  which,  once  stained  with  blood, 
is  frantic. 

289.    thalamos:    predicate  —  call  the  foul  deed  marriage. 

291.  A  fine  exjiression  of  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  power. 
—  cum  .   .  .  possit:  to  be  connecteil  with  vctat. 

295.    levatur  .   .   .  infuso:   appeased  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 
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296.  opima:  may  be  taken  literally,  rich,  fat  (cf.  greges  opimos, 
H.F.  909),  or  may  mean  rich  spoils  of  battle  (cf.  H.F.  48  n.).  Aga- 
memnon proposes  to  release  Poljocena  and  substitute  a- sacrifice 
of  cattle.  —  colla:    appositive  to  greges.  h 

297.  matri:   no  human  mother. 

298.  iste:  that  which  you  propose.  —  quando  .  .  .  hominis: 
when  tvas  a  human  victim  ever  offered  to  the  shades  of  a  man  ? 

301,  302.  Note  the  antithesis  between  the  two  vocatives  tumide, 
iimide. 

303.  tyranne:  used  here  in  its  original  Greek  sense  of  usurper, 
as  if  Agamemnon  had  no  valid  claim  to  the  title  he  boasted,  "  king 
of  kings  "  (cf.  regum  rector,  978;  rex  regum,  ductor  ducum,  Ag.  39). 
—  iamne  .  .  .  novae :  do  you  now  wear  a  heart  fired  with  a  sudden 
love,  and  love  of  a  new  object  ?  Pyrrhus  intimates  that  the  true  rea- 
son for  Agamemnon's  opposition  may  be  a  newly  kindled  desire  to 
possess  Polyxena  himself  —  as  formerly  he  had  taken  Briseis  from 
Achilles  (cf.  305). 

308.  dignam:  sc.  victimam  (also  with  maiorem,  307).  This 
is  a  veiled  threat  against  Agamemnon  himself.  He  would  be  a 
victima  digna  quam  det  Pyrrhus  and  par  Priamo  (310).  The  same 
menace  is  implied  in  nimium  .  .  .  manus  —  'tis  long  since  I  have 
slain  a  king,  the  allusion  of  course  being  to  the  death  of  Priam 
at  his  hands  (44-56;    Vergil,  A.  2.  550  ff.). 

310  ff.  baud  .  .  .  paternus:  intensely  sarcastic  —  yes,  it  is  true 
that  your  greatest  warlike  achievement  was  the  slaughter  of  a  helpless 
old  man;  one,  furthermore,  who  had  knelt  at  your  father's  feet,  i.e. 
in  seeking  to  recover  the  body  of  his  son  Hector  (II.  24.  571-601; 
Vergil,  A.  1.   483-487). 

313.  supplices  .  .  .  novimus:  I  recognize  jny  father's  suppliant 
{spared  because  he  was  a  suppliant),  and  the  same  man  as  an  enemy 
{whom  I  slew  because  he  was  an  enemy  in  arms).  Though  plural, 
supplices  and  hostes  refer  to  Priam. 

315.  praesens:  yet  Priam  came  in  person  to  Achilles,  a  thing 
you  dared  not  do  (see  next  note). 

316.  nee:  emphatic,  not  even.  —  Aiaci  .  .  .  clausus:  when 
disaster  to  the  Grecian  fleet  had  followed  Achilles'  withdrawal 
Agamemnon  sought  a  reconciliation;  but  instead  of  venturing 
himself  into  the  offended  hero's  presence  he  sent  an  embassy  com- 
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posed  of  Ulysses,  A j ax  and  Phoenix  (II.  9.  165  ff.)-  — hostem: 
Achilles.  For  the  construction  with  tremens  of.  casus  tremere, 
262  n. 

318.  tunc:  at  the  time  of  the  embassy.  —  fateor:  ironical,  as 
is  the  whole  sentence  —  of  course  your  father  was  not  afraid.  .  .  . 
He  lay  idle,  forgetful  of  war  and  arms,  thrumming  the  tuneful  lyre 
with  polished  flectrum. 

321.  levi:  note  the  long  e.  For  the  sense  cf.  II.  9.  150  flf. : 
Achilles  there  drew  solace  from  the  music  of  a  harp,  sweet-toned  and 
shapely,  in  a  silver  frame.  ...  To  soothe  his  mood  he  sang  the 
deeds  of  heroes. 

322  ff .  Though  Hector  despised  your  warlike  efforts,  he  feared  this 
very  music  {because  it  indicated  the  presence  of  Achilles,  whom  alone 
he  dreaded),  and,  secure  in  this  fear  of  his,  my  father's  Thessalian 
naval  camp  enjoyed  deep  peace. 

325,  326.  Agamemnon  retorts  that  in  that  same  Thessalian 
camp  an  enemy  (Priam)  was  permitted  to  go  and  come  in  safety. 

327.  spiritum:  life  (so  in  328,  379).  Pja-rhus  maintains  that  it 
U'as  a  kingly  act  to  spare  a  king's  life,  and  so  lays  himself  open  to 
his  opponent's  next  thrust,  why  then  did  you  not  spare  him  too  f 

330.  7s  it  in  mercy  now  that  you  seek  to  sacrifice  this  maiden  f 

331.  lamne:  emphatic,  as  in  303  —  have  you  come  novf  to  believe  ? 
The  allusion  is  to  the  offering  of  Iphigenia  to  Diana  (see  249  n.). 
The  father's  defense  is  given  in  332. 

336.  libere:  infinitive  of  the  impersonal  libet;  lit.  it  should  please 
him  to  do  least  (in  the  way  of  cruelty  to  the  vanquished)  to  whom  much 
is  permitted,  i.e.  the  more  power  one  has  the  less  should  he  use  it 
wantonly  (cf.  Seneca's  words  to  Nero,  Oct.  450:  Hoc  plus  verere 
quod  licet  tantum  tibi  —  you  should  fear  the  gods  all  the  more  because 
so  much  is  committed  to  you). 

337.  Do  you  make  these  boasts  to  the  Greeks,  whom  I  (by  my  part 
in  ending  the  war,  and  now  by  my  defiance  of  you)  have  just  released 
from  your  ten  years'  tyranny  ?  The  implication  is  that  Agamem- 
non's actions  and  the  lofty  sentiments  just  uttered  are  not  in  har- 
mony. 

339.  hos  .  .  .  animos:  Does  tiny  Scyros  assume  such  airs? 
The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  Pyrrhus'  native  place  (342,  34.']  n.; 
Scyrius  iuvenis,   976).  —  Scelere  .  .  .  caret:    in   allusion   to  the 
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tragic  feast  of  Thycstes  (Ag.  26.  27;  Thy.  970-103-4,  etc.),  prepared 
by  Agamemnon's  father,  Atreus.  The  antecedent  of  quae  is 
Scyrus — it  is  clear  of  such  sins  of  brothers  as  has  stained  your  house 
(cf.  341). 

340.  inclusa:  in  agreement  with  Scj/riis.  Pyrrhus  interrupts. — 
maris:  dependent  on ^mc<m.  It  is  called  co^naii  as  being  the  home 
of  Achilles'  mother  (Pyrrhus'  grandmother),  Thetis  (cf.  suum, 
176  n.). 

341.  Cf.  339  n.  — nobilem:  ironical  (cf.  the  like  double  mean- 
ing of  famosus). 

342.  343.  Pyrrhus  was  the  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  one 
of  his  associates  in  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  where  he  lived  dis- 
guised as  a  girl  (see  214  n.  and  the  references  there  given);  hence 
nondum  viro. 

345.  omne  .  .  .  regnum:  each  of  the  three  realms  into  which 
the  universe  (mundum,  344)  was  divided  on  the  fall  of  Satin-n 
(see  H.F.  53  n.).  These  are  mentioned  in  the  following  verse, 
where  the  ground  of  Achilles'  claim  to  recognition  in  each  is  given 
—  the  sea  through  his  mother  Thetis  (176  n.),  the  underworld 
through  his  paternal  grandfather  Aeacus,  who  was  a  judge  there 
(Ovid,  M.  13.  25;  Horace,  C.  2.  13.  22),  and  the  heavens  through 
Jupiter,  the  father  of  Aeacus. 

347.  lUo  ex  Achille:  sc.  naie  from  343.  —  manu  Paridis:  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  account  Achilles  was  wounded  in  his  ^^ilnerable 
heel  by  Paris,  the  arrow  being  guided  by  Apollo  (cf.  II.  22.  359  ff., 
where  the  dying  Hector  foretells  his  conqueror's  fate;  Ovid,  M.  12. 
597-606;  Vergil,  A.  6.  56 :  "Phoebus,  who  didst  guide  the  arrows  of 
Paris  into  the  body  of  Achilles  ").  The  speaker  says  contemp- 
tuously.  That  Achilles  whom  the  effeminate  Paris  slew. 

348.  Though  the  gods  often  baffled  Achilles  by  rescuing  his 
intended  victims  (e.g.  Aeneas,  rescued  by  Neptune,  II.  20.  318-329; 
Hector  by  Apollo,  II.  20.  443-446),  they  did  not  meet  him  in  direct 
conflict.  —  petit:    perfect. 

349.  male:  cf.  the  familiar  malum  and  mala  res  of  the  comedy  — 
7  could  check  your  speech  and  tame  your  bold  self  with  punish- 
ment. 

350.  captis  quoque:  even  cop^/ws,  another  allusion  to  Pyrrhus' 
cruel  proposal  regarding  Polyxcna  (cf.  333). 
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352.  Calchas:  the  chief  diviner  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  all 
important  questions  regarding  the  will  of  the  gods  were  referred 
(II.  1.  68;  Vergil,  A.  2.  122  ff.). — poscent:  sc.  Polyxenam;  also 
with  dabo. 

353.  Tu:  Calchas.  —  qui  .  .  .  solvisti:  by  arranging  for  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  and  so  appeasing  the  angry  Diana. 

355.  viscerum:  the  entrails  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  a 
common  method  of  divination.  — mundi  fragor:   thunder. 

356.  Cf.  Vergil,  A.  2.  693-698. —  longa:   abl. 

358.  mercede:  abl.  of  price — -  whose  responses  are  of  great  cost  to 
me.  The  allusion  probably  is  to  the  requirement  through  Calchas 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Agamemnon's  daughter  (249  n.),  and  perhaps 
to  the  enforced  return  of  Chryse  to  her  father  (II.  1.  92-100).  In 
II.  1.  106  Agamemnon  protests  to  Calchas,  Prophet  of  evil,  never 
hadst  thou  yet  a  cheerful  word  for  me.  —  ora:  for  oracula. 

Scene  3  (w.  360-370).  —  The  seer's  response. 

360.  Cf.  Vergil,  A.  2.  116-119  —  with  blood  and  a  maiden's  death 
you  appeased  the  winds  when  first  you  came  to  Trojan  shores;  with 
blood  your  return  must  be  sought,  and  atonement  7nust  be  made  with 
a  Grecian  life. 

362.    Let  her  be  clad  in  Grecian  marriage  robes  (cf.  865,  1132). 

369.  nepos  Hectoreus:  Astyanax  (461-474,  503-512;  Hectorea 
suboles,  528).  In  the  Iliad  (6.  400)  he  is  described  as  an  infant  in 
arms. 

Scene  4  (vA^  371-408).  —  The  chorus  speculates  concerning  a 
future  life,  and  concludes  that  there  is  none.  The  measure  is 
the  minor  asclcpiadean,  the  last  verse  incomplete. 

372.  corporibus  conditis:  abl.  abs.  of  concession  —  is  it  true  that 
the  souls  live  on  though  the  bodies  are  buried,  or  does  a  myth  beguile 

usf 

374.  When  the  last  day  of  life  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  sun, 
and  prevented  its  rising  again  for  us.  —  solibus:  plural,  as  if  a 
new  one  rose  each  daj^  (cf.  Horace's  aliusque  et  idem  nasceris  —  art 
born  another,  yet  the  same,  C.S.  10). 
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377.  miseris:  dat.  —  longius:  i.e.  after  death.  In  their  de- 
spair immortahty  seems  to  the  Trojan  women  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing. 

378.  Cf.  Horace's  declaration,  in  a  somewhat  different  sense, 
non  omnis  moriar,-  multaque  pars  mei  vitabit  Libitinam,  C.  3. 
30.  6. 

379.  spiritus :  life,  as  in  327  —  when  with  the  fleeting  breath  the  life 
has  fled  into  the  air,  mingling  with  the  vapors. 

381.    subditafax:   the  torch  applied  to  the  funeral  pyre. 

382-385.  Cf.  Epig.  7:  Devouring  time  feasts  upon  all  things, 
grasps  all  things,  removes  all  things  from  their  place,  lets  nothing  long 
exist.  .  .  .  Death  claims  all  things.  .  .  .  Sometime  this  universe 
will  be  nothing. 

384.  bis  .   .   .  fugiens:    in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 

385.  Pegaseo  .  .  .  gradu:  with  the  swift  pace  of  Pegasus,  the 
flying  horse. 

386.  bis  sena  .  .  .  sidera:  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. — 
turbine:    the  apparent  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  the  earth. 

388.  astrorum  dominus:  the  sun  (cf.  dux  astrorum.  Thy.  836), 
whose  apparent  motions  give  us  the  day  and  the  year,  and  so  the 
saecula  (387). 

389.  Hecate:  Luna  (Med.  7  n.).  —  obliquis  .  .  .  flexibus:  in 
the  sidelong  curve  of  her  orbit.  The  moon  does  not  pass  westward 
directly  overhead  at  this  latitude,  but  apparently  swerves  to  the 
southward  (cf.  H.F.  1333  n.). 

390.  hoc:  sc.  modo  from  388.  —  nee  amplius  .  .  .  usquam  est: 
nevermore  does  he  exist.  For  the  phrase  cf.  H.F.  1025:  caput  abest 
nee  usquam  est. 

391.  iuratos  superis  .  .  .  lacus:  the  Stj^x,  by  which  the  gods  of 
heaven  swore  and  were  bound  inviolably  (Vergil,  A.  6.  324:  di  cuius 
iurare  timent  et  fallere  numen  —  the  Styx,  by  whose  divinity  the  gods 
fear  to  swear  and  prove  false,  tetigit:  has  died  and  been  ferried 
over  the  Styx. 

395.    dissicit:   for  disicit  (cf.  Lucretius,  R.N.  3.  639). 

397.  Cf.  Lucretius,  R.N.  3.  830:  nil  igitur  mors  est,  ad  nos  neque 
pertinet  hilum  —  therefore  death  is  nothing,  and  concerns  us  not  at  all; 
Seneca,  Epist.  54.  3:   Mors  est  non  esse. 

398.  The  final  goal  of  a  swift  race. 
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401.  individua:  explained  by  noxia  .  .  .  nee  parcens — Death  is 
indivisible;  it  is  fatal  to  the  body  and  does  not  spare  the  soul.  The 
idea,  consistent  with  the  thought  of  the  whole  passage,  is  that 
death  cannot  attack  the  body  and  leave  the  soul  alive.  In  his 
third  book  Lucretius  gives  an  elaborate  argument,  based  in  part 
on  the  soul's  nature  as  conceived  by  the  Epicureans,  and  in  part 
on  analogy  drawn  from  physical  existence,  to  prove  the  soul's 
mortality. 

402.  Taenara:  the  Greeks  (H.F.  662  if.)  located  the  entrance  to 
the  lower  world  near  Spartan  Taenarus  (here  in  the  neuter  plural 
form),  as  Vergil  did  in  the  volcanic  region  about  Cumae.  —  aspero 
domino:  Pluto.  Taenara,  regnum,  Cerberus  (with  custos  in  appo- 
sition) are  the  subjects  and  rumores,  verba  and  fabula  predicate 
nouns  with  sunt,  suggested  by  est  in  401.  Limen  is  object  of 
obsidens,  and  itself  is  modified  by  the  descriptive  ablative  non 
facili  ostio,  of  no  easy  passage. 

405,  406.  Idle  tales,  empty  words,  a  myth  of  no  more  weight  than 
a  troubled  dream. 

408.  quo:   sc.  loco.  —  non  nata:   the  unborn,  things  not  created. 

ACT    III 

Scene  1  (vv.  409-425).  —  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector, 
declares  that  the  woes  of  Troy  are  too  deep  for  tears,  and  that  only 
her  duty  to  her  son  induces  her  to  hve  on. 

409.  maesta  Phrygiae  turba:  addressing  the  chorus.  Maesta 
turba  is  appositive  to  Phrygiae  (cf.  turba  captivae  mea,  63  n.). 
Phrygiae,  meaning  Trojan  women,  is  found  in  Vergil,  A.  6.  518. 

411.  levia  .  .  .  patimur:  we  have  suffered  light  evils  if  we  suffer 
what  can  be  expressed  icith  tears. 

413.  olim:  for  me  Troy  fell  long  ago,  when  Hector  fell.  One  of 
the  finest  passages  in  the  Iliad  contains  Andromache's  lament  over 
the  death  of  her  husband  (22.  437-515). 

414.  mea  membra:   in  the  person  of  Hector. 

415.  Peliacus:  i.e.  of  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus.  For  the  dragging 
of  Hector's  body  see  189  n.  —  pondere  .  .  .  tremens:  cf.  gravi 
gemeret  sono,  414.  It  was  a  common  thing,  to  represent  the  heroes 
of  the  epic  as  gigantic  in  size  and  strength. 
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416.    tunc  .  .  .  fero:    since  then  I  have  borne. 

418.  erepta  Danais :  rescued  from  the  Greekshy  death.  The  sense 
of  erepta  is  proleptic. —  sequerer:  /  would  have  followed  him  to  the 
tomb. 

419.  hie:  pointing  to  her  child,  Astyanax,  who  now  constituted 
the  only  tie  holding  her  to  life  (mori  prohibet,  420). 

422.  He  has  stolen  from  me  the  greatest  good  of  misfortune  — 
the  ability  to  fear  nothing  (cf.  632,  633;  fructus  est  scelerum  tibi 
nullum  scelus  putare,  Med.  563). 

424.  qua  veniant:  but  sorrow  has  a  place  where  (aside  on  which) 
it  may  assail  me  —  in  the  person  of  my  son. 

425.  A  general  statement,  but  with  special  reference  to  her 
own  position. 

Scene  2  (vv.  426-523).  —  Andromache  expresses  her  fears  for 
the  safety  of  her  son,  and  on  consultation  with  an  aged  man  hides 
the  boy  in  his  father's  tomb. 

428.  stetit:   paused  —  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  measure. 

429.  What  new  calamity  will  the  god  find  for  us  even  if  he  desire  it  ? 
430  £f .    From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  apparition  of  Achilles, 

described  by  Talthybius  in  170  ff.,  was  known  to  Andromache  and 
the  other  Trojans,  though  not' its  precise  object  (927  ff.). 

432.  hostes  .  .  .  conditi:  the  enemy,  though  dead  and  buried. 
As  but  one  is  meant,  hostes  perhaps  is  the  "plural  of  preeminence  " 
(cf.  supplices,  hostes,  313),  though  it  is  not  unlike  the  plural  of 
proper  names  often  used  in  English  in  general  statements. 

433.  retro:  Back  from  the  land  of  the  dead  (cf.  H.F.  55  for  a 
similar  expression).  The  thought  is.  Could  not  Hector  have  re- 
turned as  well  as  his  enemy?  (cf.  redit  Achilles,  806  n.). 

434.  Surely  death  is  impartial!  —  turbat  .  .  .  terror:  that 
terror  (Achilles'  appearance),  common  to  Greeks  and  Trojans  alike, 
troubles  and  disturbs  us. 

435.  hie  .  .  .  sopor:  this  dream  terrifies  my  soul  in  particu- 
lar. 

438.  It  is  not  always  certain  whether  Seneca's  phrases  refer  to 
Greek  or  to  Roman  customs :  if  to  the  latter,  here  the  time  would 
be  midnight;  if  to  the  former,  it  would  be  near  dawn,  when  two  of 
the  three  watches  had  elapsed.     This  would  correspond  to  the 
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time  of  the  apparition  of  Achilles  (170  n.)-  —  alma:    a  common 
''epithet  of  sol,  dies,  lux,  and  words  of  kindred  meaning,  here  applied 
to  nox,  as  in  Med.  876. 

439.  septem  .  .  .  stellae:  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major.  — 
iugixm:  ivagon,  cart  (cf.  curtiun  temone  iugum,  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 
135).  The  same  constellation  is  called  plaustra  by  the  Latin 
writers  (e.g.  in  Med.  315),  and  in  England  is  still  known  as  "  Charles' 
wain." 

440.  ignota:  unfamiliar.  —  afflictae:  sc.  mihi,  or  take  in  a 
general  sense,  unfamiliar  to  one  stricken  mith  grief. 

442.  somnus:  a  predicate  noun.  Compare  the  account  of  this 
vision  with  that  given  of  another  apparition  of  Hector  by  Vergil 
(A.  2.  268  ff.),  which  is  similar  in  several  details  and  may  have 
been  Seneca's  model. 

445.  E.g.  in  II.  15.  704  to  end  (cf.  Danaum  Phrygios  iaculatus 
puppibus  ignes,  Vergil,  A.  2.  276). 

447.  While  still  unwilling  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  person,  Achilles 
was  per.suaded  at  a  critical  point  in  the  siege  to  lend  his  armor 
(vera  spolia)  to  his  friend  Patroclus  {Achille  simulato),  who,  after 
creating  dismay  among  the  Trojans  by  his  appearance,  finally 
was  encountered  and  .slain  by  Hector  (II.  16.  783  to  end).  Hec- 
tor's triumphant  donning  of  Achilles'  armor  is  described  in  II. 
17.  188  ff.  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  2.  275:  he  returned  clad  in  the  spoils  of 
Achilles). 

448.  His  eye  flashing  fire.      FuZ^us  is  nom.  sing. 

450.  nostro:  sc.  vultui;  like  my  own.- — squalida:  Vergil  (A. 
2.  277)  has  squalentem  barbam  et  concretos  sanguine  crines. 

455.  utinam  .  .  .  tota:  there  was  a  tower  still  standing,  and 
from  this  the  boy  was  to  be  cast  (368,  621,  1068). 

456.  quocumque:    as  if  quocumque  possis. 

458.  The  feminine  adjectives,  of  course,  modify  ego,  subject  of 
quaesivi —  Trembling,  turning  my  eyes  this  way  and  that,  forgetful 
of  my  son,  I  sought,  unhappy  woman  that  I  am,  to  clasp  Hector  in 
my  arms. 

460.  fallax:  elusive  (cf.  Aeneas'  experience,  A.  2.  792-794; 
6.  700-702 :  Thrice  I  tried  to  cast  my  arms  about  her  neck ;  thrice 
the  apparition,  vainly  clasped,  fled  through  my  hands  like  the  light 
ivinds  and  very  like  a  fleeting  dream). 
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461.  Here  for  the  first  time  Andromache  addresses  her  son, 
Astyanax,  who  of  course  has  been  with  her  throughout  the 
scene.  —  carta  progenies:  note  the  points  of  resemblance  enumer- 
ated below:  vultus,  464;  incessu,  465;  habitu,manus,  466;  umeris, 
fronte,  467 ;  cervice,  comam,  468. 

462.  Observe  the  two  different  constructions  with  spes,  dative 
in  Phrygibus,  genitive  in  domus. 

464.  similis:  what  case? — hos  .  .  .  Hector:  my  Hector  had 
these  features,  i.e.  the  same  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  his  son. 

467.  celsus,  minax:   sc.  fuit. 

468.  iacta:    thrown  proudly  back. 

469.  Born  too  late  to  save  Troy,  too  soon  for  your  mother's  good, 
i.e.  so  soon  as  to  share  these  perils  and  add  to  her  anxieties  (cf .  418- 
425). 

472.    rediviva  .  .  .  Pergama:    restore  the  towers  of  Troy. 

474.  sed  .  .  .  vivamus:  remembering  my  condition,  I  fear  to 
cherish  such  high  hopes  —  life  is  all  a  captive  can  expect  (cf . 
732-735). 

478.  deum:  gen.     Apollo  and  Neptune  are  meant  (see  7  n.). 

479.  invidiae  gravis:  this  may  be  a  genitive  of  quality,  char- 
acterized by  the  burden  of  envy  it  bore;  or  gravis  may  be  nom.  and 
invidiae  a  kind  of  specifying  genitive,  which  was  used  so  freely 
in  the  Silver  Age. 

481.  ne  .  .  .  infans:  not  even  so  much  as  will  serve  to  conceal  a 
child. 

482.  quo  lateat:  result. — fraudi:  stratagem,  the  concealment 
of  the  boy. 

483.  coniugis:  Hector.  The  genitive  with  sacer  is  the  classical 
usage. 

484.  verendus  hosti:  ivhich  the  enemy  should  reverence.  —  quem: 
the  antecedent  is  tumulus.  —  parens:    Priam. 

485.  in  luctus  .  .  .  non  avarus:  liberal  in  spending  money 
upon  the  objects  of  his  grief.  Another  illustration  is  found  in 
his  ransoming  of  Hector's  body  (II.  24.  571-601;  Vergil,  A.  1. 
4S1). 

486.  credam  patri:   intrust  the  boy  to  his  father. 

488.  To  hide  the  child  in  a  tomb  was  too  suggestive  and 
ominous. 
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497  ff .  Verse  numbers  here  represent  their  arrangement  in  the 
oldest  MS.,  but  the  sense  was  so  obscure  that  modern  editors  have 
rearranged  them. 

497.  The  sense  is  general — Let  the  unfortunate  take  what  refuge 
he  can;  let  him  choose  who  is  safe.  In  this  case,  of  course,  there 
was  no  choice. 

492.  doli:  same  idea  as  fraudi,  482  —  exclude  all  witnesses  of  the 
act. 

493.  perit:  Perfect.  The  sense  is,  //  an  enemy  seek  him,  give  it 
out  that  he  lost  his  life  in  the  sack  of  the  city.  This  is  the  course  the 
mother  actually  attempted  (556  ff.). 

489.  causa:  explained  by  its  appositive,  credi  perisse  —  that  they 
were  believed  to  have  perished. 

490.  est  super:  for  superest  (cf.  507,  960,  1068). 

491.  pondus:    appositive  to  nobilitas. 

494.  redituro:  conditional  in  force;  what  vrill  it  avail  him  to 
have  hidden,  if  he  is  to  fall  again  into  their  hands  ? 

495.  His  safety  lies  in  the  cooling  of  the  victor's  rage  after  its 
first  flush. 

498.  te:   again  addressing  the  boy.  —  invia:   inaccessible. 

500.  qui  semper:   sc.  tuitus  es. 

501.  furtum:  abstract  for  concrete,  like  senectus,  42;  coniugia, 
59,  etc.  It  here  stands  for  the  boy  himself,  stolen  from  the  enemy 
and  hidden  (cf.  the  same  word  in  706).  The  sense  is,  Guard 
our  son,   thus  stealthily  intrusted  to  thy  keeping. 

502.  victurum  :  from  vivo  ;  note  its  antithesis  to  cinere. 

505.  fuga:    imperative. 

506.  quos:   .sc.  animos  —  assume  the  spirit  fate  has  permitted. 

507.  See  what  a  company  of  us  remain —  explained  by  tumulus, 
puer,  captiva  —  dead  father,  infant  son,  and  captive  mother.  —  simus 
super:    see  490  n. 

512.  claustra  .  .  .  tegunt:  the  boy  has  been  hidden  and  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb  closed.  —  commissum:  sc.  eum  tumulo;  or 
commissum  may  be  regarded  as  a  neuter  substantive,  your  trust 
(cf.  depositum,  521;  furtum,  501). 

513.  The  old  man  fears  that  the  mother's  agitation  may  arouse 
suspicion  if  she  is  seen  lingering  near  the  tomb.  —  quem:  ante- 
cedent is  eum,  implied  in  commissum. 
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517.  cohibe  .   .  .   ora:    be  silent,  do  not  speak. 

518.  dux  Cephallanum:  Ulysses,  who  enters  at  524.  Cephal- 
lania  was  a  large  island  near  Ithaca,  and  its  inhabitants  are  spoken 
of  by  Homer  (II.  2.  631)  as  subjects  of  Ulysses. 

519.  tuque:  she  appeals  to  her  dead  husband,  as  in  500 —  Cleave 
asunder  the  earth,  riven  from  its  deepest  abyss.  In  684  she  fancies 
he  has  come. 

521.  depositum:  a  technical  term  in  Roman  law  denoting  an 
object  of  value  intrusted  to  another  for  safe-keeping.  Here,  of 
course,  it  is  said  of  Astyanax  (cf.  commissum,  512). 

522.  dubio:  the  hesitating  step  of  one  approaching  a  difficult 
task  and  debating  within  himself  the  manner  of  its  perform- 
ances. 

523.  astus  callidos:  the  characteristic  of  Ulysses  at  all  times 
(cf.  38,  568,  613,  750,  857,  927). 

Scene  3  (w.  524-813).  —  On  Ulysses'  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  her  son  Andromache  pretends,  almost  successfully,  that  he  is 
dead;  but  finally,  when  he  proposes  to  demolish  the  tomb  of  Hec- 
tor, she  yields  and  gives  up  the  child. 

524.  sortis:   the  response  given  by  Calchas,  360-370. 

527.  seras:  cf.  164.      Quos  is  subject  and  dornos  object  of  petere. 

528.  banc:  sc.  swbo/em,  t.e.  Astyanax. — fata:  spealdng  through 
Calchas. 

531.  arma  .  .  .  sinet:  a7id  will  not  permit  their  weapons  to  be 
laid  aside. 

533.  Andromacha :  the  Latin  form  of  the  name,  used  for  the  sake 
of  the  short  ultima.  In  other  cases  {e.g.  968),  where  a  long  syl- 
lable is  required,  the  Greek  form  Andromache  is  written.  For 
accusatives  in  -am  and  -en  see  576  and  804. 

535.  dicebat  Hector:  An  instance  is  found  in  II.  6.  476- 
481:  — 

"O  Jupiter  and  all  ye  deities, 
Vouchsafe  that  this  my  son  may  yet  become 
Among  the  Trojans  eminent  like  me. 
And  nobly  rule  in  Ilium.     May  they  say, 
'  This  man  is  greater  than  his  father  was ! ' 
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When  they  behold  him  from  the  battlefield 

Bring  back  the  bloody  spoil  of  the  slain  foe  — 

That  so  his  mother  maybe  glad  at  heart." —  (Bryant.) 

et:  intensive;  even. 

536.  generosa  .  .  .  semina:  the  children  of  those  nobly  born. — 
exurgunt:   exsurgunt. 

537.  ille  .   .   .  parvus  comes:   the  calf  following  its  dam. 

539.  subito:  speedily.  As  the  young  bullock  soon  reaches  ma- 
turity, so  will  Hector's  son. 

541.  The  figure  is  changed,  and  an  illustration  taken  from  the 
vegetable  world  —  the  sprout  that  shoots  up  from  a  fallen  tree 
or  its  stump  soon  grows  into  a  great  tree,  the  nucleus  of  a 
forest. 

544.  A  third  illustration,  from  the  rekindling  of  a  smoldering 
fire.  The  sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  this:  as  a  young  bullock 
soon  develops  into  the  strength  and  spirit  of  his  sire;  as  a  tiny 
shoot  quickly  grows  to  be  a  tree;  as  the  coals  of  a  fire  apparently 
dead  may  be  fanned  into  new  life,  so  may  this  infant  become 
another  Hector,  and  be  the  scourge  of  Greece. 

545.  iniustus:  with  aestimator.  —  dolor:  your  present  grief  unfits 
you  to  weigh  considerations  fairly.  In  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides 
(299-331)  Ulysses  makes  a  very  similar  plea  to  Hecuba. 

546.  exigas:    consider. 

547.  bella:   object  of  timet,  next  line. 

549.  numquam  bene  .  .  .  iacentem:  Troy  had  been  prostrate 
before  (718-731),  but  had  recovered. 

551.  futurus  Hector:  see  461-474;  here  appositive  to  magna 
res. 

552.  deductas:  launched,  ready  to  sail.  During  the  war  they 
had  been  drawn  on  up  the  beach. 

553.  hac:  sc.  causa.  —  crudelem:  sc.  jne. — neve  .  .  .  putes: 
prohibitive. 

554.  sorte:   as  in  524. 

555.  petissem  Oresten:  sc.  si  sors  iussisset.  Orestes  was  the 
son  of  Agamemnon,  and  Ulysses  says  in  substance,  Had  the  fates 
demanded,  I  should  have  sought  for  sacrifice  the  son  of  the  Greek 
instead  of  the  Trojan  leader.     The  idea  was  suggested,  of  course, 
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by  the  fact  that  Agamemnon  had  offered  up  his  daughter  at  Aulis 
(249  n.),  and  there  is  the  same  aUusion  in  quod  victor  tulit.  — 
patere:   imperative. 

556.  Andromache  attempts  to  deceive  Ulysses,  as  had  been 
advised  in  493. 

559.  confossa:  in  agreement  with  the  subject  of  exuissem,  562; 
so  praestrida  and  cincta.  Pectus  and  latus  are  adverbial  accusa- 
tives. 

560.  secantibus:    that  cut  into  the  flesh. 

564.   patriae  vapor:  the  heat  of  the  burning  city. 

566.    numquid:   can  it  be  that  —  ? 

570.  etiam  dearum:  alluding  to  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles, 
whose  attempt  to  save  her  son  from  his  fate  at  Troy  by  concealing 
him  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes  had  been  defeated  by  the  cunning 
of  Ulysses  (see  214  n.,  and  cf.  Statins,  Ach.  2.  166  ff.). 

573.  coacta:  nom.  sing.;  you  shall  tell  under  compulsion  what 
you  will  not  of  your  own  accord. 

574.  perire:    complement  of  the  three  verbs  that  follow. 

576.  Andromacham :   see  note  on  533. 

577.  Threaten  me  with  life,  not  death. 
579.    invitam:    sc.  te. 

585.  istis:  this  body  which  you  threaten.  Istis  is  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  because  the  speaker  is  addressing  the  man  who  had 
threatened  the  torture,  and  in  a  sense  is  repeating  his  thought.  — 
caeci:   as  black  as  blindness. 

586.  iratus  timens:  the  victor,  enraged  at  the  resistance  he  has 
met,  and  still  fearful  of  its  renewal  (530,  548,  551). 

590.  Because  Astyanax  grown  up  may  avenge  the  woes  of  his 
parents  upon  the  Greeks  of  the  coming  generation  (cf.  Telemacho 
bella  paras,  593). 

595.  premis:  are  concealing  (cf.  curam  premebat,  Vergil,  A.  4. 
332). 

596.  gaudete  Atridae:  apostrophe.  —  laetifica:  glad  tidings, 
object  of  refer.  —  ut  soles:  Uly.sscs  had  been  a  conspicuous  actor 
in  nearly  all  the  spectacular  exploits  of  the  Greeks  —  the  repulse 
of  Sarpedon,  the  capture  of  Rhesus,  the  taking  of  the  palladium, 
etc.  (38  n.). 

597.  obit:  for  obiit  (cf.  peril,  493). 
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599.  So  may  the  greatest  ill  the  conqueror  can  threaten  (i.e.  death, 
which  to  her  would  seem  a  blessing,  418  ff.,  577)  befall  me  ...  as 
he  lies  among  the  dead.  This  imprecation  is  constructed  very  in- 
geniously so  that  while  the  speaker  is  telhng  the  literal  truth  she 
conveys  a  false  impression. 

604.  debita  exanimis:  what  is  due  the  dead,  i.e.  the  funeral 
rites  (cf.  iusta  Troiae,  65;  iusta  functis,  Med.  999).  —  exanimis: 
dat.  plur.,  though  usually  of  the  consonant  declension. 

605.  I'll  gladly  bear  word  to  the  Greeks  that  the  oracle  has  been 
fulfilled  by  the  removal  of  Hector's  offspring.  For  the  moment 
Ulysses  is  convinced,  but  doubt  returns  immediately  (607). 

607-618.    Spoken  aside. 

608.  tucui:  sc.  credis. — fingit  .  .  .  pavet:  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  thought  of  death  was  so  abhorrent  that  periphrases 
were  commonly  used  in  order  to  avoid  direct  mention  of  it  {e.g. 
Si  quid  mihi  humanitus  accidisset,  Cicero,  Phil.  1.4).  Here  Ulysses 
can  hardly  believe  that  Andromache  would  dare  pretend  so  hor- 
rible a  thing  as  the  death  of  her  own  son,  as  if  the  very  pretense 
might  prove  an  omen  (auspicium)  of  its  reality  (cf.  the  mother's 
own  fears,  488). 

610.  Ulj^sses  answers  his  o^^^l  question — They  fear  omens  who 
have  nothing  worse  to  fear. 

614.  totum  Ulixen:    as  the  incarnation  of  craft. 

615.  maeret:  she  does  show  signs  of  grief,  as  might  a  mother 
bereft  of  her  child,  but  her  gait  and  anxious  listening  to  every 
sound  suggest  another  emotion. 

618.  It  is  more  fear  of  something  still  to  come  than  grief  for  the 
past. 

619.  alloqui  in  luctu:   commiserate. 

621.  622.  He  states  for  the  first  time  his  precise  purpose,  and 
watches  the  effect.  For  sola  .  .  .  inanet  ci.  \068.  Andromache's 
speech  which  follows  and  the  first  two  lines  of  Ulysses'  next  speech 
(625,  626)  are  a.side. 

627.    ite  celeres:    to  his  attendants. 

630.  Aside.      bene    est;     tenetur:     she    is    caught!    (cf.     Med 
550). 

631.  Tauntingly  to  Andromache,  iam  certe  perit:  in  mocking 
allusion  to  her  attempted  deceit  (556-567).  — perit:    perfect. 
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632.  Would  my  son  were  living,  that  I  might  fear  for  him.  What 
you  take  for  signs  of  terror  are  but  the  result  of  long  habit. 

633.  Long  familiarity  with  any  emotion  often  begets  insensi- 
bility to  it  (cf.  422  n.). 

634-641.  We  need  not  suppose  that  Ulysses  had  any  suspicion 
as  to  where  the  boy  was  hidden,  but  merely  that  he  seizes  on  this 
idea  as  a  means  of  torturing  his  victim  into  some  expression  that 
may  supply  a  clew.  It  is  ingeniously  conceived.  —  lustrale  sacrum : 
rites  of  purification. 

638.  placet:  from  placare.  —  sparsi:  in  agreement  with  Hec- 
toris  by  hypallage  (cf.  643).  The  real  idea  of  course  is  "the  scat- 
tering of  Hector's  ashes." 

640.    ille:    Astyanax.  —  effugit:    perfect. 

642-662.  Aside,  quid  agimus:  what  am  I  to  do?  We  should 
expect  the  subjunctive  in  such  a  question,  but  the  connection  shows 
clearly  enough  what  is  meant. 

644.  pars  utra  vincet:  by  giving  up  her  son  she  might  save  her 
husband's  ashes  from  profanation;  by  remaining  silent  she  might 
possibly  find  opportunity  to  spirit  away  the  boy  and  leave  the  tomb 
to  its  fate.  A  modern  mother  would  not  hesitate  long  between  the 
living  and  the  dead;  but  to  Andromache,  believing  that  burial 
was  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  dead,  it  was  a  fearful  dilemma. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  she  wavered,  inclining  now  to  save  the 
child  (647,  651,  655,  659,  662),  and  now  to  guard  the  father's 
ashes  (648,  653,  658),  finally  deciding  upon  the  latter  (691  ff.).  — 
immites  decs:  the  gods  who  have  permitted  all  the  woes  that  have 
befallen  her. 

645.  manes:  appositive  to  deos  veros. 

646.  non  aliud  .  .  .  quam  te:  'tis  his  likeness  to  you  that  most 
endears  my  son  to  me  (cf.  461-468).  This  infinitive  clause  is  object 
of  the  "witness"  idea  in  testor. 

649.  mergetur:  shall  his  ashes  be  sunk  in  the  sea  ?  —  as  proposed 
in  G38. 

650.  hie:  Astyanax  (so  in  G55,  659). 

652.  poteris:   sc.  videre.    fastigia:  cf.  turre,  368,  622,  1068. 

654.  fata:  death. 

656.  ilium:   Hector;  he  is  beyond  their  reach. 

659.  sensus:  gen.  with  potejis  (cf .  mentis  potenti,  Ovid,  Tr.  2. 139). 
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660.    Cf.  470-474,  550,  551. 

663.  responsa  peragam :  I  will  fulfill  the  oracle  {QS9). 

664.  quae  vendidistis:  alluding  to  the  ransom  of  Hector's  body 
by  his  father  (485  n.).  Note  the  number  of  vendidistis  —  destroy 
the  tomb  which  ye  Greeks  have  sold  ?  Quae,  of  course,  is  relative, 
with  busta  for  its  antecedent. 

665.  Caelitum  fidem:  the  protection  of  the  gods;  fidem  Achillis, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  mean  the  good  faith  of  Achilles  as  pledged 
in  restoring  Hector's  body  for  burial. 

667.  munustuere:  protect  your  father's  gift,  do  not  desecrate  the 
body  which  he  gave  up  for  burial. 

669.  deos  .  .  .  faventes:  In  II.  20.  38-40  Mars,  Apollo, 
Diana,  Latona,  Xanthus  and' Venus  are  named  as  taking  the  side 
of  the  Trojans;  while  Juno,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Mercury  and 
Vulcan  favored  the  Greeks.  In  the  sack  of  the  city  the  temples 
of  all  suffered  alike  (Vergil,  A.  2.  763,  764),  and  in  particular  was 
Minerva  insulted  by  the  attempt  of  Ajax  Oileus  to  drag  Cassandra 
from  her  shrine.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  resting-places  of 
the  dead  had  been  respected  {busta  transierat  furor).  Note  the 
force  of  the  tense  in  fuerat  and  transierat. 

673.  Amazon:  see  12  n.  In  Phaed.  399-403  the  Amazons  are 
spoken  of  as  having  invaded  Attica.  The  reference  here  may  be 
to  that  or  to  their  attempt  to  relieve  Troy,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  may  be  said  to  have  "laid  low  many  of  the  Grecian  (Argolicas) 
troops."  The  gentle  Andromache  threatens  to  play  the  Aih- 
azon. 

674.  maenas:  the  maenades  were  female  devotees  of  Bacchus, 
famous  for  their  wild  orgies.  With  deo  percussa  cf.  recepto  maenas 
insanit  deo,  Med.  383;  and  with  entheo  gradu  cf.  entheos  gressus, 
Med.  382. 

675.  armata  thyrso:  cf.  H.F.  474  n.  —  expers  sui:  beside  her- 
self. 

676.  Talis  is  understood  with  the  subject  of  ruam,  correlative 
to  qualis,  672,  673. 

678.    To  his  attendants. 

681.  repellor:  Andromache  is  thrust  aside,  and  her  outburst  of 
martial  energy  gives  way  to  despair. 

682.  molire  terras:  heave  up  the  earth. 
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I 
683.    vel  umbra:   even  as  a  shade  (ghost)  you  are  eq^l  to  the  task 
—  arma  .   .   .  ignes:   in  her  frenzy  she  imagines  thawher  desire  is 
realized  and  that  Hector  is  coming.  f 

686-691.    Spoken  aside,  to  herself.  -* 

688.  conditum:  sc.  natum  —  the  enormous  weight  ^  the  falling 
tomb  will  straightivay  crush  him,  buried  there.  i 

690.  ubicumque:  any  wheresoever. 

691.  ad  genua:  she  prostrates  herself  at  the  feet  of  Ulysses, 
clasping  them,  or  his  knees,  with  the  hand  that  no  one's  knees  have 
ever  known  before  (for  this  mode  of  expressing  submission  and 
appeal  see  Med.  247  n.). 

696.  mitius:  sc.  eo,  correlative  to  quo  in  695.  For  the  senti- 
ment cf.  336  n. 

697.  "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord," 
Proverbs  19:  17. 

698.  coniugis  sanctae:  chaste  wife  —  Penelope. 

700.  Laerta:  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  Laertes,  which  latter  is 
found  in  Thy.  587  (cf.  Andromacha,  533  n.).  —  iuvenis  tuus: 
Telemachus  (cf.  593). 

702.  avum,  pattern:  Laertes,  famous  for  his  great  age,  Ulysses 
for  his  unrivaled  craft  and  wisdom.  Her  adjuration  is,  according 
as  you  pity  me,  so  may  you  see  loife  and  father  and  son  again. 

704.  hie:  the  child;  so  in  707.  —  exhibe  .  .  .  roga:  produce 
the  boy,  then  ask  your  boon. 

705.  The  change  of  measure  indicates  the  speaker's  agitation, 
and  the  passage,  in  anapests,  has  almost  the  effect  of  a  chorus.  — 
precede:    come  forth  —  addressed  to  Astyanax. 

706.  fur  turn:  as  in  501. 

707.  This,  Uhjsses,  this  helpless  babe,  is  that  source  of  terror  to 
the  thousand  ships!    (cf.  550). 

708.  submitte :  to  Astyanax  —  lower  your  hands,  and  with  appeal- 
ing touch  entreat  your  master's  feet  (691  n.). 

712.  Put  away  from  your  thoughts  your  royal  ancestry  (Horace 
has  atavis  regibus,  C.  1.  1.  1). 

713.  senis:  Priam. 

714.  excidat:  be  forgotten  (cf.  204  n.). 

715.  gere  captivum:  play  the  captive  (cf.  dedisce  captam, 
884). 
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718  fif.  Troy  was  taken  and  its  king  Laomedon  slain  on  account 
of  his  breach  of  faith  with  Hercules  (7  n.,  133  n.)-  Priam,  then  a 
child  (pueri  regis),  known  as  Podarces,  was  spared  by  the  victor 
(or,  according  to  Apollodorus,  was  ransomed  by  his  sister  Hesione 
and  hence  called  Priam  from  wplaadai,  to  ransom),  and  ascended 
the  throne. 

721,  722.  Cf.  H.F.  30-42,  and  the  enumeration  of  Hercules' 
labors  in  H.F.  215-248  and  Ovid,  M.  9.  182-199. 

723,  724.    In  quest  of  Cerberus  (H.F.  46-56,  807-827). 

725.    hostisparvi:   Priam  (pueri  regis,  718). 

727.  sede:  imperative. 

728.  fide  meliore:  the  treachery  of  Laomedon  was  proverbial, 
and  his  name  was  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  his  descendants 
{e.g.  Laomedontiadae ,  Vergil,  A.  3.  248;  Laomedonteae  periuria 
gentis,  4.  542). 

729.  This  it  was  to  he  taken  by  such  a  conqueror. 

731.  Will  you  emulate  only  his  prowess  (and  not  his 
mercy)  ? 

732.  non  minor  .  .  .  supplex:  a  suppliant  (Astyanax)  not  in- 
ferior to  that  suppliant  (Priam)  whom  Hercules  spared. 

737,  738.    Cf.  529-535,  550-553.  —  crescit:    see  534-545. 

739.  Shall  this  child  fan  to  life  these  ruins  of  the  city,  now  reduced 
to  ashes  f  (cf.  Ulysses'  figure  of  the  supposedly  dead  fire  in  545).  — 
excitabit:    cf.  vires  resumit,  545. 

742.  non  sic:  we  Trojans  do  not  yield  while  we  have  any  strength 
left  to  harm  our  foes. 

743.  spiritus:  pride  (so  animos,  745).  —  genitor:  Hector  —  Joes 
the  thought  of  his  father  give  him  pride  ?  But  surely  he  icas  dragged 
behind  his  chariot  by  Achilles. 

747.  Let  the  yoke  of  a  slave  be  placed  upon  his  highborn  neck; 
let  the  privilege  of  being  a  slave  be  granted  him  —  does  ajiy  refuse 
this  to  a  prince  ?  Note  the  antithesis  between  famulare  and  nobili, 
servire  and  regi. 

751.  Andromache  is  unfair  to  Ulysses  here,  for  he  had  courage 
as  well  as  cunning  (see  757). 

753.  etiam  Pelasgi:  e.g.  Iphigenia  (249  n.).  Palamedes  (Vergil,  A. 
2.  82),  and  Ajax,  who  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  insanity  after  being 
defeated  by  Ulysses  in  the  contest  for  the  arms  of  Acliilles  (Ovid, 
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M.   13.  382-398).  —  vatem  praetendis:  do  you  screen  yourself  behind 
a  seer  and  the  blameless  gods  ? 

754.  This  is  the  deed  of  your  own  heart,  i.e.  you  have  controlled 
the  response  you  quote.  Vergil  (A.  2.  122  ff.)  makes  Sinon 
ascribe  to  Ulys.ses  a  similar  mastery  over  Calchas. 

755.  nocturne  miles:  brave  only  in  secret  attack  (cf.  Ovid,  M.  13. 
100,  quoted  in  note  on  38). 

756.  Xo  other  would  dare  (i.e.  be  shameless  enough)  to  attack  an 
infant  in  the  light  of  day ;  or,  This  is  one  deed  you  dare  do  alone, 
without  Diomede's  help  (see  38  n.). 

758.  non  vacat:    there  is  not  leisure. 

759.  ancoras  .  .  .  legit:  is  weighing  anchor  (cf.  naves  deductas, 
552  n.). 

762.    misereri:   so  far  as  to  spare  the  child. 
765.    implere:  used  as  a  middle. 
767.    summum:  last  (see  418-425). 
768-770.    Cf.  700-702. 

770.  demens:  a  doubtful  reading,  repeated  from  768;  MSS. 
have  medios,  while  Leo  suggests  toties. 

774.  caedes:  the  verb.  —  terga:  implying  their  cowardly  flight. 
—  non  Pyrrhum  trahes :  in  retaliation  for  his  father's  treatment  of 
your  father's  body. 

775.  tenera,  parva:  agreement  may  be  determined  by  scansion. 
For  the  thought  cf.  H.F.  1126  n. 

777.  sequeris:  tense  is  shown  by  scansion.  —  lustri:  a  Roman 
word  and  idea  (cf.  782  n.). 

778.  referens:  reproducing.  —  soUemne  .  .  .  sacrum:  the 
Lusus  Troicus  or  Ludus  Troiae  was  very  popular  in  the  time  of  the 
early  Empire  at  Rome.  It  consisted  of  an  exhibition  of  skillful 
riding  by  boys  or  youths  of  the  noblest  families  (see  Vergil's 
description,  A.  5.  545-603). 

780.  The  reference  is  to  the  wild  worship  of  Cybele,  which  had 
its  origin  and  chief  scat  near  Troy,  and  in  later  times  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome.  The  spirit  of  it  is  well  reproduced  in  the  Attis 
of  Catullus  (C.  63). 

781.  flexo  .  .  .  cornu:  while  the  curving  trumpet  echoes  back 
the  stirring  measures. 

782.  barbarica:    Phrygian.     To  tlie  Greeks,  and  to  the  Romans 
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who  copied  their  hterature,  barbarus,  barbaricus,  etc.,  meant  simply 
not  Grecian.  Of  course  the  word  is  hardly  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Trojan  woman. 

783.  So  inglorious  a  form  of  death  was  worse  than  the  cruelties 
of  war. 

785.  muri  videbunt:  the  towers  on  the  walls  of  Troy  had  been  a 
favorite  vantage  point  for  those  who  would  watch  the  combats  in 
the  plain  beneath  (II.  3.  145-153;  Ovid,  M.  13.  415-417  — "Those 
towers  from  which  Astyanax  used  often  to  see  his  father,  pointed 
out  by  his  mother,  as  he  fought  for  himself  and  his  ancestral  king- 
dom"). It  was  from  the  wall  that  Hector's  parents  had  seen  his 
fall,  and  there  Andromache  had  fainted  at  sight  of  his  body 
dragged  away  by  his  victorious  enemy  (II.  22.  462  ff.).  Here,  by 
an  easy  figure,  the  walls  themselves  are  said  to  see.  —  rumpe  .  .  . 
fietus:  Ulysses  forgets  the  promise  implied  in  his  words  arbitrio 
tuo  implere  lacrimis,  764. 

788.  paucas:    sc.  lacrimas.  —  condam:    close. 

789.  viventis:   sc.  ptieri.  —  occidis:   said  to  her  son. 

790.  expectat:  awaits  you  in  the  land  of  the  dead.  —  tua:  the 
Troy  that  is  worthy  of  you;  all  who  sur\ave  are  slaves  (cf.  liber os 
Troas). 

792.  The  only  speech  of  Astyanax.  His  fellow-victim,  Polyxena, 
does  not  speak  at  all. 

793.  cassa  praesidia:    appositive  to  manus. 

802.  perfer:  camj  to  your  father .  —  si  .  .  .  priores:  in  Oct.  138 
it  is  declared  that  "To  the  dead,  among  the  spirits,  remains  no 
care  of  their  offspring."  —  flammis:  the  funeral  fire,  which  con- 
sumed the  body. 

804.    Andromachen:   see  533  n.  and  cf.  Andromacham,  576. 

806.  redit  Achilles:  i.e.  his  ghost  (181-186).  The  thought  is, 
//  Achilles  has  been  able  to  return,  lohy  may  not  Hector  ^  (cf.  433  n., 
434  n.). — redit:  for  rediit. — sume  .  .  .  comas:  cf.  laceros 
crines  excipe,  800.  The  reference  is  to  the  tearing  of  the  hair  in 
grief  (99,  100). — iterum:  now,  over  our  son,  as  formerly  at  your 
death. 

807.  viri:  my  husband. 

809.  parent!:    Hector.  —  hanc  .  .  .  vestem:    as  a  memento. 

810.  tumulus  .  .   .  meus:   cf.  mea  membra,  414. 
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811.  siquid  .  .  .  ore:  if  any  of  his  ashes  remain  in  this  garment, 
I  icill  search  it  out  with  my  kisses. 

813.  abripite:  to  his  attendant.s.  —  moram:  -with  a  double 
reference  —  to  the  actual  delay,  which  he  is  impatient  to  see  ended, 
and  to  Astj^anax  as  the  cause  of  the  delay  (552). 

Scene  4  (vy.  814-860).  —  The  chorus  wonders  to  what  part  of 
Greece  each  of  the  captive  women  will  be  dragged,  and  prays  that 
the  lot  may  not  send  any  to  Sparta,  Mycenae  or  Ithaca,  the  homes 
of  Troy's  worst  foes.  The  measure  is  an  irregular  arrangement  of 
sapphic  and  adonic  verses. 

814.  vocat:  the  subject  is  not  only  sedes,  but  each  nominative 
place-name  in  815-843.  The  whole  is  little  more  than  a  list  of 
names,  taken  with  the  exception  of  four  —  Tempe,  Peparethos, 
Eleusin  and  Pisae  —  from  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  ships 
(II.  2.  484-789).  A  similar  choral  passage,  much  le.ss  extended,  is 
met  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  (444-481).  —  captas:   sc.  Troadas. 

817.  Phthie:  Ionic  Greek  form  of  Phthia,  the  birthplace  of 
Achilles  —  hence  viros  tellus  dare  militares  aptior. 

818.  lapidosa  Trachin:  cf.  aspera  Trachin,  H.O.  195;  a  Aallage 
near  the  most  rugged  portion  of  Mt.  Oeta,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Hercules. 

819.  maris  .  .  .  domitrix:  it  was  from  lolcos  that  the  Argo 
sailed,  the  first  Greek  vessel  to  attempt  a  long  sea  voyage  (cf. 
Med.  596,  where  Jason,  its  captain,  is  characterized  as  mare  qui 
subegit) . 

820.  Crete,  early  settled  and  thickly  populated,  is  often  called 
"the  land  of  a  hundred  cities"  (see  H.F.  230  n.).  This,  of  cour.se, 
as  well  as  "  the  thousand  ships"  (27  n.),  is  merely  a  round  number, 
like  the  trecenti  so  often  used  by  the  Romans.  In  the  Odyssey  the 
number  of  cities  is  given  as  ninety. 

821.  Gortynis:  Gortyn,  Gortyna,  Gortyne  (all  these  forms  are 
met)  was  a  Cretan  town.  As  its  introduction  here  after  the  whole 
island  has  been  characterized  seems  awkward,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Gyrtone  was  meant,  which,  like  Tricce  in  the  same 
line,  was  a  Thessalian  town.  Both  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (N.H.  4) 
in  his  account  of  their  respective  regions. 
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822.  Mothone :  this  is  hard  to  explain.  There  was  a  Mothone 
in  Messenia,  but  it  was  not  the  home  of  Philoctetcs  (137  n.) 
and  so  did  not  send  the  bow  twice  for  the  ruin  of  Troy  (824). 
Another  reading  is  Methone,  described  in  II.  2.  715-719  as  the 
home  of  Philoctetes,  but  in  the  first  place  its  initial  syllable  is  long 
and  will  not  fit  the  measure,  and  in  the  second  place  it  was  nowhere 
near  Mt.  Oeta.  Gronovius  suggested  making  the  question  end 
with  this  line  and  a  new  one  begin  with  quae. 

826,  827.  Olenos,  Pleuron:  towns  in  Aetolia.  —  virgini  .  .  . 
divae:  Diana.  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  the  portion  of  Aetolia 
in  which  these  towns  stood,  neglected  this  goddess  while  offering 
sacrifice  to  all  the  others,  and  in  punishment  his  lands  were  ravaged 
by  a  monstrous  boar  (845),  whose  capture  was  the  object  of  the 
famous  Calydonian  hunt,  described  at  length  by  Ovid  (M.  8. 
260-439). 

828.  Troezen:  situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Aegean,  hence 
maris  lati  sinuosa. 

829,830.  regnum  .  .  .  superbum:  Prothous  was  leader  of  the 
Magnesians,  in  whose  territory  Pelion  stood,  against  Troy.  — 
tertius  .  .  .  gradus:  the  third  step  in  passing  from  earth  to  heaven. 
The  Titans  of  the  line  of  lapetus  attempted  to  dethrone  Jupiter, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  Saturn,  and  in  order  to  scale  the 
heavens  piled  one  mountain  upon  another  to  make  a  ladder  (see 
note  on  H.F.  972). 

830-835.  A  digression  suggested  by  the  fact  that  on  Mt.  Pelion 
the  terrible  Achilles  had  received  his  early  training  (see  H.F.  971  n.). 
831.  antro:  in  Statins,  Ach.  1.  106,  we  read  that  "A  lofty  hall 
penetrates  the  mountain  and  supports  Pelion  on  a  long  arch. 
Part  was  excavated  by  hand  and  part  was  the  work  of  time." 
In  this  cave  dwelt  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  was  tutor  of  both 
Hercules  and  Achilles.     lam  trucis  pueri  refers  to  the  latter. 

836.  Carystos:  a  town  of  Euboea,  noted  for  its  marble  {varii 
lapidis). 

838.  Chalcis:  also  in  Euboea,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel  Euripus,  whose  current,  flowing  swiftly  and  changing 
direction  repeatedly  under  the  influence  of  wind  and  tide,  was 
believed  to  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  each  day  (see  note  on  H.F. 
378  for  fuller  explanation). 
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839.  Calydnae:  a  group  of  islands  near  the  coast  of  Caria, 
especially  exposed  to  winds  from  all  directions. 

840.  Gonoessa:  called  by  Homer  alireiv^,  lofty,  and  so  assailed 
by  every  wind  that  blows. 

841.  Enispe:  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  by  Homer  "wind-swept." 

842.  Pepar ethos:  there  is  an  island  of  this  name  off  the  coast 
not  of  Attica  but  of  Thessaly.  Some  have  explained  the  name  here 
as  that  of  an  Attic  deme  instead  of  the  island. 

843.  Eleusin:  not  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  but  probably 
selected  in  place  of  its  old  and  successful  rival,  Athens,  as  repre- 
sentative of  Attica.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  (cf.  notes  on  H.F.  300,  844).  To  reveal  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  to  any  but  a  regular  initiate  was  an  offense 
against  gods  and  men  (hence  sacris  tacitis). 

844.  The  abrupt  change  of  construction  here  suggests  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  one  or  more  verses.  Hitherto  the  geographical  names 
have  been  nominative,  but  from  here  on  are  accusative.  Scaliger 
attempted  to  supply  the  thought-connection  thus:  Quove  iactatae 
pelago  feremur  exules  ?  ad  quae  loca,  quas  ad  urbes  f  —  Tossed  on 
what  sea  shall  we  be  borne  as  exiles  —  to  what  places,  to  ivhat  cities  ? 
This  will  make  Salamina,  etc.,  appositives  to  urbes.  —  Salamina: 
the  island  near  Athens,  as  the  Cyprian  city  was  not  founded  till 
after  the  Trojan  war.  —  veri:  a  doubtful  reading.  As  printed 
Aiacis  veri  would  mean  the  greater  as  distinguished  from  the  lesser 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus.  Veram,  which  has  been  suggested,  would 
agree  with  Salamina  and  mean  the  original  as  contrasted  with  the 
later  Salamis,  in  Cyprus.  This  would  involve  an  anachronism  in 
the  speech  of  the  Trojan  chorus. 

845.  fera:  the  great  boar  (sec  note  on  divae,  827).  —  Calydona: 
ace.  sing. 

846.  quas  .  .  .  terras:  Thessaly.  —  Titaressos:  an  affluent  of 
the  Peneus.  Its  current  was  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  larger 
stream  (segnihus  imdis).  —  subiturus  aequor:  as  the  Titaressos 
entered  the  Peneus  but  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  this  may 
be  understood  as  meaning  soon  to  enter  the  sea,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently commonplace.  A  more  satisfactory  sense  is  suggested  by 
the  old  belief  that  it  had  its  source  in  the  infernal  world  (Lucan, 
Phars.  6.  378:     Hunc  fama  est  Stygiis  manare  paludibus  amnem, 
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The  story  is  that  this  stream  flows  forth  from  the  Stygian  waters),  and 
is  destined  to  plunge  beneath  the  sea  in  returning. 

848.  Bessan  et  Scarphen:  towns  in  Locris.  —  senilem:  belong- 
ing to  Nestor,  who  was  noted  for  his  great  age. 

849.  Pharin:  in  Laconia.  —  Pisas:  Pisae  or  Pisa,  situated  near 
Ells  and  an  old  rival  of  that  city  for  the  honor  of  celebrating  the 
Olympian  games.  It  is  mentioned  often  in  that  connection,  either 
with  Elis  as  here,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it  {e.g.  Thy.  123;  Juvenal 
13.  99). — lovis:  belonging  to  Jupiter,  whose  temple,  containing 
the  famous  Phidian  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  stood  near  the 
athletic  field.  —  coronis:    the  prizes  took  the  form  of  wreaths. 

850.  Elida:  Elis,  the  scene  in  classic  times  of  the  Olympic 
games  (hence  coronis  daram).  Of  course  all  this  reference  by 
the  chorus  to  the  Olympic  games  is  anachronistic. 

851-857.  Let  it  he  any  land  hut  Sparta  (the  home  of  Helen  and 
source  of  all  the  woes  of  Troy),  or  Argolis  (the  realm  of  Agamemnon, 
who  commanded  the  hesiegers),  or  Ithaca  (whence  came  the  cunning 
Ulysses,  most  dreaded  and  hated  of  all).  — procella  mittat:  let  the 
wind  bear  us  where  it  will. 

853.  dum  .  .  .  absit:  conditional.  —  luem:  either  destruction 
in  the  abstract,  or  Helen  as  the  concrete  cause  (cf.  lues,  892, 
applied  to  the  same  Helen;   luem,  Med.  183,  applied  to  Medea). 

854.  Sparte :   Sparta,  in  its  Greek  form. 

855.  saevi  Pelopis:  father  of  .4treus  and  so  ancestor  of  the  two 
Greek  leaders,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  His  particular  act  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  was  the  killing  of  Myrtilus,  son  of  Mercury, 
who  had  helped  him  win  his  bride,  Hippodamia. 

856.  Neritos,  Zacyntho:  two  islands  near  Ithaca  and  employed 
to  suggest  it  and  its  king,  as  was  Cephallania  in  518.  —  brevier: 
smaller. 

857.  dolosis:  the  stock  epithet  of  Ulysses,  here  and  often  applied 
to  places  and  things  associated  with  him. 

859.  Hecuba:  the  ultima  is  long,  either  arbitraril.y  so  in  thesi 
or  from  retaining  the  quantity  of  its  Greek  form  'E/co/3iJ. 
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ACT   IV 

Scene  1  (w.  861-887).  —  Helen  comes  to  lead  Polyxena  away 
on  pretense  of  marriage  to  Pyxrhus. 

Helena:  according  to  Euripides  (Hec.  218)  it  is  Ulysses  who 
brings  the  news  to  Hecuba. 

861-863.  Whatever  marriage,  fatal  and  joyless,  involves  mourn- 
ing and  bloodshed,  deserves  Helen  for  its  priestess.  —  eversis  quoque: 
even  ichen  overthrown. 

864.  Pyrrhi  toros:    for  Polyxena  (see  871-887). 

865.  cultus,  habitus:  dress,  costume  (cf.  cultu,  362  n.;  1132). 
For  the  bride  of  a  Greek  general  this  naturally  would  be  Grecian 
(Graios). 

868.  fallatur:  let  her  he  lured  to  death  under  pretext  of  marriage. — 
ipsi:  Polyxena.  —  levius:  a  less  evil  than  otherwise  she  would 
suffer.  In  967,  968,  her  sisters,  doomed  to  live,  are  represented  as 
envying  her. 

869.  mors,  mori:  predicate  and  subject  respectively  with  est. 
Note  the  alliteration. 

870.  iussa:  nom.  sing.  —  why,  when  bidden,  do  you  hesitate  to  act  ? 
The  fault  of  a  crime  that  is  forced  recoils  upon  its  author.  This  is  a 
comfortable  evasion  of  responsibility,  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared the  chorus'  prayer  for  Jason  in  ;Med.  669:  Parcite  iusso  — 
Spare  him;  he  acted  under  orders.  In  cessas  the  speaker  addresses 
herself. 

872.  Virgo:  Polyxena,  who  here  is  addressed.  Euripides 
(Hec.  175-437)  assigns  her  a  spirited  part  in  the  dialogue  between 
herself  and  her  mother  on  the  one  side,  and  Ulysses,  who  has 
come  to  lead  her  away,  on  the  other;  in  this  play  she  does  not  speak 
at  all. 

875.  sospes:  Troy  in  her  best  days  (lit.  when  safe)  could  not  give 
yon  such  a  match,  nor  could  Priam. 

876.  decus:  Achilles  had  been  and  Pyrrhus  now  was  the  glory 
of  the  Gi-eeks.  There  is  a  double  sense  running  through  this 
pa.ssage.  On  the  surface  Helen's  proposition  appears  to  be  that 
Polyxena  shall  be  wedded  to  Pyrrhus;  yet  all  she  says  is  equally 
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true  on  the  supposition  that  the  captive  is  to  become  the  bride  of 
the  dead  Achilles. 

879.  deae:  the  Nereides,  sisters  of  Thetis,  the  mother  of 
Achilles. 

882.  Peleus,  Nereus:  the  fathers  respectively  of  Achilles  and 
Thetis. 

883.  Put  off  your  mourning,  don  your  festal  garb. 

884.  dedisce  captam:  unlearn  the  role  of  captive  (cf.  gere  capti- 
viim,  715  n.).  —  deprime:  smooth,  arrange  the  hair,  disheveled  in 
mourning. 

885.  crinem  .  .  .  distingui:  in  allusion  to  the  Roman  custom 
of  parting  the  bride's  hair  into  six  locks  (Festus,  p.  339:  Senis 
crinibus  nubentes  ornantur  —  Brides  are  adorned  with  six  locks  of 
hair;  Ovid,  F.  2.  560:  Comat  virgineas  hasta  recurva  comas  —  The 
hooked  pike  dresses  her  maiden  locks;  cf.  Browning,  Sordello, 
Book  II:  — 

"A  Roman  bride,  when  they'd  dispart 
Her  unbound  tresses  with  the  Sabine  dart, 
Holding  the  famous  rape  in  mem'ry  still, 
Felt  creep  into  her  curls  the  iron  chill." 

patere:  imperative. 

886.  excelso  magis:   more  exalted  than  that  of  Troy. 

Scene  2  {v\\  888-954).  —  To  Andromache's  reproaches  and 
laments  Helen  replies  that  her  own  lot,  hated  by  all  and  forced  to 
mourn  in  secret,  is  the  hardest.  The  former  then  renews  her 
lamentation. 

888.  Though  Helen  had  addressed  Polj'xena  it  is  -\ndromache 
who  replies. 

889.  gaudere:  a  marriage  was  regarded  as  an  occasion  essen- 
tially festive  and  joyous,  with  which  death  and  mourning  were 
utterly  incongruous.  Hence  a  wedding  amid  the  ruins  of  Troy 
would  be  out  of  place,  an  aggravation  of  their  miserj^  and  might 
fittingly  be  characterized  as  a  new  kind  of  marriage  {novis  thala- 
mis,  900:    cf.  Med.  743,  and  nuptias  novas,  Med.  894). 

890-892.    Note  the  keen  irony. 
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892.  lues  utriusque  populi:  the  bane  of  both  Greece  and  Troy 
(cf.  Troiae  et  patriae  communis  Erinys,  applied  to  the  same  Helen 
by  Aeneas,  Vergil,  A.  2.  573). 

895.  The  ancients  believed  that  if  the  body  were  not  buried 
the  soul  must  stray  about  in  outer  darkness  for  a  hundred  years 
before  it  could  be  admitted  to  its  proper  place  in  the  other  world 
(Vergil,  A.  6.  327-330),  and  so  inhumata  suggested  a  greater  horror 
to  them  than  it  would  to  us. — haec  .  .  .  tuus:  your  own  marriage 
(to  Paris)  has  sown  these  bones  broadcast  (cf.  Helen's  own  expres- 
sion in  861-863). 

897.  dimicantes  .  .  .  viros:  you  joyfully  beheld  your  two  hus- 
bands fighting.  The  reference  is  to  the  combat  between  Menelaus 
and  Paris,  described  in  II.  3. — prospiceres:  Helen  viewed  the 
combat  from  the  city  w^all  near  the  Scaean  gate  (see  785  n.;  cf.  II. 
3.  145-153,  383,  384). 

898.  incerta  voti:  undecided  as  to  your  desire,  i.e.  for  whose  vic- 
tory she  should  wish. 

900.  igne:  in  post- Augustan  Latin  this  form  prevailed  over  the 
earlier  igni.  It  here  depends  on  opus.  —  thalamis  novis:  see 
889  n. — Troia  praelucet:  no  need  of  specially  prepared  torches 
(taedis,  face,  igne)  when  the  whole  city,  burning,  lights  up  the 
bride's  path. 

902.  planctus  .  .  .  sonet:  these  expressions  of  grief  would 
celebrate  fittingly  (digne)  the  marriage  proposed.  Distinguish 
the  sense  of  planctus  and  gemitus. 

903-905.    Cf.  Ulysses'  words,  545,  546. 

906-926.  A  fine  bit  of  special  pleading,  in  which  Helen  makes 
out  that  her  own  lot  is  the  hardest  of  all  and  that  she  herself  is 
wholly  innocent  (cf.  Euripides,  Tro.  920  ff.). 

906.  /  can  maintain  my  cause,  even  before  a  hostile  judge.  —  iudice 
infesto:  concessive  abl.  abs.  The  ixidex,  of  course,  is  Andromache, 
who  had  received  Helen's  proposal  with  such  sarcasm. 

907.  graviora  passa:  cf.  Aeneas'  address  to  his  men,  0  passi 
graviora,  Vergil,  A.  1.  199. 

908.  occulta:  yoti  can  mourn  your  dead;  I  dare  not  mourn  my 
Paris  (cf.  Octavia's  lament  that  she  dares  not  show  her  grief  for 
father  and  brother,  Oct.  65-69;    Tac.  Ann.  13.  16.  7). 

910.   patior  .  .  .  captiva:    /  have  borne  this  yoke   (of  slavery) 
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long,  a  captive  for  ten  years.  Annis  is  abl.  of  time  within 
which. 

913.  gravius  timere:  bad  as  it  is  to  lose  one's  native  land,  it  is 
worse  to  fear  it  as  I  do.  —  levat  tanti  mall  comitatus:  cf.  our  prov- 
erb, "Misery  loves  company,"  in  a  slightly  different  sense  (cf. 
1009  ff.). 

916.  me  .  .  .  dominus:  Helen  complains  that  she  was  deprived  of 
the  pleasant  suspense  {incerto  .  .  .  pependit)  of  being  assigned  to  a 
husband  by  lot,  which  the  Trojan  captives  had  enjoyed  (57,  974), 
but  had  been  fated  from  the  first  to  return  to  Menelaus. 

919.  Spartana  puppis:  of  course  it  was  in  Paris'  ship,  not  Spar- 
tan but  Trojan,  that  Helen  had  been  brought  to  Troy;  and  she 
had  come  undeniably  as  praeda  (920,  922;  cf.  captiva,  911), 
though  certainly  as  the  willing  prize  of  her  lover. 

921.  donum:  appositive  to  me,  understood  as  the  object  of 
dedit. — iudici:  Paris,  whose  award  of  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
Venus  {victrix  dea)  and  her  gift  to  him  of  Helen  had  led  to  the  war 
and  the  downfall  of  Troy  (cf.  66  n.). 

922.  ignosce  praedae :  sc.  mihi  —  forgive  me,  the  passive  prize. — 
iudicem  iratum:  Menelaus.  Euripides  (Tro.  862  ff.)  represents 
Menelaus  as  seeking  Helen  after  the  capture  of  the  city  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  giving  her  up  to  death  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  Greek  besiegers  —  and  as  relenting  when  he  came 

■  under  the  influence  of  her  charm. 

924.  banc  .  .  .  flecte:  leave  off  your  mourning  for  a  little  and 
persuade  this  maiden  {Polyxena)  to  accede  to  my  proposal;  I  can 
scarce  restrain  my  tears  at  the  thought  of  my  own  misfortunes, 
and  so  cannot  argue  the  matter  with  her  myself. 

927.  fare  .  .  .  nectat:  Andromache  sees  through  Helen's 
assumption  of  sympathy  and  bluntly  demands  that  she  tell  her 
errand  and  reveal  what  new  mischief  Ulysses  has  devised. 

929.  Is  the  maiden  to  share  the  fate  of  my  Astyanax  ;'  (see  368- 
370,  621,  1068-1117). 

931.  latere  scisso:  of  sheer  side  —  the  sheer-faced  cliffs  which 
Sigeon  rears,  as  he  looks  forth  from  his  shalloio  bay  upon  the  deep. 

932.  Sigeon:  the  penult  of  this  Greek  name  is  properly  long 
(cf.  Slgcls,  7")),  which  gives  us  a  spondee  in  the  fourth  foot,  in 
violation  of  all  the  laws  of  the  iambic  trimeter  (cf.  vincendo,  264). 
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In  pure  Latin  words  a  vowel  before  another  is  usually  short,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  poet  "felt"  the  e  to  be  so  here.  As  a  rule 
Seneca's  verse  is  very  accurate. 

934.    quam  .  .   .  Pyrrhus:   than  that  Pyrrhus  should  be,  etc. 

937.  falli:   appcsitive  to /loc  wnwm. — paratas:  sc.  nos. 

938.  Helen  here  throws  off  the  mask  and  with  real  or  pretended 
feeling  reveals  the  plot  of  which  she  is  the  agent  (861-867).  —  in- 
terpres:    Calchas. 

939.  lucis  invisae:    hated  life  (cf.  Vergil's  lucem  perosi,  6.  435). 
941.    occidere:   the  i  is  short.  —  comitantein :  agrees  with  me, 

938. 

945.  animus:  of  Pol3rx;ena  (cf.  1146-1152,  where  her  courage  in 
death  is  described). — necem:    doom. 

946.  cultus  decoros:  the  becoming  garb.  With  946,  947,  cf. 
883-885  n. 

948.  illud,  hoc:  the  marriage  with  Pyrrhus,  and  actual  death. 
Note  the  accurate  use  of  the  demonstratives. 

949.  Andromache's  attention  is  attracted  to  the  aged  Hecuba, 
who  now  approaches.  —  luctu  .  .  .  audito:  abl.  abs.  —  at  word  of 
this  neio  grief. 

952.  quam:  best  taken  with  levi  —  on  how  slight  a  thread  hangs 
the  frail  life. 

953.  minimum:  a  very  little  thing,  i.e.  the  snapping  of  the 
thread. 

954.  prima  .  .  .  fugit:    death  is  the  first  to  flee. 

Scene  3  (w.  955-1008).  —  Hecuba  and  Andromache  lament  the 
hapless  fate  imposed  upon  them  by  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  issue 
of  the  lot.  Pyrrhus  enters  and  drags  away  Polyxena,  followed  by 
her  mother's  cry  of  despair. 

956.  rebellat:  does  he  still  renew  the  war?  —  o  .  .  .  levem: 
too  light  the  liand  that  smote  Achilles,  if  he  still  return  to  plague  us 
(347  n.). 

957.  cinis,  tumulus:  cf.  Hecuba's  words  in  Ovid,  M.  13.  503: 
Cinis  ipse  sepulti  \  in  genus  hoc  saevit;  tumulo  quoque  sensimus 
hostem  —  The  very  ashes  of  the  buried  foe  are  fierce  against  our  race; 
from  the  tomb  itself  we  have  felt  our  enemy. 

958.  turba:   see  32  n.,  and  cf.  gregem,  next  line. 


H 
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960.  matrem:  motherly  care  and  affection. — haec:  Polyxena, 
as  in  924,  962,  971.  —  est  super:  for  superest,  as  in  490,  507,  1068. 

963  ff.  She  calls  upon  her  soul  to  flee  away  by  the  gate  of  death 
and  spare  her  {remitie)  the  sight  of  this  last  cruel  deed  —  the  mur- 
der of  her  daughter. 

970.    hue  et  hue:   with  sparsas  (cf.  the  chorus,  814-860). 

972.    invidebis:   sc.  huic.  —  si:   almost  temporal  in  its  force. 

974.  urna:  see  57,  58,  and  cf.  sorte,  917.  In  the  Troades  of 
Euripides  (230  ff.)  it  is  the  herald  Talthybius  who  announces  the 
issue  of  the  lot  to  the  captives. 

976.  Scyrius  iuvenis:    Pyrrhus  (339  n.). 

977.  furor  .  .  .  Phoebusque:  in  reference  to  her  well-known 
inspiration  and  supposed  madness  (34  n.),  which  it  is  assumed  will 
exempt  her  from  the  common  fate. 

978.  regum  .  .  .  rector:  Agamemnon  (cf.  Pyrrhus'  phrase, 
regum  tyranne,  303).  In  all  accounts  Cassandra  is  represented  as 
having  fallen  into  Agamemnon's  hands  on  this  occasion,  and 
having  shared  his  fate  at  Mycenae. 

967.  nata;  Polyxena.  —  quam  vellet:  how  Cassandra  and 
Andromache  would  choose  your  marriage  (to  the  dead)  in  preference 
to  that  assigned  them  by  the  lot !  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  3.  321-323:  "O  maiden, 
happy  above  all  others,  who  wast  bidden  to  die  at  the  enemy's 
tomb,  not  subject  to  the  outcome  of  the  lot!"). 

980.  nolenti  brevis:  two  words  which  give  a  peculiarly  brutal 
tone  to  the  speech,  as  the  one  implies  that  Hecuba  had  been  forced 
upon  her  future  master  and  the  other  reminds  her  of  her  worn-out 
life.  —  brevis :    short-lived. 

982.  regibus  reges:  has  made  princes  the  slaves  of  princes.  Of 
course  the  word  means  royal  personages  in  general,  women  as  well 
as  men  (Med.  56). 

985.  matrem  .  .  .  miseet:  gives  Hecuba  to  the  man  who  had 
won  the  arms  of  Achilles,  her  son's  slayer.  After  Achilles'  death 
Ulysses  and  Ajax  argued  their  respective  claims  to  his  armor, 
and  the  former  won  (Ovid,  M.  13.  1-383). 

991.    sterilis  .  .   .  meos:     barren    Ithaca   docs    not    contain    my 

tomb,  i.e.  I  am  not  to  be  buried  in  Ithaca.     The  common  story  of 

her  fate  is  that  she  was  transformed  intt)  a  dog  before  the  Grecian 

fleet  left  the  Chersonesus,  leaped  into  the  sea,  antl  was  drowned 

s 
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near  a  point  of  land  which  from  that  circumstance  was  known 
thereafter  as  Cynossema,  "the  sign  of  the  dog"  (Ovid,  M.  13.  567). 

994.  me  .  .  .  sequentur:  my  ill  fortune  (cf.  mea  .  .  .  mala, 
996)  shall  follow  me  and  involve  all  those  about  me  (cf.  1006-lOOS). 
non  .  .  .  mare:  a  prophecy  of  the  disastrous  storm  that  befell 
the  Greek  fleet  on  its  homeward  way  (Ag.  460-578). 

After  995  there  appears  to  be  a  break  in  the  sense,  due  probably 
to  the  loss  of  one  or  more  lines.  Leo  attempts  to  restore  the  gen- 
eral meaning  by  supplying  the  line,  sociosque  merget,  obruent 
reducem  quoque.  If  this  be  adopted  we  must  make  reducem  agree 
with  te  (Ulysses)  supplied,  and  take  the  nouns  in  996  as  subjects 
of  obruent.  The  whole  then  will  read,  The  sea  shall  rage  and  over- 
whelm your  comrades,  and  war  and  fire  and  my  fate  and  Priam's 
shall  overtake  you,  even  when  restored  to  your  home. 

997.  ista:  sc.  mala. — hoc:  explained  by  its  appositive,  the 
sentence  in  998:  Meantime  this  serves  instead  of  vengeance:  that 
I  have  fallen  to  you  in  the  drawing  of  lots,  and  so  prevented  your 
securing  a  more  desirable  prize  (cf.  praeda  vilis,  58;  praeda  brevis, 
980). 

999.  Pyrrhus  enters  in  quest  of  Polyxena,  to  complete  the  sacri- 
fice. 

1001.  reclude  ...  pectus:  cf.  Vergil's  pectus  mucrone  recludit, 
A.  10.  601;  reserat  .  .   .  pectora,  Oct.  367).    With  pectus  sc.  meum. 

1002.  coniunge  soceros:  reunite  Achilles'  parents-in-law,  i.e.,  As 
you  have  slain  this  maiden's  father  (310-312;  Vergil,  A.  2.  550-558), 
so  slay  her  mother  now.  The  word  soceros  is  used  of  the  same  per- 
sons, Priam  and  Hecuba,  by  Vergil  (A.  2.  457;  cf.  Med.  106).  — 
mactator  senum:  the  same  taunt  is  uttered  by  Agamemnon,  310- 
312. 

1003.  hie:  this  blood  of  mine.  —  decet:  the  very  rare  personal 
use  of  this  verb.  —  abreptam:  sc.  Polyxenatn.  The  change  of 
thought  is  abrupt,  but  may  be  explained  by  the  intense  emotion 
of  the  speaker. 

1005.  vobis:  you  Greeks. 

1006.  his  .  .  .  aequora:  a  sea  crtiel  enough  and  treacherous 
enough  to  inatch  your  cowardly  murder  of  this  maiden. 

1008.  meae  .  .  .  rati:  sc.  accidat  —  ivhattoer  befalls  my  ship, 
when  I  am  carried  away  as  a  captive,  may  the  same  befall  the  whole 
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fleet.  The  allusion  is  to  her  prophecy  (992)  that  she  would  not 
live  to  see  Greece,  and  amounts  to  a  prayer  for  destruction  upon 
her  foes. 

Scene  4  {yv.  1009-1055).  —  The  chorus  finds  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  calamity  of  the  Trojans  is  universal,  none  faring 
better  than  his  neighbor.  The  measure  is  sapphic,  with  one 
adonic. 

1009.  For  the  sentiment  cf.  913,  1016  and  notes —  To  a  mourner 
the  sight  of  a  nation  of  mourners  is  pleasant,  that  is,  misery  loves 
company. 

1011.  Tears  which  a  multitude  unite  in  shedding  sting  less 
sharply. 

1016.  ferre:  depends  on  recusal.  The  younger  Pliny,  in  de- 
scribing his  experience  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79, 
utters  much  the  same  sentiment :  "  I  might  boast  that  I  uttered  no 
groan,  no  cowardly  word,  amid  such  perils,  if  I  had  not  believed 
that  all  things  were  perishing  with  me  —  a  pitiful  but  powerful 
solace  in  mortal  peril"  (Epist.  6.  20  fin.). 

1018.  The  imperatives  in  this  and  the  following  verses  suggest 
a  conditional  idea,  with  credet  and  surgent  as  apodoses. 

1020.  centum:  with  bubus.  Supply  eos  as  object  of  removete 
^nd  antecedent  of  qui. 

1022.    iacentes:   downcast. 

1024.    posito:   dat. 

1027.  singulari:  one  alone  as  compared  with  the  thousand 
vessels  of  1030. 

1029.    aequior:   ivith  greater  equanimity. 

1032.    terris:    poetic  dat.  of  place  whither. 

1034.  Hellen:  ace.  sing.  For  the  story  see  artt.  Phrixus  and 
Hello  in  Cla.'^sical  Dictionary. 

1035.  gregis  ductor:   the  ram  of  the  golden  fleece. 

1037.  iactum  fecit:    WV^a  iactur am  fecit  —  threw  overboard. 

1038.  tenuit:  restrained.  Phrixus,  having  suffered  bereavement 
which  left  him  alone,  had  mourned;  but  the  two  survivors  of  the 
deluge,  being  together  in  misfortune,  did  not. 

1039.  Pyrrha:  though  nom.,  this  word  retains  its  long  a  from 
the  Greek.  —  vir:    Deucalion.     The  succession  of  two  verses  of 
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like  ending  here  probably  is  imitated  from  Ovid's  account  of  the 
situation  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  in  M.  1.  361,  362:  — 

Namque  ego,  crede  mihi,  si  te  quoque  pontus  haberet, 
te  sequerer,  coniunx,  et  me  quoque  pontus  haberet. 
1042,  1043.    The  fleet,  driven  hither  and  thither,  will  break  up  this 
assemblage  of  mourners   (questum),  and  scatter  wide  our  tears.  — ■ 
hue,  illuc:  possibly  with  sparget,  better  with  agitata. 

1044.  Some  editors  have  regarded  nautae  as  a  second  subject  of 
sparget.  To  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  the  sense  thus  made,  Leo 
has  suggested  supplying  some  such  line  as  this:  Caede  cum  pontus 
fuerit  piatus  —  When  the  sea  has  been  appeased  by  the  slaying 
of  Astyanax  and  Polyxona.  Xautae  then  becomes  the  subject  of 
prenderint.  —  tuba:    case  can  be  determined  by  scansion. 

1045.  simul :  practically  equivalent  to  cum  (cf .  simul  his,  Horace, 
S.  1.  10.  86).  — properante  remo:  abl.  abs.  The  sense  is.  When  the 
sailors  shall  steer  out  into  the  deep,  with  wind  and  oar  both  aiding, 
and  the  shore  slip  away  from  our  sight,  etc. 

1047.    miseris:   sc.  captivis. 

1049.    When  even  lofty  Ida  shall  sink  beneath  the  horizon. 

ACT   V 

Scene  1  (^'^^  1056-1179).  —  A  messenger  announces  that  he 
boars  woeful  tidings.  In  response  to  Andromache's  command  he 
describes  in  detail  the  death  of  Astyanax  and  Poljrxena;  Hecuba 
gives  voice  to  her  hopeless  woe;  and  the  captives  are  ordered  to 
embark  for  exile  in  Greece. 

1058.  quid:  eciuivalcnt  to  utrum,  tohich  of  the  two,  as  is  shown  by 
the  degree  of  prius.  — referens:    relating. 

1059.  tuosne:  f<c.luctus.  The  first  Twos  is  addressed  to  Androm- 
ache, the  second  to  Hecuba  (anus). 

1061.  sua:    sc.  clades.  —  tantum:    only. 

1062.  miser:  predicate  with  the  first  es<;  whoever  is  unfortunate 
is  Hecuba's. 

1063.  The  double  sacrifice  (duplex  nefas,  1065)  commanded  by 
Calchas  has  been  consummated.  In  this  instance  Seneca  has 
followed  the  Greek  poets  and  complied  with  the  law  enunciated 
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by  Horace  forbidding  the  representation  of  such  unnatural  scenes 
on  the  stage  (see  note  on  H.F.  992). 

1064.    generosa:  with  noble  spirit,  such  as  befits  one  highly  born. 

1067.  tractate:   to  dwell  upon. 

1068.  una:  cf.  turre  sola  quae  manet,  622. — magna:  with 
Troia. 

1069-1071.  Cf.  785  n. 

1070.    pinnls:   pinnacles   or  battlements  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  7.   159). 

—  arbiter:   sitting  as  witness  of  the  war. 

1072.  nepotem:  Astyanax. 

1073.  face:  torch,  with  which  attempts  were  made  to  fire  the 
fleet  (cf.  facibus,  445  n.). 

1076.    cautes:    a  precipitous  mass  of  stones  —  a  ruin. 

1078-1087.  A  very  natural  picture  of  a  crowd  eager  to  see  what 
is  going  on.  —  his,  his,  hunc,  ilium,  hunc,  ille,  ille,  aliquis:  several 
groups  or  individuals  in  the  crowd. 

1079.   aciem:   a  view. 

1081.  Stood  on  tiptoe  (lit.,  balanced  tiptoes).  — erecta:  either  in 
its  literal  sense  of  erect,  stretched  to  their  full  height,  or,  figuratively, 
alert,  attent. 

1085.    imminens:  with  saxum. 

1087.  ferus:    unfeeling. 

1088.  plena:    thronged  with  people. 
1090.    trahens:   leading. 

1098.  superbe:  the  reading  is  doubtful.  One  conjecture  is 
supcrbus,  another  superbit.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  com- 
pleting the  sentence  and  the  formal,  balanced  comparison  so 
characteristic  of  the  Latin.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  retain  the 
adverb  and  supply  some  such  verb  as  stetit  or  se  tulit.  Translate, 
bore  himself  proudly. 

1100.  qui  fletur:  Astyanax;  he  alone  of  all  the  multitude  re- 
frains from  tears. — fatidici  .   .   .  vatis:    Calchas. 

1103.  in  .  .  .  regna:  cf.  158:  Priam,  passing  away,  bore  his 
kingdom  with  him.  The  verse  is  incomplete,  as  if  interrupted  by 
the  exclamation  of  the  victim's  mother. 

1104-1106.    What  barbarian,  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth! 

—  sedis  incertae:  gen.  of  quaUty,  nomadic  (cf.  Scythiae  multivagas 
domos,  H.F.  533). 
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1106.  gens:  probably  referring  to  the  Hyrcani,  who  from  their 
remoteness  were  often  taken  a?  typical  barbarians  {cf.  Hyrcanae 
tigres,  Vergil,  A.  4.  367).  —  Busiridis:  Busiris,  the  Egyptian  king  who 
offered  human  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  and  finally  was  slain  at  his  own 
altar  by  Hercules  (H.F.  484  n.).  Yet  not  even  he,  cruel  as  he  was, 
murdered  young  children  as  the  Greeks  were  doing.  The  same  is 
said  of  Diomcde  in  1108. 

1108.  parva  .  .  .  membra:  bodies  of  children.  For  the  tale  of 
Diomedc  and  his  flesh-eating  mares  (gregibus  suis)  see  H.F.  226; 
Ovid,  M.  9.  194-196.  This  of  course  is  not  the  Diomede  men- 
tioned in  38  n.,  but  a  mythical  king  of  Thrace. 

1109.  tuos:  apostrophizing  Astyanax.  For  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  burial  see  895  n. 

1113.    patris  notas:   see  461-468. 

1117.  sic  .  .  .  patri:  so,  too,  is  he  like  his  father !  The  body  of 
Hector  had  been  disfigured  by  being  dragged  behind  his  con- 
queror's chariot  (189  n.;  744),  and  now  his  son  is  crushed  and 
mutilated  too. 

1118.  ut:   temporal. 

1119.  Wept  over  the  wrong  themselves  had  done. 

1120.  aliud  f acinus:  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena.  Euripides 
(Hec.  35)  lays  the  scene  of  this  event  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
where  Achilles'  ghost  appears  and  demands  it  as  the  price  of  the 
fleet's  freedom  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  already  begun.  With  the 
narrative  here  given  cf.  that  in  Eur.  Hec.  516-580,  where  Tal- 
thyl)ius  the  herald  relates  it  to  Hecuba  (cf.  also  Ovid,  M.  13. 
449-480,  whore  Euripides  is  followed  clo.sely). 

1123.  adversa:  neuter  plural,  object  of  cingit  —  the  parts  facing 
toward  the  city  are  bounded  by  the  plain  and  valley.  Another 
reading  is  aversa,  meaning  the  opposite  side  from  the  sea. 

1130.  suum:  i.e.  of  one  of  their  own  people  (cf.  ?nea  membra, 
414). 

1132.  thalami  more:    as  ordered  by  Cakhas  (362-365,  865). 

1133.  pronuba:  a  matron  of  honor  who  walked  with  the  bride 
in  the  marriage  proces.sion. — Tyndaris:  Helen,  as  in  Vergil,  A.  2. 
569  and  often. 

1134.  Hermione:  Helen's  daughter.  The  prayer  is  that  Helen's 
own  return  to  her  husband,  and  her  daughter's  marriage,  may  be 
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as  sad  as  this  scene.     Hermione  was  married  to  Pyrrhus,  though 
betrothed  to  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.     Pyrrhus  was  killed  by 
his  disappointed  rival,  who  then  married  Hermione. 
1135.    viro:    Menelaus  (cf.  dominus,  917). 

1137.  ipsa:  Polyxena;  for  her  behavior  cf.  Eur.  Hec.  541-568; 
Ovid,  M.  13.  453,  where  the  scene  is  described  at  some  length. 

1138.  pudore:    modesty. — fulgent:    ylow. 

1144.  peritura:  neuter  plural.  We  should  expect  perituram, 
but  the  meter  forbids.  It  may  have  a  general  sense.  Most  men 
praise  the  things  that  are  passing  away,  Blessings  brighten  as  they 
take  their  flight  (cf.  Horace,  C.  3.  24.  30,  "Alas,  we  hate  virtue 
when  it  is  with  us,  and  mourn  it  when  taken  away"). 

1145.  vagae  .   .   .  vices:    vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

1146.  animus:  of  the  victim  (cf.  945;  Eur.  Hec.  342-382, 
541-568).  It  may  be,  however,  a  general  statement,  Such  courage 
affects  men  always. 

1148.    mirantur,  miserantur:    note  the  assonance. 

1150.    iuvenis:  nom.,  Pyrrhus. — paterni:  of  Achilles. 

1154.  est:  the  subject  is  the  composite  idea  Pyrrhus  ad  caedem 
piger. 

1157.  moriens:  concessive,  as  is  shown  by  tamen.  —  nee  .  .  . 
adhuc:    nondum. 

1160.  uterque  coetus:    Greek  and  Trojan. 

1161.  misere:  uttered,  clarius:  more  loudly,  victor:  with  col- 
lective sense. 

1164.  saevus:  not  in  absorbing  the  blood  but  in  requiring  the 
sacrifice. 

1165-1168.  Intense  irony  and  sarcasm  are  seen  in  the  reiteration 
of  the  idea  in  tuti  and  secura,  and  in  the  antithesis  of  concidit  virgo 
ac  piier  and  helium  peractum  est  (cf.  705  flf.). 

1169.    expuam:   for  exspuam  —  put  from  me  icith  loathing. 

1171.  The  Florentine  MS.  (Etruscus)  has  solam,  which  is  good 
grammatically  but  metrically  impossible  (cf.  peritura,  1144). 
Gronovius  makes  the  question  end  with  me,  taking  sola  with  mors. 
As  it  stands  we  may  read,  Shall  I  rnourn  all,  or,  being  left  alone, 
bewail  myself:^ — -votum:    appositive  to  mors. 

1172.  infantibus,  virginibus:  she  is  thinking  of  Astyanax  and 
Polyxena. 
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1175.  quaesita:  in  agreement  with  mors,  as  are  violenta  and 
saeva  above. 

1177.  quam  prope  .  .  .  steti:  how  near  I  stood  to  Priam, 
when  he  was  slain  —  yet  death  passed  me  by. 

1179.   movet:   in  its  rare  intransitive  use  (of.  Livy  35.  40.  7). 


THE    STORY   OF   MEDEA 

The  introduction  of  the  sorceress  Medea  to  the  western  world  is 
traceable  ultimately  to  the  flight  of  Phrixus  and  his  sister  Helle 
from  Orchomenus.  They  were  carried  on  the  back  of  a  flying  ram 
with  fleece  of  gold.  Helle  fell  off  and  was  drowned  in  the  strait 
now  known  as  Hellespont,  but  Phrixus  rode  safely  on  to  Colchis,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Euxine  (Black  Sea),  where  the  ram  was 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  its  fleece  nailed  to  a  tree. 

At  the  Theban  city  of  lolcos  the  aged  king  Aeson  had  been 
displaced  by  his  brother  Pelias,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  son  Jason. 
The  latter  protested,  and  Pelias  promised  to  restore  the  throne  to 
the  rightful  heir  if  the  latter  would  find  and  bring  him  the  golden 
fleece.  A  vessel,  the  Argo,  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Pallas, 
was  manned  by  fifty  heroes,  and  under  the  captaincy  of  Jason  set 
out  on  its  long  voyage.  After  many  perilous  adventures  they 
reached  Colchis  and  demanded  the  fleece. 

The  Colchian  king  Aeetes  did  not  refuse  outright,  but  imposed 
certain  conditions  —  that  Jason  should  harness  a  team  of  fire- 
breathing  bulls  and  with  them  plow  a  piece  of  land;  should  then 
sow  a  quantity  of  dragon's  teeth  and  garner  the  crop  that  should 
result.  The  very  first  condition  seemed  impossible,  for  the  fiery 
breath  of  the  bulls  was  deadly  to  any  mortal. 

At  this  point  the  king's  daughter  Medea  enters  the  story.  She 
saw  the  young  leader  of  the  Argonauts  and  loved  him  at  sight. 
Mistress  of  all  magic,  she  made  and  gave  him  an  ointment  to  protect 
him  from  the  fiery  exhalations,  and  then  advised  and  aided  him 
at  every  step  till  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  conditions.  It  still  re- 
mained to  secure  the  fleece,  which  was  guarded  by  a  sleepless 
dragon.  This  was  drugged  by  Medea,  and  the  Argo  sailed  away 
with  its  prize  and  the  princess  as  well.  Her  father  followed,  but 
^ledea  had  taken  her  young  brother  along  and  now  she  killed  him 
and  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  which  she  threw  one  after  another 
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into  the  water  as  the  pursuers  drew  near.  They  stopped  to  collect 
the  fragments  and  thus  the  Argo  escaped  and  finally  reached 
Greece,  where  Jason  and  Medea  were  married. 

At  lolcos  Medea  with  her  magic  arts  restored  old  Aeson  to 
youth.  Pelias'  daughters  de.sired  the  same  gift  for  their  father, 
but  when  on  her  direction  they  had  cut  up  his  body  Medea  refused 
to  do  her  part.  Before  the  vengeance  of  Pelias'  children  she  fled 
with  her  husband  to  Corinth,  where  presently  he  saw  opportunity 
to  better  his  fortunes  by  wedding  the  daughter  of  King  Creon. 
It  is  here,  on  the  wedding  day,  that  the  play  begins. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MEDEA 


ACT  I 


Scene  1  (w.  1-55).  —  Medea  invokes  the  vengeance  of  the  gods 
above  and  beneath  on  King  Creon  and  his  daughter,  who  have 
won  her  husband  from  her,  and  at  the  close  vows  that  her  repudi- 
ation shall  be  marked  by  scenes  as  terrible  as  had  attended  her 
marriage  with  Jason. 

2.  Lucina:  a  name  often  applied  to  Juno  and  to  Diana,  here  to 
the  former.  —  quaeque  .  .  .  docuisti:  sc.  ^m  as  antecedent  of  guae; 
Pallas  (Minerva)  is  meant.  It  was  under  her  direction  that  the 
materials  of  the  Ai-go  were  chosen  and  the  vessel  built  (cf.  365- 
367). 

3.  Tiphyn:  the  pilot  of  the  Argo.  For  his  fate  see  616-624. — 
novam:  the  Argo  was  thought  of  as  the  first  Grecian  vessel  to 
attempt  a  long  sea  voyage. 

4.  profundi  .  .  .  dominator  maris:  Neptune  (cf.  dot7unus  pro- 
Jundi,  597). 

5.  Titan:  Helios,  the  sun  god.  In  410  Titan  refers  to  Encela- 
dus.  —  orbi:  sc.  terrarum.  Orbi  is  indirect  object  of  dividens 
(cf.feminis  .  .  .  carmina  divides,  Horace,  C.  1.  15.  14);  tv.  appur- 
tioning  clear  light  to  the  world. 

6.  'tacitus  .  .  .  iubar:  lending  thy  bright  face  as  witness  to  the 
silent  mysteries  {of  night). 

7.  Hecate  triformis:  cf.  fronte  nan  una,  751;  triceps  Hecate, 
Ovid,  M.  7.  194;  diva  triformis,  Horace,  C.  3.  22.  4.  This  goddess 
was  thought  of  as  having  fvmctions  in  heaven,  on  earth  and  in  the 
infernal  world,  and  accordingly  was  identified  or  confused  with 
Selene  or  Phoebe  (Luna),  with  Artemis  (Diana)  and  with  Perseph- 
one (Proserpina).  —  quosque:  ace.  after  iuravit:  tr.  hy  whom 
Jasoti  swore.  The  antecedent  is  deos,  attracted  from  the  vocative, 
in  which  it  naturally  would  be,  to  the  case  of  the  relative. 
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10.  manesque  impios:  ghosts  of  the  wicked  dead,  invoked  with 
their  rulers,  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  named  in  next  line. 

11.  dominum:  Pluto.  ^ — dominam  .  .  .  raptam:  Proserpina, 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  Pluto  and  made  his  bride  (Ovid,  M.  5. 
359-424),  but  not  deserted  later,  as  Medea  had  been.  Hence  the 
phrase,  -with  better  faith.  —  voce  non  fausta:  because  invocation  of 
the  powers  of  darkness  was  of  evil  omen. 

13.  adeste:  be  present  to  aid,  a  common  form  of  invocation  (cf. 
ades,  703). — deae:  the  Furies  (Alecto,  Megaera  and  Tisiphone), 
whose  function  it  was  to  torment  men  for  their  evil  deeds  (cf. 
959-961;    H.F.   100-106). 

14.  crinem:  ace.  of  specification,  defining  squalidae.  —  ser- 
pentibus:  the  hair  of  the  Furies,  like  that  of  the  Gorgons,  was 
composed  of  living  serpents. 

16.  thalamis:  qs^jmce  you  stood  for  my  murriage. 

17.  coniugi  .  .  .  novae:  the  princess  Glauce,  or  Creusa,  whom 
Jason  was  about  to  marry. 

18.  socero:  King  Creon. — regiae  stirpi:  the  whole  royal  house 
of  Corinth. 

19.  mihi  peius  aliquid :  having  called  down  destruction  upon  her 
rival's  family,  she  now  prays  that  a  fate  still  worse  may  befall  her 
faithless  husband  (with  20-25  cf.  Dido's  curse  on  Aeneas,  Vergil, 
A.  4.  612-620). 

20.  21.  Cf.  frag.  X  of  the  Medea  of  Accius  (found  in  Ribbeck, 
V.  415) :  Exul  inter  hostes,  exspes,  expers,  descrtus,  vagus  —  An  exile 
amid  enemies,  hopeless  and  portionless,  a  lonely  wanderer.  Note 
in  21  the  asyndeton  (or  omission  of  conjunctions),  which  is  very 
common  in  the.se  tragedies.  —  incerti  laris:  gen.  of  quality  —  o/  no 
certain  home,  hence  homeless. 

22.  Known  as.JUL_Qlienj^  mayheseek  another' sjioor. 

23.  quo:  abl.  after  the  comparative  —  than  which  I  can  pray 
for  nothing  worse. 

24.  liberos:  object  of  optet  and  antecedent  of  quo  (23).  —  similes 
.  .  .  matri:  like  their  father  in  faithlessness,  like  their  mother  in 
wickedness. 

26.  peperi:  the  mention  of  her  children  suggests  the  thought 
that  in  some  way  (not  necessarily  definite  yet)  she  may  punish 
their  father  through  them;    hence  her  exclamation.  Vengeance  is 
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born,  I  have  borne  it!  (cf.  40,  549,  550).  —  querelas  .  .  .  hostes: 
it  is  time  for  action,  not  for  mere  words. 

27.  manibus:  dat.,  from  their  hands.  — faces:  torches,  carried 
in  the  procession  from  the  bride's  home  to  that  of  her  new  husband. 

28.  caelo:  same  construction  as  TOambus.  Medea  was  credited 
(Ovid,  M.  7.  207-209)  with  power  to  darken  the  heavens  (see  her  own 
account  of  her  control  of  natural  phenomena  in  754-769).  —  spec- 
tat  ..  .  poli:  does  the  sun  god,  my  ancestor,  see  this,  and  does  he 
still  show  his  face  and  glide  on  in  his  wonted  course  ?  The  allusion 
here  and  in  31  is  to  the  sun's  having  hidden  his  face  and  retraced  his 
course  in  horror  at  sight  of  the  feast  of  Thyestes.  —  nostri  sator 
generis:  Phoebus,  who  was  the  father  of  Aeetes  and  so  Medea's 
grandfather. 

32-34.  An  evident  allusion  to  Phaethon's  adventure  (Ovid,  M. 
2.  1-32S). 

35.  Corinthos:  Greek  form  of  nom.  sing.;  the  Latin  is  Corin- 
thus.  —  gamine  .  .  .  litore:  abl.  quality  (cf.  gemino  marl  pulsata 
.  .  .  regno,  H.F.  1164). —  opponens  moras:  by  compelling  vessels 
to  saU  around  the  Peloponnesus  (cf.  flectens  moras,  149).  Many 
attempts  were  made  in  ancient  times  to  pierce  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  but  it  was  not  till  our  own  day  (1894)  that  a  canal  was 
completed.  It  follows  the  line  surveyed  in  a.d.  67  for  Nero,  who 
himself  broke  ground  for  it  (Suetonius,  Nero  19). 

36.  crefflatar-rtoittr-^'itli-G'oWnfto^r^^ — flammis  .  .  .  duo:  unite 
theJMio  seas- -with- fiome. 

Zl .  pronubam  .  .  .  pinum:  a  torch  (cf. /aces,  27)  borne  in  the 
marriage  procession  b)^  a  young  matron.  Pronubam  here  is 
adjective,  and  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  pseudo-Vergilian 
Ciris,  v.  439. 

39.  Slay  the  victims  on  the  consecrated  altar.  Such  a  sacrifice  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  Roman  marriage  ceremony. 

40.  per  viscera  ipsa:  in  your  very  offspring.  The  idea  already 
hinted  at  in  peperi,  26.  Another  rendering  suggested  by  the  con- 
nection is,  Through  the  very  entrails  of  the  victims  (39)  seek  a  way 
for  your  revenge,  i.e.  divine  the  future  by  augury. 

41.  anime:   apostrophizing  hor  own  spirit  (cf.  S95). 

43.  Caucasum:  i.e.  the  coldness  and  hardness  of  the  rugged 
range  near  whose  base  her  childhood  had  been  spent. 
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44.  Pontus,  Phasis:  the  Euxinc  (Black  Sea)  and  the  river  Phasis, 
famihar  features  of  her  native  laud,  Colchis. 

45.  Isthmos:  nom.  sing.,  like  Corinthos,  35.  —  effera,  ignota, 
etc. :    neuter. 

47.  vulnera,  caedem,  funus:  appositive  to  mala.  —  vagum 
funus  per  artus:  death  (or  burial)  limb  by  limb,  in  allusion  to  her 
treatment  of  her  brother  (130  n.). 

49.  haec  .  .  .  feci:  all  this  I  did  as  a  girl  (cL  909).  —  exiirgat: 
exsiirgat  (cf.  exerunt  for  exserunt,  H.F.  11). 

51.  accingere:  the  so-called  "middle"  use  of  the  passive,  gird 
yourself. 

52.  paria  .  .  .  thalamis:  her  marriage  with  Jason  had  involved 
her  betrayal  of  country  and  father  and  the  murder  of  her  brother. 
She  now  proposes  to  celebrate  her  rejection  with  crimes  as  dread- 
ful. 

54.    hoc:   sc.  modo. 

Scene  2  (w.  56-115).  —  A  chorus  of  Corinthian  women  ap- 
proaches, chanting  the  epithalamion,  or  marriage  song,  of  Jason 
and  Creusa.  First  the  gods  above  are  invoked  (56-74),  then  the 
beauty  of  the  bride  (75-81,  93-101)  and  of  the  groom  (82-89)  is 
praised,  the  youth  are  challenged  to  make  the  most  of  the  unusual 
license  granted  them  by  the  occasion  (107-114),  and  a  parting 
taunt  is  flung  at  the  rejected  wife  (114,  115).  The  meter  to  74 
and  again  in  93-109  is  the  minor  asclepiadean,  75-92  glyconic, 
110-115  dactylic  hexameter. 

56.  May  the  gods  above,  who  rule  the  sky,  and  they  who  rule  the 
seas,  attend  with  their  divine  favor  this  marriage  of  princes,  together 
with  their  peoples,  duly  silent. 

58.  faventibus:  at  Rome  a  solemn  ceremony  was  opened  with 
an  exhortation  to  all  present  to  refrain  from  any  speech  which 
might  offend  the  gods  and  so  invalidate  the  rites.  As  the  only  sure 
way  to  effect  this  was  not  to  speak  at  all,  the  formula  Ore  favete 
omnes  (Vergil,  A.  5.  71;  cf.  Favete  Unguis,  Horace,  C.  3.  1.  2) 
came  to  be  understood  as  a  call  for  silent  attention. 

59.  Tonantibus:  the  proper  epithet  of  Jupiter  here  is  made 
plural  to  include  his  sister-wife  Juno  as  well,  though  she  is  men- 
tioned as  Lucina  in  61.     The  white  bull  and  white  cow  (femina,  61, 
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is  adjective  with  bos  understood)  were  the  appropriate  victims 
for  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  Juno  respectively.  Furthermore  they 
must  never  have  been  used  for  draught  or  burden,  hence  intemp- 
tata  iugo,  62.     The  victims  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black. 

62.  placet:   from  placare,  not  placer e. 

63.  quae  .  .  .  retinet:  Pax,  the  personification  and  goddess  of 
peace.  Lucretius,  however  (R.N.  1.  31),  invoking  Venus  declares, 
"  Thou  alone  canst  bless  mortals  with  peace,  since  Mars  controls 
the  functions  of  war,  and  he  .  .  .  feasts  his  eager  eyes  upon 
thee." 

65.  Holds  plenty  in  her  bounteous  horn.  There  are  still  extant 
coins  of  Augustus  and  of  Vespasian  representing  Pax  with  her 
cornu  copiae.  Ovid  (M.  9.  86-88)  makes  the  river-god  Achelous 
conclude  the  story  of  his  struggle  with  Hercules  thus:  "  As  he  held 
my  horn  he  broke  it  and  tore  it  from  my  brow.  The  Naides  filled 
it  with  fruits  and  sweet-scented  flowers  and  consecrated  it;  and 
Bona  Copia,  the  goddess  of  plenty,  now  is  enriched  by  my  full 
horn." 

66.  tenera  .  .  .  hostia:  abl.  The  tender  victim  was  a  lamb. 
—  mitior:  agrees  -nith  the  subject  of  donetur,  implied  in  the  rela- 
tive quae,  63. 

67.  tu  qui  .  .  .  ades:  Hjonen  (see  110  n.). — facibus  legiti- 
mis:  dat.  The  phrase,  of  course,  means  Zaty/uZ  marriaj/e.  Catullus 
(61.  6-15)  thus  invokes  Hymen:  Bind  thy  brows  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  sweet  smelling  marjoram;  take  the  bridal  veil  and  hither  come 
with  rejoicing,  wearing  on  snowy  foot  the  saffron-colored  sandal;  and, 
inspired  by  this  joyous  day,  chanting  the  wedding  song  with  high, 
clear  voice,  beat  the  earth  ivith  thy  feet  and  with  thy  hand  wave  (quale) 
the  pine-torch.  So  our  author  in  68:  Dashing  aside  the  night  with 
auspicious  hand. 

69.  Hither  come,  reeling  with  drunken  step  (cf.  110-112,  where 
Hymen  is  called  the  son  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  and  is  ex- 
horted to  light  his  torch  and  brandish  it  with  languid  fingers). 

71.  tu  quae  .  .  .  redis:  Hesperus  {Vesper),  the  evening  star 
(cf.  Catullus  62.  2:  Vesper  .  .  .  expectata  diu  vix  tandem  lumina 
tollit—Thc  evening  star  at  length  tardily  lifts  up  his  long-expected 
rays). — gemini  praevia  temporis:  forerunner  of  the  twilight  (cf. 
dux  noctis,  878). 
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75-109.  A  passage  arranged  in  strophe  and  antistrophe,  as  in  a 
Greek  chorus  (cf.  Catullus,  62;  Horace,  C.S.)-  One  part  of  the 
company  sings  the  strophes,  75-81  and  93-101,  in  praise  of  the 
bride,  the  other  the  antistrophes,  82-92  and  102-109,  in  honor  of 
the  groom. 

76.  Cecropias  nurus:  daughters  of  Cecrops,  i.e.  Athenian 
maidens. 

77.  Those  whom  the  city  that  lacks  walls   (Svarta)  trajna  1-tkp.^ 
young  menon  the  slopes  "/  Tgyjif^iv—   Sparta  was  famous  for  the 
vigor  ot  fler  women  as  well  as  her  men.  —  Taygetus:  four  syllables; 

a  mountain  range  near  Sparta. 

80.  Aonius:    Boeotian  or  Theban. 

81.  Alpheos:  an  Arcadian  stream.  The  bride  is  said  to  outshine 
the  maidens  of  all  these  regions,  the  fairest  of  all  Greece. 

82.  forma:  abl.  of  respect. 

83.  Aesonio  duci:    Jason,  so  called  as  the  son  of  Aeson. 

84.  proles  fulminis  improbi:  Bacchus;  the  allusion  is  to  the 
manner  in  which  Jupiter  visited  Semele,  with  lightning  flashes 
and  thunder,  before  the  birth  of  the  wine-god  (Ovid,  M.  3. 
253-315). 

85.  Bacchus  is  represented  as  driving  a  team  of  tigers  with  har- 
ness of  vines  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  6.  804:  Qui  pampineis  victor  iuga  flectit 
habenis  \  Liber,  agens  celso  Nysae  de  vertice  tigris  —  Liber,  who  vic- 
toriously guides  his  chariot  with  reins  of  vine,  driving  tigers,  down 
from  the  high  crest  of  Nysa). 

86.  qui  tripodas  mo  vet:  Phoebus  Apollo,  the  god  of  prophecy, 
who  inspired  especially  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  where  the  priestess 
occupied  a  tripod,  or  three-legged  scat,  while  uttering  her  re- 
sponses.    In  785  tripodas  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 

87.  virginis  asperae:    Diana. 

89.  Of  the  Dioscuri  or  Gemini  Homer  (II.  3.  237)  calls  "Castor 
the  horse-tamer  and  Pollux  good  with  the  fist."  Horace  (Sat. 
2.  1.  26)  declares  that  "Castor  rejoices  in  horses,  his  brother  in 
boxing"  (lit.  "in  fists"). 

90-92.  Having  lauded  the  beauty  of  Creusa  and  set  Jason  above 
the  four  gods  most  noted  for  youth  and  beauty,  the  chorus  prays 
that  this  preeminence  of  both  may  continue.  —  vinlat,  superet : 
surpass,  excel. 
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93.   haec:    the  bride;    her  beauty  is  compared  with  the  sun's 
brilliance. — constitit:    has  taken  her  place. 
95.    cum  sole:   with  {at)  the  coming  of  the  sun. 

97.  Phoebe:  note  the  long  e  (cf.  the  words  in  770  and  874  and 
distinguish  them  by  quantities).  When  Phoebe,  with  a  light  not 
her  own,  incloses  a  solid  disk  with  her  circling  tip's,  i.e.  with  the 
extended  tips  of  the  crescent.  — non  sue:   reflected. 

98.  The  sense  here  appears  to  be  incomplete,  and  Leo  suggests 
two  lines  to  restore  the  probable  connection:  Talem  dum  iuvenis 
conspicit,  en  rubor  |  perfudit  subito  purpureus  genas — While  the  young 
husband  regards  her  thus,  lo,  a  glowing  blush  has  suddenly  suffused 
her  cheeks.  So  does  the  snowy  hue  (of  wool  or  linen)  blush  when 
drenched  with  the  scarlet  dye;  such  does  the  shepherd  behold  the  rising 
sun. 

101.  luce  nova:  at  dawn.  —  roscidus:  moist  with  dew  sdiev  his 
night  watch  in  the  open  air. 

102-109.  The  new-made  husband  is  exhorted  to  forget  Medea 
and  fearlessly  receive  his  bride. — Phasidis  horridi:  gen.  The 
river's  name  here  represents  the  country,  but  the  reference  is  to 
his  marriage  with  Medea.  Ereptus,  solitus  and  trepidus,  like  felix, 
modify  tu,  the  implied  subject  of  corripe,  105. 

105.  Aeoliam  virginem :  Jason's  bride,  Creusa,  was  a  descendant 
of  Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hellen  —  not  the  ruler  of  the  winds. 

106.  Medea's  father  had  been  hostile  to  Jason;  this  time  his 
intended  father-in-law  is  willing.  The  plural  soceris  may  be 
meant  to  include  both  Creon  and  his  wife,  as  soceros  in  Tro.  1002 
and  Vergil,  A.  2.  457  refers  to  both  Priam  and  his  wife  Hecuba. 

107.  iurgio:    cf.  fescenninus,  113  n. 

108.  hinc  illinc  .   .   .  mittite  carmina:    sing  rcsponsivcly. 

110.  Fair  and  noble  .^cion  of  Bacchus.  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  is  sometimes  called  the  son  of  Bacchu.^  and  Venus,  wine 
and  love,  though  other  accounts  are  given  of  his  parentage  (sec 
Classical  Dictionary,  art.  Hjanen). 

111.  multifidam  .  .  .  pinum:  a  stick  of  pine  frayed  out  at  the 
end  so  as  to  burn  readily  (cf.  multifidas  faces,  Ovid,  M.  7.  259). 

113.  dicax  .  .  .  fescenninus:  cf.  procax  fescenninus,  Catullus 
61.  126,  where  an  example  is  givt'u.  The  fescennine  verses,  con- 
taining rude  banter  {iurgio,  107)  and  coarse  jests,  were  used  in 
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vciy  early  times  by  the  rustics  of  central  Italy  on  various  occasions 
of  public  merrjniiaking,  but  later  were  restricted  to  the  wedding 
feast.  To  make  a  Corinthian  chorus  of  Medea's  time  use  the  word 
of  course  involves  an  anachronism.     V.  113  is  spondaic. 

114.  tacitis  .  .  .  marito:  let  her  pass  away  in  silent  gloom  who 
runs  away  and  weds  a  foreign  husband.  The  reference,  of  course, 
is  to  Medea,  but  the  indefinite  si  qua  makes  it  more  general  than 
the  relative  quae  would  have  been. 

ACT   II 

Scene  1  (w.  116-178).  —  Medea,  hearing  the  hymenaeus, 
realizes  that  she  actually  has  been  deserted,  calls  to  mind  her 
claims  on  Jason's  gratitude  and  repeats  her  vow  to  seek  revenge. 
Her  old  nurse  cautions  her  against  speaking  too  freely,  but  in  vain. 

116.  hymenaeus:  the  chant  of  the  marriage  procession  in  the 
last  scene. 

118.  hoc:  explained  by  its  appositive  rfcserere,  120.  —  erepto  .  .  . 
regno:  after  having  deprived  me  of  father,  native  land  and  royal  state. 

119.  solam:   sc.  me. 

121.  scelere:  a  term  which  Medea  does  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  her  own  acts,  e.g.  in  129,  135,  500,  1016  (cf.  nefas,  122).  — 
flammas:   the  fiery  breath  of  the  bulls,  igneos  tauri  halit\is,  466. 

122.  Does  he  forsooth  think  all  my  resources  of  evil  are  spent? 

123.  Scansion  easily  determines  agreement  of  incerta  and  of 
vaesana. 

125.  Would  he  had  a  brother,  who  might  be  slain  in  retaliation 
for  my  own  (see  130  n.).  —  est  coniunx:  sc.  illi.  —  in  banc  ferrum 
exigatur:  into  her  let  the  sword  be  plunged.  For  the  sense,  cf. 
Seneca,  Consolatio  ad  Marciam  16.  3:  Tela  quae  (Fortuna)  in 
Scipiones  .  .  .  exegit  —  The  weapons  which  fortune  thrust  into  the 
Scipios;    ayo  ferrum  e.vigam,  1006. 

128.    tuae:    addressing  herself;    so  tua,  next  line. 

130-134.  The  noun-participle  phrases  decus  raptum,  comes 
(livisus,  fnuus  ingestum,  corpus  sparsum  and  decocta  membra  are 
ajipositive  to  scclera,  129.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Latin 
commonly  uses  a  concrete  noun  with  an  adjective  modifier,  glory 
stolen,  companion  cut  to  pieces,  etc.,  where  our  idiom  would  be  an 
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abstract  noun  with  a  prepositional  phrase,  the  theft  of  our  kingdom's 
glory,  the  cutting  to  pieces  of  the  maiden's  companion,  etc.  —  incli- 
tum  decus:  the  golden  fleece,  the  recovery  of  whicli  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Argonautic  expedition. — parvus  comes:  Medea's 
brother,  not  named  in  the  play,  but  commonly  called  Ab.syrtus. 
Seneca  follows  the  more  common  of  several  versions  of  his  story, 
that  while  still  a  boy  he  was  carried  off  by  his  sister  in  her  fliglit 
from  Colchis,  and,  when  her  father  was  about  to  overtake  them, 
was  cut  to  pieces  and  his  limbs  thrown  one  by  one  into  the  sea, 
that  the  pursuit  might  be  delayed  while  they  were  gathered  up 
(cf .  47  n.,  473,  963).     This  was  the  crime  which  troubled  her  most. 

132.  funus  ingestum  patri:  his  burial  imposed  upon  my  father. 

133.  Peliae  senis:  Jason's  uncle,  who  had  deprived  him  of  his 
father's  throne  and  sent  him  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  in  hope 
he  would  not  return  (qui  iussit,  664).  On  reaching  lolcos  with 
her  lover  Medea  had  shown  her  magic  power  in  restoring  the  aged 
Aeson  to  youth  (Ovid,  M.  7.  162-293),  and  the  daughters  of  Pehas 
desired  her  to  do  the  same  for  their  father.  Medea  agreed,  but 
when  by  her  direction  they  had  cut  up  his  body  and  placed  it  in 
a  caldron  (aeno),  she  refused  to  do  her  part.  It  was  in  their  flight 
from  the  wrath  of  Pelias'  son  Acastus  (415,  475,  664-667)  that 
Medea  and  Jason  had  come  to  Corinth. 

134.  funestum  .  .  .  sanguinem:  lifeblood. — nullum  .  .  . 
amor:  not  anger,  but  love,  had  prompted  all  her  crimes. 

136.  movit:  sc.  scelera  or  77ie. 

137.  By  a  sudden  turn  of  thought  she  is  led  to  seek  excuses  for 
her  hu.sband.  —  alieni  .  .  .  factus:  brought  under  another's  will 
and  authority  (cf .  the  common  phrase  sui  iuris,  meaning  independ- 
ent of  any  other's  authority).  — arbitri:    gen.  of  arbitrium. 

139.    a:  the  interjection  ah. 

142.  nostri  .  .  .  meo:  this  confusion  of  numljer  in  the  first 
personal  pnmoun  is  frequent,  especially  in  collociuial  Latin.  — 
muneri  .  .   .  meo:    my  gift,  i.e.  his  life. 

143.  impotens:   headstrong,  insolent,  as  if  impotens  sui. 

144.  genetricem  .  .  .  natis:  according  to  Euripides  (Med.  275) 
Medea  is  commanded  to  take  her  children  with  her  into  exile. 
Seneca  (cf.  284,  541-546)  represents  her  as  desiring  to  do  so,  but 
forbidden  by  Jason. — natis:    dat. 
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146.    petatur:  sc.  Creon. 

149.  Malea:  a  promontory  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  a  hundred  miles  from  Corinth.  —  flectens 
moras:    cf.  opponens  moras,  35. 

153.  referre:  repay,  take  vengeance. — nocet:  does  harm  to  its 
object. 

156.  clepere:  a  rare  verb  meaning  steal,  here  withdraw  or  hide. 
This  is  its  only  certain  occurrence  in  the  tragedies,  though  one  MS. 
has  clepit  instead  of  tegit  in  H.F.  799. 

157.  ire  contra:   sc.  hostes  (cf.  non  ibo  in  hastes,  27). 

159.  Fortuna  fortes  metuit:  a  proverbial  expression,  quoted 
with  unessential  variations  by  Terence  (Phormio  203,  fortes 
fortuna  adiuvat),  Vergil  (A.  10.  284:  audentes  fortuna  iuvat), 
Ovid  (M.  10.  586:  auderttes  deus  ipse  iuvat)  and  Pliny  (Epist.  6.  16: 
fortes  fortuna  iuvat). 

160.  est  probanda:  the  subject  is  virtus,  courage.  —  locum: 
opportunity. 

166.    hie:  here,  in  me. 

169.  sint  .  .  .  edita:  no,  though  they  spring  from  the  earth  —  in 
allusion  to  the  terrigenae  (469,  470),  whom  Jason  had  vanquished 
by  her  aid. 

171.  fiam:  in  the  nurse's  unfinished  speech  Medea  doubtless  is 
vocative,  but  her  mistress  interrupts  and  makes  it  predicate  with 
fiam  — I  shall  Ijecome  Medea  (cf.  Medea  nunc  sum,  910).  —  cui  sim 
vides:  you  see  whose  mother  I  am,  i.e.  no  one's,  since  my  sons  have 
been  taken  from  me. 

173.  Forsan  .  .  .  moras:  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  delayetl  her  father's  j)ursuit  (see  130  n.)- 

175.  animos:  spirit,  pride.  —  aptari:  middle  voice,  adapt 
one's  self. 

177.  cardo  strepit :  the  door  of  a  Greek  house  hung  not  on  hinges 
but  on  upright  pivots  (cardines),  usually  of  wood,  whose  turning 
in  their  stone  sockets  was  far  from  noiseless.  In  Plautus  and 
Terence  the  entrance  of  an  actor  often  is  heralded  by  some  refer- 
ence to  the  creaking  of  the  pivot. 

Scene  2  (vv.  179-300).  —  King  Creon  appears,  declaring  that 
Medea  must  leave  his  realm  at  once.     She  boldly  accuses  him  of 
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having  wronged  her  and  claims  Jason's  guilt  at  least  equals  her 
own.  The  king  asserts  that  his  own  power  is  endangered  by  her 
presence,  and  repeats  his  order  to  depart.  Finally,  in  response  to 
her  entreaties,  he  grants  a  respite  of  one  day. 

179.    Aeetae  genus:    for  Aeeta  nata,  as  often. 

183.  luem :  offscouring,  a  term  of  contempt  applied  here  to 
Medea  and  in  H.F.  358  to  Lycus. 

184.  gener:    Jason.     For  the  truth  of  the  statement,  cf.  490. 

185.  liberet  .  .  .  metu:  cf.  270,  872. 

186.  contra:  to  meet  me. 

189.  iubete  sileat:  a  post- Augustan  usage  for  the  classical 
iuhete  earn  silere. 

192.  fuga:  exile. 

193.  Either  innocens  is  ironical  here,  or  it  is  said  as  a  general 
truth —  (only)  an  innocent  woman  asks.  Quae  .  .  .  pellat,  of 
course,  is  indirect  question. 

194.  If  you  are  sitting  as  judge,  hear  the  case;  if  you  are  acting 
the  despot,  issue  your  orders. 

197.  Colchis:  dat.  —  complain  to  your  countrymen.  —  qui  avexit: 
Jason.  This  demand  is  repeated  in  substance  at  246,  272,  and  to 
Jason  himself,  489. 

199.  parte  .   .   .  altera:    without  having  heard  the  other  side. 

200.  Though  he  may  have  given  a  fair  decision,  he  has  not  been  fair. 

201.  Pelia:  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  Pelias.  For  the  mean- 
ing, cf.  183  n.  As  a  retort  to  Medea's  last  speech  Croon  asks, 
Had  Pelias  a  hearing  ? 

203-206.  /  learned  in  my  royal  home  how  hard  it  is  to  bend  from 
wrath  a  mind  once  roused,  and  how  kingly  one  who  has  laid  his 
proud  hand  upon  the  scepter  considers  it  to  persist  in  a  course  once 
entered  upon. 

207.  Read  miseranda  with  clade  and  the  next  six  adjectives, 
obruta  .  .  .  afflicta,  with  the  subject  of  sim. 

209.    fulsi:   from  fulgcre;   so  in  218. 

211.  placidis  flexibus:  somewhat  inconsistently  she  speaks  of 
its  current  in  702  as  violenta  vada. 

212.  a  tergo  videt:  sees  astern.  There  is  a  strong  current  from 
the  Black  Sea  (Pontus)  to  the  Aegean,  and  one  sailing  with  the 
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current  would  naturally  leave  Colchis,  at  the  head  of  the  Pontus, 
a  tergo. 

213.  maria  dulcescunt:  the  Black  Sea,  natural^  saline,  receives 
a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  water  from  th(>  numerous  rivers 
that  flow  into  it.  Pliny  (N.H.  4.  24)  asserts  that  the  Danube,  on 
account  of  its  powerful  current,  sweetens  the  waters  of  the  sea  for 
forty  miles  out.     See  also  Polybius,  4.  41. 

215.  vidua:  unwedded.  —  Thermodontiis :  the  Amazons,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  accounts,  dwelt  near  the  Thermodon  River,  in 
Asia  Minor  (cf.  regina  gentis  vidua  Thermodontiae,  H.F.  245). 

218.  Then  I  was  sought;  now  I  myself  am  forced  to  woo  my  hus- 
band. 

219.  rapida:  this  adjective  contains  the  same  root  as  eripuit 
(220)  and  erepto  (118),  and  here  suggests  the  same  idea  of  snatch- 
ing away  (cf.  rapax  fortuna,  Horace,  C.  1.  34.  14).  — levis:  fickle, 
as  often  (cf.  levis  casus,  221). 

220.  eripuit,  dedit:  sc.  me. 

222.  hoc:  explained  by  its  appositives  prodesse,  protegere:  so 
in  225  solum  hoc  anticipates  its  appositive  servasse,  228. 

226.  decus,  florem,  praesidia,  prolem:  the  Argonauts  —  fifty 
heroes,  the  very  flower  of  Greece,  some  of  whom  she  proceeds  to 
enumerate. 

228.  memet:  subject  of  servasse.  —  Orpheus:  for  his  story  see 
625  n. 

231.  sati  Borea:  Calais  and  Zetes  (cf.  Aquilone  natos,  634).  — 
quique:  and  Lynceus,  who  with  far-flung  gaze  beholds  objects 
removed  (summota)  across  the  sea. 

233.  ducem  .  .  .  ducum:  Jason,  who  was  commander  of  the 
Argo. 

235.    vobis:  for  you  Greeks.  —  unum  mihi:  him  alone  for  myself. 

237.  obici  .  .  .  reversa:  only  this  one  crime  can  be  charged 
against  me  {by  you)  — that  the  Argo  came  back.  — Argo  reversa: 
appositive  to  crimen. 

238.  The  tenses  in  238-241  suggest  the  rhetorical  figure  of 
vision  —  she  is  dwelling  upon  the  scene  as  if  it  were  now  before 
her  eyes  and  the  consequences  were  still  in  the  future.  — placeat: 
suppose  it  sltould  please. 

240.    gener:  Ja.son,  as  in  184. 
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242.  Let  what  fortune  will,  o'erwhelm  my  cause.  A  parallel  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Seneca's  Brev.  Vit.  7.  5:  Fors  fortuna  ut  volet 
ordinet. 

244.  All  the  reioard  of  all  my  crimes  is  now  within  your  power. 

245.  damna:  an  imperative. 

246.  redde  crimen:  condemn  the  accused  if  you  will,  but  restore 
the  object  for  which  the  crime  was  committed  (cf.  197,  272,  489). 
Jason  is  meant. 

247.  genua  attigi:  in  token  of  submission  and  appeal  (cf.  ad 
genua  accido  .  .  .  dextramque  pedibus  admoveo,  Tro.  691;  genua 
tangentes,  Brev.  Vit.  8.  2). 

248.  peti:  petit,  petivi  (cf.  redit,  984).  Such  contraction  is  fre- 
quent. 

250.  urbe  .  .  .  placet:  sc.  me  tibi — if  it  please  you  that  I  be 
driven  out. 

252-255.  By  choosing  an  exile  as  my  son-in-law  I  seejn  to  have 
shown  clearly  enough  that  I  am  not  one  to  .  .  .  spurn  the  unfortunate. 
—  miserias:  an  abstract  noun  used  concretely  (cf.  senectus,  H.F. 
1027;  Tro.  42). 

256.  quippe:  this  word,  in  connection  with  a  relative  as  here, 
or  alone  as  in  438,  regularly  introduces  a  clause  of  cause  or 
reason. 

257.  Acastus:  son  and  successor  of  Pelias  as  king  of  lolcos 
(133  n.).     Jason's  fear  of  him  is  expressed  in  521,  526. 

258.  trementem:  shaking  with  palsy — Acastus  complains  that 
his  father,  palsied  by  feeble  old  age  and  heavy  with  years,  was  slain 
and  his  members  cut  asunder  (133  n.,  475,  664-667). 

261.  piae:  affectionate  (see  note  on  pietas,  438).  Note  the 
antithesis  between  piae  and  impium,  and  cf.  Ovid  (M.  7.  339)  on 
the  same  scene:  His,  ut  quaeque  pia  est,  hortatibus  impia  prima 
est  —  In  these  exhortations  each  is  foremost  —  unnatural  daughter!  — 
in  proportion  as  she  is  fond  of  her  father. 

265.  vestro:  the  plural  idea  in  this  possessive  serves  to  identify 
Medea  with  the  powers  of  evil  she  had  invoked. 

267.  You  .  .  .  who  have  a  wo7nan's  recklessness,  ...  a  man's 
strength,  and  no  regard  for  reputation,  go! 

270.  libera:  imi)erativc.  For  the  thought  cf.  185,  872. — 
her  has:    those  employed  in  her  magic  rites  (see  706  ff.). 
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271.  sollicita:  imperative.  For  the  thought  cf.  invadam  deos, 
424;    vidi  aggressam  deos,  673. 

276.  For  him,  not  for  me,  was  Pelias  slain.  Medea  argues  that 
Jason,  who  had  profited  by  her  acts,  was  at  least  as  guilty  as  her- 
self, who  had  done  them.  She  puts  it  still  more  strongly  to  Jason 
himself  in  500  (cf.  sontes  duos,  275).  The  kindred  idea  that  not 
the  agent  but  the  principal  is  responsible  is  implied  in  parcite 
iusso,  669,  and  distinctly  stated  in  Tro.  870:  Ad  auctorem  redit 
sceleris  coacti  culpa  —  The  guilt  of  a  compulsory  crime  recoils  upon 
its  author. 

277.  To  the  murder  of  Pelias  add  my  flight  from  home,  my  theft 
of  the  golden  fleece,  etc. 

279.  Whatever  crime  even  now  he  is  teaching  his  new  wife,  as 
if  any  marriage  of  Jason's  must  involve  the  necessity  for  crime. 
The  plural  coniuges  implies  a  reflection  on  his  fickleness. 

281.  exisse:  sc.  te. 

282.  illud:  explained  by  the  appositive  clause,  ne  .  .  .  trahat. 

284.  ut  genitor:  as  a  father. 

285.  Per  .  .  .  status:  by  this  marriage,  of  happy  omen,  etc.  — 
ego:    subject  of  precor,  288. 

287.  Fortuna  dubia:  both  words  are  known  to  be  nom.  because 
their  final  syllables,  in  the  arses  of  the  second  and  fourth  feet 
respectively,  must  be  short.  Final  a  in  varia,  in  the  arsis  of  the 
third  foot,  may  be  either  quantity,  here  no  doubt  long,  making  it 
abl.  in  agreement  with  vice. 

292.  mails:    masculine — for  wicked  people. 

293.  Do  you  deny  me  a  respite,  even  one  which  is  too  short  for  my 
tears  (at  parting  with  my  children)  f 

296.  'Tis  more  than  enough,  though  you  should  strike  off  a 
portion. 

297.  propero:  of  course  hasty  flight  would  be  necessary  after 
the  deed  she  was  planning. — Capite  .  .  Isthmo:  in  a  fragment 
of  Ennius'  tragedy,  Medea  E.vut  (Ril)t)eck,  226,  227),  Creon  says: 
Si  te  secundo  lumine  hie  offendero  moriere  —  //  /  find  you  here  at  the 
coming  dawn,  you  shall  die.  —  lues:    a  verb. 

299.  Isthmo:  abl.  of  place  whence.  —  sacra  thalami:  the  mar- 
riage rites. 
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Scene  3  (v^^  301-379).  —  The  chorus  sings  of  the  daring  of  him 
who  first  sailed  the  seas,  the  bliss  of  the  Golden  Age,  the  perils  of 
the  Argo's  voyage,  and  the  final  conquest  of  the  ocean.  The  meter 
is  the  anapestic  dimeter. 

308.  Having  drawn  too  narrow  a  bound  between  the  ways  of  life 
and  death.  The  old  Latin  note  of  Farnabius  will  bear  translation 
here:  "When  Anacharsis  had  learned  that  the  thickness  of  the 
ship's  bottom  was  only  four  inches,  he  exclaimed,  '  So  far  from 
death  are  they  who  sail  the  seas ! '  " 

329-334.  These  lines  seemed  out  of  place  in  their  MS.  position, 
and  modern  editors  usually,  though  not  invariably,  insert  them 
after  308. 

329.  Candida:  pure,  unspotted. — patres:  forefathers.  The 
Golden  Age,  of  which  some  features  are  described  in  the  following 
lines,  was  a  favorite  theme  with  the  Latin  poets  of  the  Empire, 
who  found  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the  simple  life  of  primeval 
man  by  way  of  contrast  and  relief  from  the  complex  and  corrupt 
society  of  their  own  day. 

331.    piger:    unambitious,  content  (cf.  H.F.  198). 

333.  parvo  dives:  the  philosophy  of  contentment  was  much 
preached  by  the  Latin  poets,  and  by  Seneca  and  Horace  in  par- 
ticular.—  nisi  .  .  .  opes:  knew  no  riches  but  those  his  native  soil 
had  yielded. 

309.  sidera:  the  constellations,  from  whose  positions  the  ancient 
sailor  determined  the  points  of  the  compass. 

311.  pluvias  Hyadas:  a  constellation  whose  setting,  when  it 
came  at  the  evening  or  morning  twilight,  in  April  or  November, 
coincided  with  a  rainy  season.  Ovid  (Fasti,  5.  166)  says:  Xavita 
quas  Hyadas  Graecus  ab  imbre  vocat  —  The  Greek  sailor  calls  them 
Hyades,  from  rain,  the  Greek  verb  rain  being  veiv  {hyein).  The 
form  hyadas  is  ace.  plu.  of  the  Greek  third  declension. 

313.  Oleniae  .  .  .  caprae:  Amalthea,  nurse  of  the  infant 
Jupiter,  described  now  as  a  beautiful  woman  (see  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, artt.  Aega,  Amalthea),  now  as  a  she-goat,  in  either  case 
translated  to  the  skies  and  made  a  constellation. 

315.  plaustra:  the  constellation  Ursa  Major  (Greek  arctos, 
405),  often  called  "wagon"  by  the  ancients  from  its  shape  and  still 
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known  in  England  as  "Charles'  wain."  From  its  position  near 
the  pole  it  was  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  mariner.  —  Attica: 
one  form  of  the  myth  makes  Bootes  identical  with  Icarius,  an 
Athenian.  This  would  justify  the  epithet  Attica,  transferred 
from  Bootes  to  the  wagon  he  seems  to  be  driving.  —  tardus: 
because  the  constellation,  close  to  the  pole,  appears  almost  mo- 
tionless. 

318.   Tiphys:   see  v.  3,  and  for  his  fate  617  ff. 

321.  tendere:  sc.  ausus  est.  —  toto  sinu:  with  yards  squared  to 
catch  the  stern  wind.  Vv.  320-322  refer  to  the  angle  at  which  the 
yards  and  hence  the  sails  are  set  to  catch  the  breeze  from  astern 
or  from  either  quarter,  while  323-328  regard  the  extent  to  which 
the  sail  was  unfurled  by  hoisting  the  yard  to  midmast  or  topmast. 
—  prolato  .  .  .  Notes:  catch  the  breeze  with  yards  trimmed,  tack, 
sail  close  to  the  wind. 

322.  pede:  the  pedes  were  "sheets"  or  ropes  attached  to  the 
lower  corners  of  the  square  sail  and  used  in  making  them  fast  to 
the  vessel's  sides.  In  the  position  here  indicated  they  were  not 
fastened  amidships,  but  the  sheet  on  one  side  was  carried  aft  and 
the  other  forward,  holding  the  sail  obliquely  across  the  deck, 
so  as  to  catch  the  side  wind.  —  captare:   infin.  of  purpose. 

326.  avidus  nimium :  too  eager  to  reach  his  destination,  and 
therefore  reckless  in  carrying  sail. 

328.  sipara :  small  topsails,  thought  by  some  to  have  been  tri- 
angular and  set  with  the  apex  below.  They  showed  ruddy  (ru6i- 
cunda)  in  the  sunlight. 

335.  bene :  modifies  dissaepti,  not  traxit  —  the  Thessalian  vessel 
has  draivn  together  lands  well  separated  before  (cf.  Horace,  C.  1.  3.  22 : 
Deus  abscidit  \  prudens  oceano  dissociabili  \  terras  — God  in  his  provi- 
dence separated  the  lands  by  means  of  the  estranging  ocean).  Foedera 
mundi  by  association  of  ideas  suggests  the  regions  Avhich  under 
these  laws  of  the  universe  had  been  separated  from  one  another 
(cf.  60G  n.). 

336.  Thessala  pinus :  the  Argo,  commanded  by  Jason,  of  lolcos 
in  Thcssaly. 

338.  partem  metus  :  nature  had  terrors  enough  for  man  before, 
but  his  conquest  of  the  sea  added  new  ones. 

339.  mare  sepositum :    (formerly)  an  element  apart. 
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340.    ilia  .  .  .  improba  :    that  impious  bark ;  the  Argo,  of  course. 

342.  duo  montes:  the  Symplegades,  floating  islancLs  of  rock 
which  dashed  together  and  crushed  whatever  tried  to  pass  between 
them.  The  Argo  barely  escaped,  with  the  lo.ss  of  her  rudder  (cf. 
456;  scopulos  vagantes,  610;  H.F.  1210  n.),  and  ever  after  the  rocks 
remained  fixed. 

344.  aetherio  sonitu:    with  thundering  sound. 

345.  mare:  .subject  of  spar^erei  —  when  the  sea,  caught  (between 
the  moving  rocks),  splashed  their  tops  and  the  very  clouds  (cf.  H.F. 
1213,  1214). 

347.    Let  slip  the  tiller  from  his  faltering  hand. 

349.  vocem  perdidit:  referring  to  the  Arga's  figurehead,  hewn 
from  the  speaking  oak  of  Dodona  and  itself  possessed  of  the  power 
of  speech. 

350.  virgo:  Scylla,  once  a  beautiful  maiden,  transformed  into 
a  monster  whicli  dwelt  in  a  cave  on  the  shore  of  Sicily  opposite 
the  maelstrom  Charybdis.  Her  story  is  told  by  Ovid  (M.  14.  1-74). 
Vergil  (A.  3.  426-428)  thus  describes  her  appearance:  "First  the 
face  of  a  human  being,  a  maiden,  of  beautiful  form  as  far  as  the 
waist,  but  at  last  a  sea  monster  of  huge  size,  uniting  the  tails  of 
dolphins  with  the  bellies  of  wolves." 

354.  male:    monster;   Scylla. 

355.  dirae  pastes:   the  sirens. 

357.    resonans:    sounding  back,  in  rivalry  with  the  sirens. 

360.  sirena:  ace.  sing.  (Greek  form).  Orpheus  abnost  compelled 
the  siren  to  follow  him,  though  she  was  wont  to  hold  ships  captive 
with  her  song.  For  the  power  of  Orpheus  see  626,  629,  and  Ovid.  M. 
10.  86  fi".  —  huius  cursus:  this  voyage.  The  alliteration  in  359-362 
may  be  accidental,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unconunon  in  these  plays 
and  doubtless  is  sometimes  intended. 

362.  Medea,  an  evil  greater  than  the  sea,  a  cargo  worthy  the  first 
ship.  The  sin  of  overstepping  the  bounds  appointed  by  the  Crea- 
tor (335  n.)  has  brought  its  own  punishment.  The  use  of  the  word 
merces  suggests  that  the  myth  of  the  Argo  and  the  golden  fleece 
may  represent  allegorically  the  beginning  of  foreign  commerce  for 
the  Greeks. 

364.  Nunc  iam:  ?iow,  transferring  the  thought  from  the  Argo '3 
own  time  to  that  of  the  chorus. 
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365.  Palladia:  built  by  Pallas  (2  n.)-  Abl.  in  agreement  with 
manu  — no  far-famed  Argo,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Pallas  and  bearing 
the  oars  of  princes,  is  required  —  any  little  boat  now  sails  the  deep. 

369.    motus:   sc.  est,  with  orbis  as  subject. 

372.  pervius:    become  traversable.  —  orbis:    like  orbi,  5  n. 

373.  The  Hindu  drinks  of  the  cold  Araxes,  the  Persian  of  the 
Elbe  and  Rhine.  The  names  are  selected  to  show  how  the  ends 
of  the  earth  are  brought  together  by  commerce. 

375-379.  This  passage  would  be  still  more  remarkable  if  we 
could  suppose  that  Seneca  meant  by  it  anything  more  than  a 
vague  reference  to  some  ideal  Atlantis,  such  as  Plato  had  described. 
One  fanciful  critic  long  ago  suggested  that  the  Spaniard  Seneca  is 
here  foretelling  the  discovery  of  America  by  his  countrymen  under 
Christopher  Columbus !  Still  more  interesting  is  a  marginal  note 
written  by  Ferdinand  Columbus  in  his  copy  of  the  tragedies, 
opposite  these  lines:  Flaec  prophetia  expleta  e  per  patre  mens 
Cristoforu  Colo  almirante,  anno  1492 —  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
by  my  father,  the  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus,  in  the  year  1492. 

379.  Thule:  an  island,  not  now  positively  identified,  lying  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Britannia,  and  assumed  to  be  the  remotest 
fragment  of  land  in  the  great  ocean  that  rolled  round  the  ancient 
world. 

ACT    III 

Scene  1  (w.  380-430).  —  The  nurse  describes  Medea's  fierce 
passion  as  shown  by  her  features  and  behavior.  Medea  expresses 
her  contempt  for  Jason's  cowardice,  reiterates  her  purpose,  and 
overrides  the  nurse's  timid  protest. 

380.  tectis:   d.  I sthmo,  299  n.;   penatibus,  450. 

381.  resiste:    pause. 

382.  incerta:  po.ssibly  to  be  tak(>n  with  Medea,  understood  as 
subject  of  recursat  (385),  but  better  with  rjiaenas  —  as  the  maenad 
guides  her  frenzied  steps  uncertainly  u)hen  she  raves  on  the  coming 
of  her  god  .  .  .  .<^o  Medea  runs  this  way  and  that  ivith  frantic  motion. 
—  entheos:  a  Greek  adjective  meaning  literally  God  in,  and  hence 
inspired.  This  form  may  be  nom.  sing,  with  the  subject  of  tultt, 
but  better  ace.  plu.  with  gressus  (cf .  entheo  gradu,  Tro.  674). 
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383.  recepto  deo:  the  poets  appear  to  have  thought  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  bacchantes,  the  pythoness,  the  sibyl,  etc.,  as  an 
actual  indwelling  of  the  god  (cf .  pleno  Bacchi  pectore,  Horace,  C.  2. 
19.  6;  Quo  me  rapis,  Bacche,  tui  plenum,  Horace,  C.  3.  25.  1).  — 
maenas:  the  maenades  {bacchantes,  thyiades)  were  the  female 
devotees  of  Bacchus,  noted  for  their  wild  orgies.  In  806  Medea 
applies  the  term  to  herself,  and  in  849  it  is  given  her  by  the 
chorus. 

384.  Nysae:  a  city  in  India,  where  according  to  one  account 
Bacchus  was  reared.  One  of  his  Greek  names  (Dionysus)  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  derivative  of  this. 

385.  One  of  the  two  fragments  certainly  preserved  of  Ovid's 
tragedy  of  Medea,  which  was  highly  praised   by  Quintilian   and 
Tacitus,  reads  thus:  Feror  hue  illuc,  vae,  pleiia  deo  —  /  am  hurried  ^ 
this  way  and  that,  ah  m^  yossessed  by  the  god.     The  speaker  is  a  ^'^i^e> 


woman  (plena),      i'he  meter  is  anapestic.  t^s^^oL^ 

387.    fades:   though  the  plural  of  this  noun  when  it  denotes  the 

human  countenance  is  rare,  the  sense  is  much  simpler  if  we  take 

it  as  ace.  of  specification  and  supply  Medea  as  the  subject  of  citat, 

as  we  do  with  the  verbs  that  follow.     Tr.  her  face  aflame  (lit.  aflame 

as  to  her  face),  she  fetches  her  breath  from  deep,  i.e.  sighs,  sobs. 

389.    omnis  .  .  .  capit:    every  passion  claims  expression. 

391.    quo  .  .  .  haeret:    she  hesitates  on  which  side  to  incline  the 

•  weight  of  her  wrath.     The  figure  is  that  of  a  balance  whose  opposing 

weights  are  so  nearly  equal  that  it  is  doubtful  which  will  go  down. 

393.  facile:   adjective  with  .scc/us. 

394.  vincet:  outdo.  —  irae  .  .  .  veteris:  as  displayed  in  the 
cases  of  Pelias  and  her  brother  Absyrtus. 

397.  odio:  dat. — misera:  voc,  addressing  herself. — quem  .  .  . 
modum:   luhat  limit  you  should  set  —  indirect  question. 

398.  imitare  amorem:  copy  your  love,  which  knew  no  limits,  but 
sacrificed  all  to  itself.  —  regias  .  .  .  faces:  the  marriage  of  Jason 
and  Creusa  (cf.  regum  thalamos,  56). 

399.  Shall  this  day  pass  idly,  this  day  obtained  by  such  solicita- 
tion and  granted  for  such  solicitation  (ambitu)?  She  means  the 
day  of  respite  she  had  obtained  from  Creon  (288-295). 

401.  As  long  as  Earth  at  the  center  shall  bear  the  heavens  poised 
(cf.  Ovid,  M.  1.  12:     Circumfuso  pendebat  in  acre  tellus\  ponderibus 
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librata  suis  —  Earth  hung  in  the  enveloping  atmosphere,  poised  by  her 
own  iveight). 

403.  derit:  deerit  (cf.  derat,  992).  —  dies:  sc.  sequetur  (from 
sequentur). 

404.  siccas:  never  setting  (lit.  dry).  In  the  latitude  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  in  our  own,  the  Arctoe  (Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor) 
are  always  above  the  horizon  —  do  not  dip  into  the  surrounding 
ocean  as  constellations  farther  from  the  pole  were  thought  to  do 
(cf.  vetitum  mare,  758). 

407.  quae:  interrogative — What  ferocity  of  beasts,  what  Scylla, 
.  .  .  what  Aetna,  shall  burn  with  such  threats  as  I  ? 

410.  Titana:  a  Greek  ace.  sing.  (cf.  sirena,  360).  The  reference 
is  to  Enceladus,  who  was  confined  under  Mt.  Aetna  (Vergil,  A.  3. 
578-582;  cf.  H.F.  80  n.)  after  the  attempt  to  capture  the  heavens 
and  dethrone  Jupiter.  Ovid  (M.  5.  348)  follows  Aeschylus  in 
making  it  Typhoeus  who  was  thus  punished.  The  myths  of  the 
Titans  and  the  Giants  are  greatly  confused. 

413.  impetum  irasque:  the  sweep  of  my  wrath,  a  case  of  hen- 
diadj^s. 

415.  timuit:  sc.  lason. — Thessalici  ducis:  Acastus  (257  n.), 
who  was  demanding  that  Medea  be  given  up  as  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  his  father. 

417.  cesserit  .  .  .  dederit:    suppose  he  has  (cf.  placeat,  238). 

418.  certe:    at  least.  —  coniugem:    Medea. 

419.  ferox:  said  in  irony,  and  rendered  very  emphatic  by  its 
unusual  position  and  its  antithesis  to  extimuit. 

420.  certe:  surely  a  king's  son-in-law  might  defer  the  time  of  my 
cruel  exile.  For  the  meaning  of  laxare  cf.  Quintilian,  10.  5.  22: 
laxare  dicendi  necessitatem  —  postpone  the  necessity  of  speaking. 
There  is  a  sneer  implied  in  the  use  of  genero  here  as  in  regius  gener, 
460. 

422.  non  queror :  note  the  sudden  change  of  tone  —  I  do  not  com- 
plain that  the  time  is  (too)  short;  it  will  go  far  (cf.  Seneca,  Brev.Vit. 
15.  3:    Sapientis  multum  patet  vita —  A  wise  man's  life  goes  far). 

424.    nullus:    sc.  dies. — invadam  decs:    cf.  271,  673. 

428.  pereas:  the  "  general  "  second  pcr.son.  With  the  thought 
cf.  Tro.  1009-1041,  especially  1016  n.  —  trahere:  to  drag  down 
others  (cf.  Samson's  death,  Judges  16:  28-30). 
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Scene  2  (w.  431-578).  —  Jason  enters,  lamenting  his  hard  fate, 
which  has  placed  him  in  such  a  position  that  he  must  either  desert 
Medea  or  lose  his  own  life.  Medea  urges  him  to  fly  with  her,  re- 
counts her  services  and  sacrifices  for  him,  declares  him  equally 
guilty  with  herself,  and,  when  he  confesses  his  fear  of  the  king  and 
leaves  her,  bursts  forth  into  a  torrent  of  passionate  reproaches 
and  at  once  begins  preparation  for  the  consummation  of  her  re- 
venge. 

432.  malam:  with  sor^em,  ace.  in  exclamation  —  evil  alike  when 
it  smites  arid  when  it  spares. 

434.    fidem  praestare:   show  fidelity,  i.e.  be  faithful. 

437.  misero:  so.  mihi;  apparent  agent. 

438.  pietas:  reverent  affection,  commonly  that  of  a  child  for  its 
parents,  here  of  a  father  for  his  children.  In  779  piae  is  said  of 
Althaea's  love  for  her  brother;  in  Oct.  52  and  737  it  stands  for 
the  nurse's  love  for  her  foster  child;  and  in  Oct.  844  for  the  pre- 
fect's devotion  to  his  imperial  master.  See  also  w.  545  and  943 
of  this  play. — quippe:  causal  as  in  256,  but  here  without  the 
relative.  —  sequeretur:  lit.  follow,  hence  share. 

439.  parentum:    dependent  on  necem. 

441.    ipsam:    sc.  Medeam;    so  with  iratam,  444. 
443.    Would   rather   have   regard  for   her  children  than  for  her 
marriage. 

445.  vise  memet:   abl.  abs.  — at  sight  of  me. 

446.  fert  prae  se:  displays,  exhibits. — odia:  the  plural  of  an 
abstract  noun,  where  we  should  use  the  singular. 

451.  at  quo:  MSS.  have  ad  quos.  Sc.  me  as  object  of  remittis  — 
You  send  me  back,  but  whither  ?  A  fragment  of  Ennius'  Medea 
Exul  (Ribbeck,  231)  reads:  Quo  mine  me  vortam  ?  quod  iter  in- 
cipiam  ingredi?\  Domiim  paternamne  dnne  ad  Peliae  filias?  — 
Whither  now  can  I  turn  f  What  course  shall  I  begin  to  pursue  ? 
To  my  father's  house  or  to  Pelias'  daughters  f 

453.  quas  peti  terras  lubes:  cf.  Euripides,  Med.  502  flf.  This 
question  is  quoted  b}^  tjuintilian  (I.O.  9.  2.  8)  to  illustrate  one  use 
of  the  rhetorical  question,  which  he  says  is  employed,  to  cast  odium 
on  the  person  addressed,  as  Medea  says  in  Seneca,  Quas  peti  terras 
iubes ? 
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454.  fauces:  object  of  monstras.  She  asks,  What  lands  (453), 
what  seas  (454),  and  then  in  reverse  order  particularizes  —  the  nar- 
rows of  the  Pontic  sea,  the  Symplegades,  lolcos,  Tempe  ? 

457.  Shall  I  seek  little  lolcos  (where  Pelias  was  slain),  or  Thes- 
salian  Tempe  ?  —  Tempe:  a  Greek  ace.  plu.,  the  name  of  a  beauti- 
ful valley  in  Thessaly. 

459.  exuli:  you  impose  exile  on  one  already  an  exile  —  and 
give  no  place  to  dwell. 

460.  eatur:  impersonal.  —  gener:  as  in  421. 

461.  nihil:    cognate  object^/ ma^•e  no  proiesi. 

462.  paelicem:  a  favorite  word  in  the  speech  of  Seneca's  hero- 
ines. Here  and  in  495  Medea  applies  it  with  pathetic  irony  to 
herself,  but  usually  it  is  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  rival,  as  in  920. 

464.  saxo:  a  prison  of  stone,  perhaps  suggested  to  Seneca  by 
the  famous  Tullianum. — noctis  aeternae:  gen.  of  quality,  of 
everlasting  darkness. 

465.  ingratum  caput:   voc.  —  ungrateful  man! 

469.  hostis  subiti:  the  tcrrigenac,  warriors  who  sprang  into  life 
fully  armed  when  Jason  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  (169  n.; 
Ovid,  M.  7.  130). 

470.  miles:     used  collectively  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  2.  20,  milite). 

471.  For  thought  and  form  in  the  following  passage  cf.  130  n.  — 
spolia  .  .  .  arietis:  the  golden  fleece.  It  was  Phrixus  who  was 
carried  on  the  ram's  back  to  Colchis,  losing  his  sister  Helle  on  the 
way  —  see  these  names  in  Classical  Dictionary —  arietis:  a  trisyl- 
lable, pronounced  as  if  spelled  ar-ye-tis. 

473.  monstrum:  the  sleepless  dragon  which  guarded  the  fleece 
in  Colchis.  It  was  drugged  by  Medea  (Ovid,  M.  7.  149-156),  who 
thus  enabled  her  lover  to  secure  the  prize  (see  also  703).  —  fratrem: 
Absyrtus  (see  130  n.). 

474.  Crime  done  not  once  (but  many  tiines)  in  one  act  of  crime  — 
not  only  was  her  brother  slain,  but  his  body  was  mutilated  and 
cast  unburied  into  the  sea. 

475.  natas:  sc.  Pelid  (or  Peliae);   see  133  n. 

476.  revicturi:  from  revivo. 

479.  monstra:  the  fire-breathing  bulls,  the  terrigenae  and  the 
guardian  serpent  enumerated  just  above.  —  manus:  these  hands  of 
mine. 
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481.  coniugi:   gen.  of  coniugium. 

482.  miserere:  used  absolutely, /lare  p%. — redde  .  .  .  vicem: 
reciprocate. 

483.  Scythae:  a  name  of  rather  vague  application,  here  given 
by  Medea  to  her  own  people,  the  Colchians  (cf.  528). 

485.  quas:  =  eteas  —  and,  as  the  palace,  filled  with  riches,  could 
hardly  contain  this  treasure,  we  decked  the  woods  with  gold.  The 
reference  is  to  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  hung  upon  a  tree  and 
there  guarded  by  the  dragon. 

488.  The  first  dipody  may  be  treated  as  composed  of  anapest- 
anapest  (tibi  pat  |  ria  ces),  but  better  as  proceleusmatic-iambus 
(tibi  patri\  a  ces);   cf.  670. 

489.  redde  .  .  .  sua:  for  the  reference  of  sua  cf.  Vergil,  A.  1.  461 : 
sunt  hie  sua  praemia  laudi.  For  the  idea  cf.  Medea's  demand 
from  Creon  in  197,  246,  272. 

490.  The  truthfulness  of  this  pitiful  plea  is  confirmed  by  Creon 's 
statement  in  184. 

492.  poenam  putabam :  sc.  fugam  —  /  thought  exile  a  punishment. 
Note  the  antithesis  between  poenam  and  munus,  and  the  strong 
irony  of  the  latter.  This  is  one  of  many  places  where  Seneca  has 
followed  Ovid  —  cf.  M.  2.  99:  poenam  pro  munere  poscis. 

494.  Hoc  .  .  .  Creusae:  you  urge  this  upon  me  and  offer  it 
(as  a  wedding  gift)  to  Creusa.  Hoc  means  Medea's  departure,  urged 
in  493. 

496.  obicit:  throw  up  to  me  as  a  reproachful  reminder.  Caedem 
and  dolos,  like  amores,  are  objects  of  obicit. 

500.  tua  .  .  .  fecit:   cf.  275-278. 

501.  arguant:  subjunctive  with  concessive  force  —  though  all 
should  accuse. 

503.  You  should  hold  him  guiltless  who  for  your  sake  is  guilty. 

504.  cuius  acceptae  pudet:  which  one  is  ashamed  of  having  re- 
ceived (cf.  130  n.  and  the  familiar  ab  urbe  condita  of  Livy). 

507.  placare  natis:  calm  yourself  for  the  children's  sake  —  middle 
voice.  —  abdico:    /  reject,  for sioear,  disown  them. 

509.  regina:    sc.  fratres  dabit. 

510.  non:  with  the  optative  subjunctive  we  should  expect  ne, 
but  cf.  non  Teucros  agat,  Vergil,  A.  12.  78.  —  miseris:  for  my  un- 
fortunate boys. 
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512.  Phoebi:  see  28  n.  —  Sisyphi:  the  royal  house  of  Corinth 
was  descended  from  Sisyphus,  whose  ancestry  ran  back  through 
Aeokis  (105  n.),  Hellen,  Deucalion,  Prometheus  to  lapetus,  one  of 
the  original  Titans.  Compared  with  the  divine  progeny  of  Phoebus, 
son  of  Jupiter,  his  ofTspring  would  he  foeda  (511). 

514.    supplicem:    sc.  me. 

517.  nos  .  .  .  sine:  the  reading  here  is  corrupt  and  the  sense 
obscure.  Of  nos  confligere  nothing  can  be  made.  The  rest  then 
will  mean  let  us  {myself  and  the  kings  you  fear)  contend,  and  let 
Jason  be  the  prize. 

521.  Acastus  .  .  .  Oreo:  these  are  the  king  on  this  side  and  on 
that  of  516. 

522-524.  Medea  does  not  require  that  you  arm  your  hands  against 
your  father-in-law,  nor  that  you  stain  yourself  with  a  kinsman's 
blood.  —  caede  cognata:    Ja.son  and  Acastus  were  cousins. 

528.  demersos  dabo:  /  will  overwhelm  them  all.  The  verb  do 
often  is  used  with  a  participle  in  the  ace.  in  a  causatiA'^e  sense. 

529.  ne  cupias  vide:  sc.  sceptra.  To  his  statement  that  he 
feared  the  royal  power  she  retorts,  See  that  you  do  not  desire  it,  i.e. 
that  your  true  motive  be  not  ambition  rather  than  fear. 

534.  Let  not  thy  bolts  be  hurled  with  a  hand  that  discriminates 
between  us  (cf.  275:  cur  sontes  duos  distinguis  ?). 

541.    tan  turn:   only. 

545.  pietas:  see  438  n. — utpossim:  cogai  here  has  two  objects, 
one  memet,  representing  the  person,  and  ut  passim,  the  act  required. 
Two  accusatives,  or  ace.  and  infinitive,  would  be  more  usual. 

547.  perusti:  seared.  In  484  perustis  had  its  more  literal 
meaning,  sunburnt,  swarthy. 

550.  tenetur:  I  have  him!  The  same  expression,  borrowed  from 
the  arena,  occurs  in  Tro.  630.  —  Sic  .  .  .  locus:  this  idea  of  attack- 
ing him  through  his  children  has  been  hinted  at  repeatedly  (26,  40), 
but  has  not  perhaps  even  yet  taken  definite  form  in  her  mind. 
With  vulneri  .  .  .  locus  cf .  565,  1006. 

551.  abeuntem:  in  agreement  here  with  the  subject  (me)  of 
the  inlinitive.  The  most  common  construction  after  licet  would 
have  been  abeunti  loqui. 

653.  et:  even  that,  i.e.  if  I  may  not  keep  my  children,  even  a  last 
embrace  will  be  grateful. 
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555.  melioris  .  .  .  nostri:    my  better  self. 

556.  haec:   sc.  verba. 

561.  excidimus:  sc.  memoria  —  have  I  been  forgotten  (iit.  fallen 
from  your  recollection)  ?  The  same  expression  occurs  in  H.O. 
1332  (cf.  e.rcidat  Hector,  Tro.  714). 

562.  hoc  age;  do  this  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  interest. 
She  is  addressing  herself. 

563.  fructus  .  .  .  putare:  the  fruit  of  sin  is  to  deem  no  act  a 
sin  (cf.  malorum  fructum  .   .   .  nihil  timer e,  Tro.  422). 

565.  hac  .  .  .  timere:  attack  on  a  side  where  none  can  dream  of 
danger,  alluding  again  to  the  inhuman  purpose  now  maturing  in 
her  mind  (cf.  hac  qua  .  .  .  doles,  1006). 

571.  decus:  appositive,  like  munus  and  pignus,  to  palla — /  have 
a  robe,  a  gift  from  heaven,  the  glory  of  our  house  and  kingdom,  etc. 
In  130  the  golden  fleece  is  referred  to  as  regni  decus.  —  pignus  .  .  . 
generis:  as  an  earnest  of  his  birth  (cf.  the  pignora  demanded  of  the 
same  god  for  the  same  purpose  by  Phaethon,  Ovid,  M.  2.  8). 

573.  quodque  .  .  .  comae:  a  third  gift  of  gold  which  the 
sparkle  of  jewels  adorns,  with  which  the  hair  is  bound. 

575.  nati:  sc.  mei.  — nubenti:  the  bride,  who  was  said  by  the 
Romans  to  veil  herself  for  her  husband. 

578.  arae:  in  preparation  for  her  invocation  of  the  powers 
"of  darkness  (740  ff.). 

Scene  3  (\^'.  579-669).  —  The  chorus  likens  a  woman's  fury  to 
the  fiercest  forces  of  nature,  then  recalls  in  detail  the  fate  that  has 
befallen  many  of  the  Argonauts,  and  prays  that  the  gods  may 
consider  their  punishment  sufficient  expiation  and  spare  their 
leader,  Jason.  The  meter  is  the  lesser  sapphic,  with  an  adonic  at 
the  close  of  each  stanza. 

580.  metuenda:  not  predicate,  but  attributive  with  vis — no 
fearful  force  of  hurtling  spear  is  so  great. 

585.  iunctos  .  .  .  errat:  sweeps  aivay  the  bridges  {of  boats)  and 
wanders  aj'uld,  i.e.  overflows  its  banks. 

590.  Haemus:  a  mountain  range  to  the  north  of  Thrace,  be- 
lieved by  the  ancients  to  be  of  amazing  height  (Pliny,  N.H.  4.  18, 
Bays  six  miles,  but  lasiy  mean  one  must  travel  that  distance  to 
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reach  the  top).  The  disappearance  of  the  white  snow  on  its  sum- 
mit in  spring  would  produce  for  rustic  onlookers  at  a  distance  much 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  mountain  itself  were  melting  away. 

591.  ignis:  the  fire  of  passion  (love) — Love  spurred  on  by  wrath 
is  blind,  cares  not  to  be  controlled,  etc. 

595.  parcite:  used  absolutely,  i.e.  without  an  object  —  Shoiv 
mercy,  0  ye  gods ;  we  beseech  your  favor,  that  he  may  live  in  safety 
who  vanquished  the  sea.     Jason,  of  course,  is  meant. 

597.  vinci:  the  subject  is  regna.  —  dominus  profundi:  Neptune 
(cf.  profundi  .  .  .  dorninator  maris,  4). 

598.  regna  secunda:  the  sea  (for  the  meaning  of  secunda  see 
note  on  H.F.  53,  and  cf.  secunda  maria  sceptro  regis,  H.F.  599; 
secundum  fluctibus  regnum  moves,  Phaedra  904).  Pluto's  share, 
the  third  {tertia  sors),  is  mentioned  in  H.F.  609. 

599.  ausus  .  .  .  iuvenis:  the  youth  who  dared  to  drive  the  ever- 
lasting chariot  of  the  sun  was  Phaethon,  whose  story  is  told  at  length 
by  Ovid  (M.  2.  1-328). 

600.  metae:  course  (lit.  goal).  Forgetful  of  his  father's  course 
he  caught  himself  the  fire  which  he  madly  scattered  in  the  sky. 

603.  constitit  .  .  .  magno:  the  beaten  track  has  proved  costly 
to  none.  Constare  gives  us  the  English  word  cost,  and  magno  here 
is  abl.  of  price. 

604.  tutum:    ac.  fuit.  —  populo  priori:   former  generations. 

605.  sacro  .  .  .  sancta:  sacrosancta.  divided  by  tmesis;  the 
sense  is  inviolable,  immutable.  —  violente:  voc,  best  translated  by 
an  English  adverb. 

606.  foedera  mundi:  the  laws  of  nature  (cf.  335,  where  the  same 
phrase  occurs,  in  a  different  shade  of  meaning;  see  also  foedus 
umbrarum,  H.F.  49  n.).  For  the  sentiment  cf.  Ovid,  M.  10.  353: 
Neve  .  .  .  naturae  pollue  foedus —  Do  not  dishonor  the  law  of  nature. 
The  particular  law  referred  to  was  that  by  which  the  gods  were 
suppo.sed  to  have  confined  man's  sphere  of  conquest  to  the  land 
and  forbidden  him  the  sea  (cf.  335  n.;  Horace,  C.  1.  3.  21  fif.). 
In  the  following  stanzas  is  detailed  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
various  Argonauts  for  their  part  in  this  .sin. 

610.    scopulos  vagantes:   the  Sj'mplegades  (342  n.;   456). 
612.    funem:    the  cable  with  which  the  vessel  was  moored. — 
barbara:    anything  not  Greek  was  barbarian  (Romans  1:  14:    "I 
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am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians  ")•     Barbara 
ora,  of  course,  here  means  Colchis. 

613.  externi  .  .  .  auri:   the  golden  fleece. 

614.  exitu:  abl.  of  means  with  piavit  —  by  a  dreadful  end. — 
temerata:   outraged. 

617.  in  primis:  this  may  be  taken  literally,  among  the  first  in 
time,  or  as  the  phrase  imprimis,  especially.  Tiphys  lost  his  life 
before  the  Argo  reached  Colchis,  and  was  succeeded  at  the 
helm  by  Erginus  (indocto  magistro,  618),  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  Ancaeus,  a  son  of  Neptune. 

622.  Aulis  .  .  .  retinet:  this  implies  that  the  Greek  fleet  which 
was  to  sail  against  Troy  had  assembled  at  Aulis  while  Medea  and 
Jason  were  still  at  Corinth.  Tiphys  was  a  Boeotian,  and  the 
Boeotian  port  of  Aulis,  here  personified,  is  represented  as  detaining 
the  ships  from  running  into  the  same  perils  that  had  cost  him  his 
life.  — memor  inde:    mindful  thenceforth. 

624.  stare  querentes:   lamenting  that  they  ynust  stand  idle. 

625.  Ille:  Orpheus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  the  muse  (Camena)  Calliope.  The  instances  given  here  of 
his  power  to  charm  inanimate  objects  with  his  lyre  are  familiar. 
Ovid  (M.  10.  1-77)  tells  of  his  passionate  love  for  Eurydice  and  his 
descent  into  Hades  to  rescue  her  from  death.  It  is  told  further  that 
the  women  of  Thrace,  incensed  at  the  bard's  devotion  to  his  lost 
wife's  memory  and  his  consequent  neglect  of  themselves,  tore  him 
in  pieces  (hence  sparsus  .  .  .  per  agros,  630).  The  head  floated 
down  the  river  Hebrus  (631)  and  across  the  sea  to  the  i-sland  Les- 
bos (Ovid,  M.  11.  1-60),  thus  transporting  the  power  of  lyric  song 
to  that  island,  where  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  the  earliest  of  Greek 
lyric  poets,  afterward  lived  and  sang. 

628.  When  the  bird,  leaving  off  its  own  song,  stood  near  to 
listen. 

631.  tristi:   saddened  by  the  burden  it  bore. 

632.  notam:  because  he  had  crossed  it  before,  in  his  quest  of 
Eurydice  (cf.  Ovid,  M.  11.  61:  quae  loca  viderat  ante).  —  Styga: 
ace.  sing. 

634.  Alcides:  Hercules.  —  Aquilone  natos:  Calais  and  Zetes, 
the  Bureades,  called  in  231  sati  Bored.  They  were  among  the 
numerous  Aictims  of  Hercules'  prowess. 
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635.  Neptuno  genitum:  Pericly menus,  who  like  Proteus  had 
the  power  to  change  his  form.  His  story  is  told  by  Ovid-  (M.  12. 
556-572). 

637.  pacem:  Hercules  is  pictured  in  these  tragedies  as  the  slayer 
of  tj'rant.s  and  defender  of  the  feeble.  He  established  peace  by 
putting  an  end  to  oppression  (cf.  H.F.  882:  Pax  est  Herculca 
manu\  Auroram  inter  et  Hesperum — By  Hercules'  might  there  is 
peace  from  the  sunrise  to  the  evening  star;   see  also  H.F.  250). 

638.  After  having  opened  up  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  in  his  quest 
of  the  dog  Cerberus.  In  H.F.  55  Juno  complains  that  Patefacta 
ab  imis  manibus  retro  via  est  — A  way  from  the  deepest  abode  of  the 
dead  has  been  opened. 

640-642.  When  the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  carry  oflf  Her- 
cules' wife,  Dejanira,  the  hero  shot  him  with  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows.  The  dying  centaur  wiped  away  the  blood  as  it  flowed 
from  his  wound,  mingled  with  the  hydra  poison  (hence  gemini 
cruoris,  641),  with  a  garment  which  he  then  gave  to  Dejanira  with 
the  statement  that  it  contained  a  powerful  love  charm,  and  if  given 
to  one  she  cared  for  would  revive  his  waning  affection.  Some  time 
later,  when  she  thought  her  husband  was  forgetting  her,  she  gave 
him  the  robe  {munere  nuptae,  642).  When  he  had  put  it  on  the 
venom  with  which  it  was  saturated  ate  into  his  flesh  and  caused 
such  agony  that  to  escape  it  he  built  a  huge  funeral  pyre  on  Mt. 
Oeta  and  had  himself  burnt  alive  upon  it  (cf.  777).  Ovid  tells 
the  story  (M.  9.  141-272).  Seneca's  tragedy,  Hercules  Oetaeus, 
has  this  closing  scene  of  Hercules'  life  for  its  theme. 

644.  saetiger:   the  Calydonian  boar. 

645.  impius:  unnatural,  in  slaying  his  kinsman.  —  moreris: 
from  morior.  —  dextra  matris:  at  Meleager's  birth  it  had  been 
foretold  that  his  life  would  last  only  as  long  as  a  stick  that  then 
was  burning  on  tlie  hearth.  It  was  removed  from  the  fire  and 
preser\-c(l,  but  when  his  mother  learned  that  Meleagcr,  grown  to 
manhood,  had  killed  her  own  brother,  she  threw  the  stick  again 
into  the  fire  and  as  it  was  consumed  he  slowly  died  (cf.  779;  Ovid, 
M.  8.  445-525). 

646.  meruere  .  .  .  expiavit:  a  confusion  of  two  thoughts:  (1)  all 
were  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  Ilylas  atoned  with  his  death; 
and  (2)  all  deserved  the  death  by  which  he  atoned  for  the  crime. 
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In  either  case  the  idea  is  that  in  having  ventured  on  the  forbidden 
element  all  had  deserved  the  fate  that  befell  Hylas,  i.e.  drowning. 

648.  .puer:  Hylas,  a  handsome  boy  who  was  drawn  by  the 
nymphs  into  the  spring  to  which  he  had  gone  for  water,  and 
drowTied. 

649.  tutas:  not  the  stormy  ocean,  but  the  quiet  waters  of  a 
spring. 

651.  fonte  timendo:  abl.  abs.  of  cause  —  since  it  is  the  spring 
that  is  to  be  dreaded,  go,  plow  the  sea  fearlessly  (fortes). 

653.  condidit:  killed  (lit.  laid  away  in  the  tomb).  The  more 
common  version  of  the  story  represents  the  seer  Idmon  as  having 
lost  his  life  in  a  boar  hunt  in  Bithynia  (Apollodorus,  1.9).  All 
accounts  make  him  foretell  his  own  fate. 

657.  Thetidis  maritus:  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  who  after 
great  vicissitudes  died  in  wretchedness  on  the  island  of  Cos,  an 
exile. 

661.  It  was  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  here  called  by  his  father's 
name,  who  perished  fulmine  et  ponto  on  his  way  homeward  from 
Troy  (cf.  Vergil,  A.  1.  43  ff.).  Our  poet  here  intimates  that  the  real 
reason  for  his  destruction  was  his  father's  offense  in  joining  the 
Argonautic  expedition  (patrioque  pendet).  To  preserve  the  Sapphic 
measure  a  hemistich  (half  line)  must  be  supplied.  Leo  suggests 
occidet  proles.  If  instead  we  read  occidetque  Aia.r,it  will  remove 
all  difficulty  about  the  name,  for  we  shall  have  Aiax  Oileus,  as  in 
Vergil.  A.  1.  41. 

659.  Nauplius:  there  are  three  of  this  name  in  the  old  mythol- 
ogy. Seneca  here  identifies  the  Argonaut  with  another  of  the 
name,  the  father  of  Palamedes.  Incensed  at  the  treatment  his  son 
received  from  the  Greek  leaders  (Vergil,  A.  2.  82  ff.),  in  revenge  he 
lured  their  returning  fleet  upon  the  rocks  by  means  of  a  false 
beacon  (igne  fallaci,  658).  He  himself  met  a  like  fate  later.  In 
the  story  of  the  wreck,  told  by  the  courier  Eurybates  in  Ag. 
558-570,  the  expression  perfida  face  is  used. 

662.  coniugis  .  .  .  Pheraei:  Admetus,  king  of  Pherae.  whose 
wife  Alcostis  voluntarily  gave  up  her  life  to  save  his  (impendes 
animam  marito),  and  thus  helped  atone  for  the  sin  of  her  father, 
Pelias,  who  had  caused  the  expedition  of  the  Argo  (064,  665). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  tenses  in  634-656  are  perfect,  implying 
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that  the  heroes  there  named  had  ah-eady  met  their  fate,  while 
Peleus,  Ajax,  Nauplius  and  Alcestis  are  spoken  of  in  the  future 
as  if  still  to  meet  their  doom.  The  chorus  then  closes  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Pelias'  end  and  a  prayer  for  Jason. 

664.    ipse  .   .   .  Pelias:   see  133  n. 

667.  angustas  .  .  .  undas:  not  the  mighty  waves  of  ocean,  but 
the  bubblings  of  a  caldron,  a  most  unheroic  fate  (cf.  651  n.). 

669.  /Spare  Jason  .  .  .  who  merely  obeyed  his  orders.  —  iusso: 
Tro.  870:  Quid  iussa  cessas  agere?  ad  auctorem  redit  sceleris 
coacti  culpa  —  Why  do  you  hesitate  to  do  what  is  ordered  ?  The  guilt 
of  a  sin  that  is  forced  recoils  upon  its  author. 

ACT    IV 

Scene  1  {w.  670-739).  —  The  nurse  describes  Medea's  gather- 
ing of  deadly  herbs  and  animal  poisons  from  heaven  and  earth  and 
hell,  and  her  preparations  for  the  magic  rites  that  follow. 

670.  The  first  dipody  may  be  read  as  tribrach-ana^egt  ^av^t  a  \ 
mmushor),  hut  better  as  proceleusmatic-iambus  (pavet  dm\mus 
hor).  It  is  questionable  if  Seneca  ever  admits  the  anapest  in  the 
second  place  of  this  measure  (cf.  488). 

671.  immane  .  .  .  augescit:  'tis  monstrous,  how  it  swells  (cf. 
immane  quantum  discrepat,  Horace,  C.  1.  27.  6,  and  the  frequent 
use  of  mirum  in  like  connection). 

673.  furentem:  sc.  Medeam;  so  with  aggressam  and  trahentem. 
—  aggressam  decs:    cf.  271,  424. 

674.  caelum  trahentem:  invoking  the  gods  with  magic  incanta- 
tions (cf.  te  quoque  Luna  traho,  Ovid,  M.  7.  207). 

676.  penetrale  funestum:  the  unholy  shrine,  the  arae  of  578  (cf. 
iriste  sacrum,  680). 

677.  totas  .  .  .  effundit:  is  lavishing  all  her  powers.  All  the 
principal  verbs  in  the  sentence  {effundit,  promit,  explicat,  vocat) 
are  present  tense.  The  nurse  is  looking  on  and  describing  what 
she  sees. 

678.  etiam  ipsa:  there  were  powers  which  even  Medea  had 
shrunk  from  invoking  before,  but  now  scruples  and  fears  alike  are 
forgotten. 

680.    laeva:   touching  the  altar  with  the  left  hand  instead  of  the 
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right,  which  would  have  been  used  in  lawful  worship  of  the 
gods. 

681-683.  Libyae,  Taurus:  extremes  of  climate;  Medea's  power 
ranged  over  them  all  (cf.  373  n.). 

685.    squamifera  .  .  .  turba:    the  serpent  kind. 

687.  exertat:  for  exsertat.  —  quaerit  .  .  .  veniat:  is  searching 
for  those  at  whom  it  may  come  dealing  death.  —  quibus:  may  be 
relative  with  antecedent  omitted,  or  perhaps  better  interrogative. 
It  is  dat.  after  mortifera. 

693.   fraude  vulgari:   such  arts  as  the  common  herd  can  use. 

695.  anguis:  the  constellation  Draco.  Cicero  (N.D.  2.  106) 
quotes  the  Greek  astronomical  poet  Aratus  (translated)  thus:  Has 
(arctos)  inter,  veluti  rapido  cum  gurgite  flumen,  torvus  Draco  serpit  — 
Between  the  great  and  little  bears,  like  a  river  with  rushing  current, 
creeps  the  grim  dragon. 

696.  ferae:  the  Arctoe,  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Muior.  The  former 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time  (II.  18.  487;  Od.  5.  275), 
while  the  latter,  though  long  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  was  not 
pointed  out  to  the  Greeks  till  the  age  of  Thales,  about  600  b.c. 

698.  solvat  Ophiuchus:  let  the  serpent  holder  loose  his  tight 
grip,  and  so  release  the  serpent.  Cicero  (N.D.  2.  108)  translates 
Ophiuchus  into  the  Latin  Anguitenens,  Quem  claro  perhibent 
Ophiuchum  nomine  Graii.  \  Hie  pressu  duplici  palmarum  continet 
Anguem — The  serpent  holder,  whom  the  Greeks  call  by  the  splendid 
name  Ophiuchus.  He  holds  the  Dragon  with  the  twofold  grip  of  his 
hands. 

699.  virus:   ace;    one  of  the  few  neuter  o-stcms  in -?/.?. 

700.  ausus:  which  dared.  —  gemina  .  .  .  numina:  Apollo  and 
Diana.  It  was  the  former  who  slew  the  python,  and  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  where  the  encounter  occurred,  was  sacred  to  him  alone, 
though  here  his  twin  sister  is  assigned  a  share  in  the  exploit  (cf. 
the  inclusion  of  Juno  in  tonantibus,  59  n.). 

702.  serpens:  oynnis  serpens  may  mean  every  serpent  that  has 
fallen  by  Hercules'  hand,  including  the  two  that  attacked  him  in 
his  cradle  (H.F.  214-222),  the  guardian  of  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  (H.F.  531),  etc.,  but  its  position  between  Hydra  and 
reparans,  which  certainly  must  be  taken  together,  makes  it  more 
probable  that  the  reference  is  to  the  many  heads  and  lives  of  the 
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hydra  itself,  which  in  H.F.  241  is  called  numerosum  malum.  — 
caede  .  .  .  sua:  re-creating  itself  by  its  own  destruction;  whenever 
one  of  its  nine  heads  was  lopped  off,  two  sprang  up  in  its  place. 

703.  tu  .  .  .  serpens:  the  sleepless  dragon  {insomne  monstrum, 
473  n.)  which  guarded  the  golden  fleece  in  Colchis. 

706.  frugis:  to  the  venom  of  serpents  she  now  adds  the  juices 
of  poisonous  plants. 

707.  invius  .  .  .  Eryx:  the  famous  mountain  in  western  Sicilj% 
which  in  the  first  Punic  war  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  that  island. 

711.  quis:  abl.  The  antecedent  is  mala  (706).  —  divites:  an 
epithet  often  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  its  natural  resources  (cf.  the- 
sauris  Arabum,  Horace,  C.  3.  24.  2).  —  linunt:  smear  with 
poison. 

713.  Suebae:  feminine,  as  if  those  who  dealt  in  witchcraft  and 
poisons  would  naturally  be  women. 

715.   rigida:   s<?'^  with  cold. — decus  nemorum:   the  leaves. 

720.  pastes:  baneful  herbs.  Athos,  which  was  not  really 
Thessalian  (Haemonius),  but  Macedonian;  Pindus,  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Thessaly;  and  Pangaeus,  near  Philippi,  all  were 
mountains  well  known  to  Seneca's  readers.  He  next  names  four 
rivers  which  roughly  represent  the  points  of  the  compass  —  Tigris 
south,  Danube  north,  Hydaspes  east  and  Baetis  west  —  to  em- 
phasize again  the  world-wide  range  Medea  covered  in  her  search 
(cf.  373,  681   n.). 

723.  premens:  the  Tigris,  noted  for  its  swift  current,  is  pictured 
here  as  checking  its  deep  torrent  so  as  to  water  the  plants  that 
grew  in  or  near  its  bed  (cf.  Ulster  .   .   .  compressit  undas,  764). 

725.  gemmifer:  the  river  Hydaspes,  near  the  northwest  border 
of  India,  was  supposed  to  be  rich  in  diamonds;  Claudian,  a  fourth- 
century  court  poet,  speaks  of  the  gemmae  Hydaspeae  (III  Cons. 
Honorii,  4). 

726.  nomen  .  .  .  dedit:  Seneca's  native  town,  Corduba  (modern 
CoMova),  was  in  the  Provincia  Baetica,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  river  Uaetis. 

727.  Hesperia:  a  general  term  for  western,  i.e.  in  the  direction 
of  Hesperus,  the  evening  star.     To  the  Greeks  it  commonly  sug- 
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gested  Italy  {e.g.  in  Vergil,  A.  1.  530);  to  the  Romans  it  often 
meant  Spanish,  as  here  (cf.  Horace,  C.  1.  36.  4). 

728-730.  Some  herbs  must  be  gathered  at  dawn,  others  at 
midnight;  some  must  be  cut  with  a  knife  (cruenta  falce,  722), 
others  pinched  off  with  the  finger  nail  (ungue). 

731  ff.  Cf .  the  contents  of  the  witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth 
(4.  1.  4-38),  "Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake,"  etc. — ^serpentium:  the 
regular  form  of  the  gen.  plu.  In  705  it  was  written  serpentum  for 
metrical  reasons. 

734.  vivae:  the  heart  and  other  vital  organs  cut  from  a  living 
screech  owl.  —  scelerum  artifex:    Medea  (see  121  n.). 

735.  discreta  ponit :   separates,  distinguishes. 

737.    verba:    incantations.  —  illis:    abl.  after  the  comparative. 
739.    mundus  .   .   .  tremit:    nature  shudders. 

Scene  2  (w.  740-848).  —  Medea  invokes  the  aid  of  the  infernal 
gods,  the  shades  of  the  wicked  dead  and  Hecate,  patron  of  magic 
arts,  in  a  rhapsody  of  sustained  intensity,  and  expresses  her  assur- 
ance and  satisfaction  that  her  prayer  is  answered.  The  meter  is 
trochaic  to  751,  iambic  trimeter  to  770,  alternately  trimeter  and 
dimeter  to  786,  anapestic  to  842  and  iambic  trimeter  to  the  end. 

740-751.  Medea  begins  her  invocation  with  a  passage  in  the 
long,  swinging  trochaic  septcnarius,  which,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  difference  between  quantitative  and  accentual  meter,  may 
be  illustrated  by  referring  to  Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall. 

742.  ligatos:  bounded  (cf.  alligat,  Vergil,  A.  6.  439)  as  well  as 
hound. 

743.  supplicis:  for  suppliciis,  abl.  abs.  with  remissis.  The 
lines  that  follow  give  details  (cf.  Theseus'  account  in  H.F.  750- 
759,  where  the  same  stock  examples  are  used).  —  thalamos  novos: 
of  Jason  and  Creusa;  for  the  special  meaning  of  novas  in  this  con- 
nection see  note  on  894. 

745.  Pirenidas:  ace.  plu.  of  Pirenis,  adjective  from  Pirenc, 
the  name  of  a  famous  fountain  at  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  variously 
described  by  authorities  as  having  been  king  of  Lydia,  of  Phrygia, 
of  Argos  and  of  Corinth;  evidently  the  last  view  is  adopted 
here. 
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746.  sedeat:  remain  for,  i.e.  await.  —  socero:  dat.  of  in- 
terest after  sedeat.  Creon  is  meant,  his  name  suggested  by 
mention  of  Tantalus,  one  of  his  predecessors  on  the  Corinthian 
throne. 

749.  vestras  .  .  .  manus:  the  daughters  of  Danaus  had  slain 
their  husbands,  and  the  crime  which  Medea  meditated  was  worthy 
of  them. 

750.  vocata  .  .  .  veni:  the  participle  agrees  not  with  the 
neuter  sidus  but  with  tu,  the  subject  of  the  imperative  veni,  with 
Hecate  as  antecedent;  induta  and  minax,  751,  have  the  same 
agreement.  —  sidus:    appositive  to  tu. 

751.  fronte  non  una:    cf.  note  on  triformis,  7. 

752.  Having  finished  her  solemn  invocation,  Medea  recounts 
(in  iambics)  the  wonders  she  has  wrought  by  the  aid  of  these 
powers.  —  tibi:  for  thee,  Hecate.  —  more  gentis:  modifies  solvens  — 
loosing  my  hair  from  its  bonds  in  the  manner  of  my  people. 

753.  nude  .  .  .  pede:  on  a  similar  occasion  Ovid  (M.  7.  183) 
describes  Medea  as  being  nuda  pedem  —  bare  of  foot. 

755,  756.  Two  opposite  movements  of  the  sea  are  described: 
/  have  driven  the  seas  back  to  their  deepest  recesses,  and  (conversely) 
the  ocean  has  sent  its  mighty  waves  farther  inland,  outdoing  the  tides. 
With  the  examples  of  her  power  cited  below  cf.  Ovid,  M.  7.  199- 
209. 

758.  et  solem  et  astra:  at  the  same  time.  —  vetitum  .  .  . 
tetigistis:    see  404  n. 

759.  temporum  .  .  .vices:  the  seasons — I  have  caused  the  flowers 
of  spring  to  bloom  in  summer,  grain  to  ripen  in  the  winter,  water  to 
flow  up  hill. 

763.  Hister:  the  Danube  in  its  lower  course.  —  tot  era:  as  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  had  seven  recognized  branches,  ancient  writers 
seem  to  have  taken  it  for  grantetl  tliat  all  great  rivers  had  the  same 
number.  Thus  Tacitus,  writing  of  the  Danube,  says  (Germ.  1.  1) : 
Danuvius  .  .  .  piures  populos  adit,  donee  in  Ponticum  mare  sex 
meatibus  erumpat;  septimum  os  paludibus  hauritur — The  Danube 
.  .  .  visits  many  nations,  till  it  bursts  forth  into  the  Black  Sea  in 
six  channels  ;  the  seventh  mouth  is  swalloioed  up  in  the  marshes. 
Cf.  Tro.  9,  where  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Don  (Tanais)  are  spoken 
of. 
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766.  tacente  vento:  abl.  abs.  concessive  —  though  the  vnnd  is 
still.  —  nemoris  .  .   .  domus:    the  heart  of  the  ancient  wood. 

768.  die  reducto:  that  is,  bright  daylight  enters  the  recesses 
of  the  dense  forest.  —  Phoebus:  the  sun  has  stood  still  in  mid 
heaven. 

770.  It  is  time  to  attend  thy  sacred  rites,  O  Phoebe.  Note  the 
final  e  in  Phoebe,  which  distinguishes  this  feminine  form  from  the 
masculine  Phoebe  in  874  (see  note  on  97).  Phoebe  here,  as  often, 
is  identified  with  Hecate  (7  n.).  Other  of  her  names  used  in  this 
same  passage  are  Trivia  (787),  Dictynna  (795)  and  Perseis  (814). 

771-786.  In  alternating  trimeters  and  dimeters  she  enumerates 
the  horrid  offerings  she  brings.  —  tibi:   as  in  752.  —  cruenta:   abl. 

772.  novena  .  .  .  ligat:  each  bound  with  nine  serpent  coils. 
Novena  agrees  with  serpens,  while  quae  is  ace.  plu. 

773.  membra:  the  giants  had  feet  like  serpents.  —  discors: 
rebellious. — Typhoeus:  one  of  the  Giants  who  attacked  the 
heavens  in  the  attempt  to  dethrone  Jupiter  (see  410  n.). 

.  775.  vectoris:  the  centaur  Nessus  (640  n.),  who  served  as  ferry- 
man on  the  river  Evenus,  and  there  tried  to  carry  off  Dejanira, 
one  of  his  passengers. 

777.  Oetaeus  .  .  .  rogus:  the  pyre  on  Mt.  Oeta,  where  Hercules 
ended  his  life  (640  n.).  This  is  the  theme  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus 
of  Seneca. 

779.  impiae:  cf.  impius,  645.  — facem:  the  firebrand  on  whose 
preservation  Mcleagcr's  life  depended  (645  n.).  With  ultricis 
Althaeae  cf.  tnatris  iratae,  646.  It  is  natural  for  Medea,  about  to 
slay  her  own  children,  to  think  of  Althaea,  who  had  caused  the 
death  of  her  son. 

782.  Harpyia:  a  trisyllable,  pronounced  Har-pyi-a. — dum 
fugit:  the  harpies  were  driven  by  Calais  and  Zetes,  sons  of  the 
north  wind,  from  the  house  of  the  blind  Phincus  and  pursued  as 
far  as  the  Strophados  islands  (Ovid,  M.  7. 3;  Vergil,  A.  3.  211-213). 

783.  Stymphalidos:  a  Greek  gen.  sing.,  hero  modified  bj'  passae  — 
the  wounded  bird  of  the  Stymphalian  lake,  xvhich  had  felt  (lit.  suffered) 
the  Lernaean  arrow,  i.e.  an  arrow  poisoned  with  the  hydra's  gall. 

785.  sonuistis:  some  phenomenon  of  soimd  or  motion  fin  the 
altar  satisfies  Medea  that  her  invocation  has  been  heard. — 
tripodas:  ace.  plu.  of  the  Greek  noun  tripus.     The  words  /  see  my 
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tripods  have  been  shaken  involve  an  allusion  to  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  where  the  three-legged  seat  was  an  important  part  of  the 
paraphernalia,  and  mean  simply  that  the  goddess  (Hecate)  has 
given  some  token  of  her  presence  and  favor. 

787-842.  Here  follows  a  rhapsody  in  anaposts  which  fairly 
entitles  Medea  to  the  epithet  maenas  which  is  used  by  herself  in 
806  and  is  applied  to  her  by  the  chorus  in  849. 

787.  Triviae:  Hecate,  so  called  because  her  shrines  were  com- 
monly placed  where  three  roads  met.  In  the  following  lines  she 
is  identified  completely  with  the  moon  goddess:  /  see  the  chariot  of 
Trivia  —  not  that  which  the  clear,  all-night  moon  with  full  round  face 
is  wont  to  drive,  hut  that  of  the  darkened  luminary,  with  sorroivful 
countenance,  when,  assailed  by  the  threats  of  Thessalian  witches,  she 
sweeps  the  sky  with  close-drawn  rein.  She  desires  not  the  bright 
full  moon,  but  one  in  eclipse.     For  some  details  see  below. 

790.  Thessalicis  minis:  it  seems  that  Thessaly  was  noted  for  the 
number  and  ability  of  its  witches  who  like  Medea  had  learned  to 
control  the  forces  of  nature.  Pliny  (N.H.  30.  1)  speaks  of  the 
"  Thessalian  matrons  whose  name  this  art  long  held  in  our  part 
of  the  world."  One  feat  much  practiced,  according  to  popular 
belief,  was  to  darken  the  moon  by  magic.  So  we  read  in  Seneca's 
Phaedra,  420,  this  prayer  addressed  to  the  moon:  Te  .  .  .  detrahere 
nunquam  Thessali  cantus  queant  —  May  Thessalian  incantations 
never  avail  to  draio  thee  down;  and  again  (Phaedra,  791):  Tractam 
Thessalicis  carminibus  rati —  Thinking  she  had  been  drawn  down  by 
Thessalian  charms.  Thessalicis  minis  then  will  mean  the  menaces, 
mingled  with  entreaties,  with  which  the  effort  to  draw  the 
moon  was  made  (cf.  674  n.).  Lurida  in  790  is  nom.  sing,  and 
maesia  abl.,  as  is  shown  by  the  meter. 

791.  caelum  .  .  .  legit:  for  the  meaning  cf.  pontum  legit 
(V.A.  2.  207). 

793.    pallida:   nom.  sing. — funde:  shed. 

795,  796.  An  eclipse  was  the  occasion  of  great  terror,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  counteract  the  magic  which  was  supposed  to 
cause  it  by  beating  on  brazen  vessels  in  auxilium,  for  the  assistance, 
of  the  threatened  luminary.  Tacitus  gives  an  instance  from  his- 
tory (Ann.  1.  28.  3),  when  he  says  mutinous  soldiers  aeris  sono, 
tubarum  cornuumque  concentu   strepere  —  made  an  uproar  with  the 
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sound  of  brass  and  the  concerted  blare  of  fifes  and  trumpets,  in  order 
to  end  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  a.d.  14.  Of  course  it  is  an  anach- 
ronism for  Medea  to  speak  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  which 
was  not  known  till  b.c.  146,  when  Corinth  was  captured  and 
burnt  by  the  Romans. 

797.    caespite:  an  altar  of  turf. 

799.  A  torch  caught  from  the  midst  of  a  funeral  pyre  would  be  ill- 
omened  and  hence  appropriate  here  (cf.  H.F.  103:  Vastam  rogo 
flagrante  corripiat  trabem  —  Let  her  catch  a  great  brand  from  the 
burning  pyre;  Ovid,  M.  6.  430). 

800.  caput:  ace.  of  specification  with  moia,  or  object  of  the  same 
participle  in  a  "middle"  sense:  Having  tossed  my  head,  I  offered 
thee  with  bended  neck  the  words  of  the  magic  ritual. 

803.  vitta:  officiating  as  priestess  Medea  would  wear  a  wreath, 
perhaps  of  cypress,  which  was  associated  with  things  funereal. 

804.  Stygia  ramus  ab  unda:   the  rapta  sepulchro  fax  of  799. 

806.  maenas:  appositive  to  the  subject  of  feriam  (cf.  383  n.; 
787  n.;    849).  —  sacro:    with  cultro  —  accursed. 

807.  manet:  from  manare,  not  manere. — noster  sanguis:  my 
own  blood. 

808.  assuesce:  a  trisyllable,  as-sues-ce.  Tr.  accustoin  yourself, 
m,y  hand,  to  draw  the  knife  and  be  strong  to  shed  blood  that  is  dear 
to  me.  The  poet  makes  her  gash  her  own  arms  (bracchia)  that  her 
hand  may  be  the  more  ready  to  shed  the  same  blood  flowing  in 
the  veins  of  her  children  {caros  cruores).  In  810  {sacrum  laticem 
dedi)  she  has  accomplished  this  preliminary  sacrifice.  Laticem 
there,  of  course,  means  her  own  blood. 

812.  vocari:  sc.  te. 

813.  votis:  by  my  prayers.  —  ignosce:  .sc.  mihi,  or  take  abso- 
lutely. 

814.  Persei:  voc.  of  the  patronymic  Perseis.  Hecate  is  so 
called  as  being  daughter  of  Perses,  a  brother  of  Medea's  father 
Aeetes,  and  granddaughter  of  Persa  and  Sol.  Ovid  (Rem.  Am. 
263)  used  the  same  word  as  an  adjective,  Perseides  herbae,  mean- 
ing plants  used  in  magic.  —  tuos  arcus:    object  of  vocandi. 

818.  quas:  equivalent  to  ut  eas,  ut  introducing  urat  in  a  clause 
of  purpose  and  eas  object  of  sumpserit  —  That  when  she  has  donned 
them  the  creeping  flame  may  consume  her  very  marrow. 
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820.  auro:  the  material  of  her  gift  to  the  bride  (572-574). 
In  820-830  the  effect  of  the  poison  she  is  concocting  is  described  as 
if  it  were  liquid  fire,  and  this  leads  her  to  enumerate  the  mythical 
sources  of  fire  —  that  stolen  from  heaven  by  Prometheus,  the  forge 
of  Vulcan,  the  thunderbolt  that  killed  her  kinsman  Phaethon, 
the  breath  of  the  Chimaera  and  of  the  fire-breathing  bulls  of  Col- 
chis, to  all  of  which  she  adds  "the  gall  of  Medusa." 

822.  fvirta:  the  stealing  of  fire  from  heaven  for  man  (cf .  Horace,  C. 
1.  3.  27).  —  viscere  feto:  Prometheus'  punishment  was  confine- 
ment on  the  barren  rock  of  the  Caucasus,  where  a  vulture  tore 
constantly  at  his  liver,  which  grew  as  fast  as  it  was  consumed 
(cf.  fibris  renatis,  Vergil,  A.  6.  600). 

823.  condere:  store  up,  here  in  the  golden  gift  (cf.  condita, 
835). 

825.  Mulciber:  Vulcan,  god  of  fire.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  verb  mulceo,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  power  of  fire  to  soften 
(melt)  metals. 

827.  cognate:  Phaethon  was  son  and  Medea  granddaughter  of 
Phoebus  (28  n.).  His  adventure  with  the  sun's  chariot  ended 
with  his  being  struck  by  lightning  in  order  to  prevent  further  dis- 
aster to  the  universe  (Ovid,  M.  2.  321). 

831.    tacitum:  latent. 

835  ff.  visus,  tactus:  ace.  —  artus:  nom.  plu.  All  the  verbs 
are  optative. 

840.  tenentur:  are  heard  (\\%.  received).  —  latratus:  Hecate  was 
represented  sometimes  as  having  three  heads  {triformis,  7;  triceps, 
Ovid,  M.  7.  194),  one  of  a  horse,  one  of  a  lion,  one  of  a  dog;  more 
often  as  merely  attended  bj^  a  pack  of  hounds,  whose  barking  pro- 
claimed her  approach  Qatravit  Hecates  turha,  Oed.  569;  visaeque 
canes  ululare  per  umbram,  adventante  dea,  Vergil,  A.  6.  257  —  "  Dogs 
seemed  to  howl  through  the  darkness  as  the  goddess  drew  near"). 

843  ff.  The  violence  (vis)  of  her  frenzy  is  gone,  and  only  sullen 
determination  remains.  — voca:    to  the  nurse. 

846.  placate:  win  to  yourselves  .  .  .  your  mistress  —  and  step- 
mother. 

848.  ultimo:  to  her  hearers  this  would  naturally  mean  the  last 
before  her  own  departure,  but  for  herself  it  has  another  and  deeper 
sense. 
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Scene  3  (vv.  849-878).  —  The  chorus  describes  the  frenzy  of 
Medea,  expresses  its  dread  of  her  power,  and  prays  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  night.  The  meter  is  iambic  dimeter  catalectic,  each 
stanza  closing  with  a  verse  one  syllabic  shorter. 

849.  cruenta:  nom.  The  sense  may  be  literally  blood-stained 
(cf.  806-810,  where  she  had  gashed  her  own  arms  with  the  sacri- 
ficial knife),  or  it  may  refer  to  her  past  crimes. 

850.  amore  saevo:   her  fierce  passion  for  Jason  (398  n.). 
854.    riget:   is  set. 

856.  Does  not  stand  on  the  defensive,  but  dares  attack. 

857.  Sc.  earn  esse. 

858-865.  The  chorus  observes  Medea's  intense  emotion,  evinced 
by  change  of  color  and  uncertain  gait  (cf.  382-389). 

866,  867.    Cf .  Medea's  own  expression,  397,  398. 

874.  Phoebe:  note  the  short  e  final,  and  cf.  Phoebe,  770  n. — 
mitte  .  .  .  lore:  drive  the  sun  chariot  swiftly.  Medea's  reprieve 
was  to  end  with  the  day  (295,  297-299,  421,  1017),  hence  the  prayer 
that  night  might  come  quickly. 

876.  alma:  the  epithet  commonly  applied  to  dies,  sol,  lux  and 
words  of  kindred  sense  here  is  given  to  no.v  (cf.  Tro.  438). 

878.    dux  noctis:  cf.  gemini  praevia  temporis,  71. 

ACT   V 

Scene  1  (w.  879-890).  —  A  messenger  narrates  the  destruction 
of  Creon  and  his  daughter  by  the  unquenchable  fire  kindled  by 
Medea's  deadly  gift,  the  chorus  prompting  him  with  questions. 

884.  quis  cladis  modus:  modus  maj^  mean  cither  manner  or 
measure,  probably  the  latter  here  (cf.  omnem,  tota,  urbi  timetur). 

890.  praesidia:  the  water.  The  fire  is  so  fierce  as  to  devour 
what  ordinarily  is  a  safeguard  against  it. 

Scene  2  (vv.  891-977).  -r- The  nurse  urges  her  mistress  to  flee 
for  her  life,  but  Medea  exults  in  the  success  of  her  plans  thus  far. 
recalls  with  satisfaction  her  past  deeds,  wavers  in  her  purpose  to 
destroy  her  sons  but  decid(>s  upon  it,  sees  the  apparition  of  Iut 
murdered  brother,  and  finally  ascends  to  the  house  top,  there  to 
finish  her  work. 
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891.  Pelopea:  Pelops  was  a  son  of  Tantalus  (745  n.),  and  be- 
came king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis.  From  his  name  the  whole  southern 
peninsula  of  Greece  came  to  be  called  Pelops'  Island,  Peloponnesus. 
Here  the  adjective  is  applied  to  Corinth  either  as  his  father's  home 
or  in  the  general  sense  of  Grecian  (Vergil,  A.  2.  193). 

893.  Egone  ut  recedam:  am  I  to  retreat  ?  —  an  indignant  ques- 
tion, impljing  that  the  proposed  act  is  inconceivable  (cf.  929). 

894.  nuptias  novas:  cf.  thalamos  novos,  743;  thalamis  novis, 
Tro.  900.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  marriage  in  that  it  is  to  be  a  scene  of 
mourning  instead  of  rejoicing.  . 

896.  quota:  how  small,  lit,  whath!  (cf.  H.F.  383  n.).  f-Coo  A-v^^ a i 

897.  You  love  him  still  if  you  are  content  with  simply  depriving 
him  of  his  new-made  wife.  —  furiose:  masculine,  with  anime;  so 
violentus,  904. 

898.  caelebs:  both  caelebs  and  viduus  are  used  indifferently  of 
per.sons  widowed  and  those  who  never  have  been  married. 

899.  haut:  haud. 

902.  incumbe:  bend  to,  lend  all  your  force  and  weight.  —  languen- 
tem:  if  you  waver  in  your  purpose. 

905.  pietas  vocetur:  i.e.  in  comparison  with  what  is  contem- 
plated now. — faxis:  feceris,  perfect  subjunctive  used  impera^ 
tively  —  Cause  them  to  know  how  trivial  and  of  what  common  stamp 
are  the  crimes  I  have  done  hitherto. 

907.  prolusit:  took  exercise  in  preparation  for  greater  deeds 
(rf.  proludens  fatis,  Tro.  182). 

910.  Medea  nunc  sum:  cf.  171  n. — crevit:  from  cresco  —  my 
nature  has  developed  through  misfortune  (or  through  evil  deeds). 

912.  arcane  .  .  .  sacro:  the  golden  fleece,  called  in  Thy.  226 
' arcanus  aries,  though  referring  there  to  another  ram. 

913.  senis:  Pelias  (133  n.). 

915.  non  rudem:  not  inexperienced  (cf.  rudes,  908;  non  rude,  Tro. 
67  n.). 

916.  perfido  hosti:  Ja.son,  as  in  920. 

918.  nondum:  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  had  occurred  to  her 
at  least  as  fur  back  as  her  interview  with  Jason  (549),  and  hints 
of  her  growing  purpose  are  given  in  565,  848. 

920.    paelice:   Creusa;    for  another  use  of  the  word  see  462  n. 

922.    Creusa  peperit:    she  first  wishes  that  her  rival  had  left 
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children  behind  her,  then  exclaims  that  any  children  of  Jason's, 
though  her  own  as  well,  must  now  be  thought  of  as  Creusa's. 

923.    ultimum:  crowning. 

926  ff.  With  this  wavering  between  right  and  wrong  impulses 
cf.  Ovid's  account  of  Medea's  reflections  at  first  sight  of  Jason 
(M.  7.  9-99)  and  Dido's  hesitation  in  yielding  to  her  passion  for 
Aeneas  (Vergil,  A.  4.  1-55). 

928.  The  fury  of  the  outraged  wife  gives  place  to  the  tender 
affection  of  a  mother  (cf.  443).  —  tota:  probably  nom. 

931.    incognitum:  unheard  of. 

936.  frater:  so.  meus.  Absyrtus  had  been  innocent  and  yet 
was  sacrificed,  why  not  her  sons  as  well  ? 

938.    variam:     sc.  me;  so  with  incertam,  939. 

950.  osculis:  the  reading  is  doubtful  and  consequently  the  sense. 
We  may  tran.slate  lamenting  with  their  farewell  kisses  as  a  make- 
shift. —  pereant:   be  lost  to. 

953.  antiqua  Erinys:  cf.  13-17  n.  In  959-966  her  frenzy  leads 
her  to  imagine  that  she  really  sees  the  Furies  and  the  ghost  of  her 
murdered  brother. 

954.  turba  Tantalidos:  the  brood  of  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantalus, 
who  was  the  mother  of  seven  sons  and  as  many  daughters  (Ovid, 
M.  6.  182).     Tantalidos:  Greek  gen.  of  Tantalis. 

956.  sterilis  fui:  my  two  are  not  enough.  Another  shade  is 
giv<?n  the  thought  in  the  next  line,  that  in  slaying  her  two  sons 
she  was  sacrificing  one  each  for  the  father  and  the  brother  she  had 
wronged. 

959.  quo  .  .  .  parat:  against  whom  are  they  preparing  their 
fiery  blows  / 

961.  anguis:  each  of  the  Furies  wielded  a  whip  whose  lashes 
were  living  serpents  (cf.  viperea  verbera,  H.F.  88).  — sonat:  hisses. 

962.  trabe:  the  torch  with  which  the  Fury  tortiuvd  her  victims 
(cf.  alram  faccm,  15;   ramus,  805). 

964.  incerta:  dimly  seen  (cf.  incertam  lunam,  Vergil,  A.  G. 
270). 

965.  omnes:  best  taken  as  ace.  with  poenas,  supplietl  from  pre- 
ceding line  as  object  of  dabimus  —  /'//  grant  it,  but  my  atonement 
shall  be  complete,  i.e.  it  shall  not  be  hasty,  but  shall  include  all  that 
I  can  offer.  —  fige  faces:  thrust  firebrands  into  my  eyes,  tear,  burn. 
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The  sudden  apparition  of  her  murdered  brother  throws  her  into 
a  new  paroxysm  of  fury  and  despair. 

967.  ultrices  deas:  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  13,  where  ultrices, 
there  substantive,  is  followed  by  an  objective  genitive  (cf.  ultrices 
Dirae,  Vergil,  A.  4.  473). 

970.  victima  .  .  .  ista:  one  of  her  sons,  who  is  slain  at  this 
point. 

972.    petunt:    the  subject  is  general  —  they,  the  people. 

974.  tu:  the  living  child ;  h^Mw  corpus,  975,  is  addressed  to  the 
dead  body  of  the  other  (cf.  hie,  hie,  1000,  1001). 

976.   hoc  age:  as  in  562. 

Scene  3  (w.  978-1027).  —  Jason  enters,  calling  on  all  good 
subjects  to  assist  in  avenging  the  murder  of  their  king.  Medea 
from  her  house  top  taunts  him  with  the  loss  of  his  bride  and  his 
helplessness  to  save  his  sons,  and  in  his  sight  kills  the  second  of 
them,  then  flies  away  in  her  winged  chariot. 

978.  quicumque  .  .  .  doles:  an  exhortation  more  individual 
and  personal  than  the  plural  would  have  been.  Jason  does  not 
see  Medea  till  995,  and  is  not  recognized  by  her  before  992.  — 
regum:    Creon  and  his  daughter. 

980.    armiferi:  voc. — fortis  cohors:  appositive  to  armi/eri. 

982-984.  /  have  recovered  all  I  gave  up  for  my  lover,  i.e.  this 
moment  of  vengeance  is  worth  them  all.  In  her  interview  with 
Jason  she  had  reminded  him  of  what  she  had  lost  for  his  sake, 
enumerating  essentially  the  same  details  as  are  given  here  (477- 
489). — germanum:   brother. 

984.  redit:   contracted  from  rcdiit,  as  peti  from  petii  in  248. 

985.  placida:  propitious.  —  tandem:  at  /as/,  after  opposing  me 
so  long. 

987.  parage:  sc.  vindictam. 

988.  quid  .  .  .  potens:    having  the  power  why  do  you  hesitate? 

989.  A  momentary  feeling  of  regret,  which  gives  way  almost 
inunediately  (991)  to  a  fierce  joy  as  she  sees  her  husband  and  thinks 
of  his  suffering. 

991.  invitam:  in  spite  of  myself . 

992.  derat:    for  deerat  (cf.  derit,  403  n.). — hoc:    explained  by 
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its  appositive  spectator    iste,    Jason,    whom    she    now   sees    ap- 
proaching. 

993.  nil  .  .  .  reor:  as  he  had  not  witnessed  the  death  of  the 
first  child  it  counted  for  nothing  in  her  vengeance  (see  next  line 
and  cf.  275-280,  500,  501). 

994.  perit:  perfect,  like  peti,  248,  and  redit,  984  —  is  lost,  is 
wasted. 

995.  ipsa:  Medea;  lo,  she  herself  is  above  us,  on  the  housetop.  — 
parte  praecipiti:  this  means  simply  the  street  wall  of  Medea's 
house,  from  the  top  of  which  she  looked  down  upon  the  gathering 
crowd. 

997.  suis:  the  fire  was  to  be  brought  from  the  king's  house, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  flames  of  Medea's  devising. 

998.  funus:  for  rogum. 

999.  iusta  .  .  .  functis:  the  services  due  the  dead  (cf.  iusta 
Troiae,  Tro.  65).  Functis  is  for  defunctis.  In  sending  her  fiery 
gift  to  Creusa  and  by  that  means  desti'oying  the  royal  house  and 
aU  it  contained,  Medea  had  provided  for  the  cremation  of  Jason's 
bride  and  father-in-law  (a  me  sepulti,  1000).  She  now  tauntingly 
challenges  him  to  do  as  he  had  threatened  (996)  —  burn  her  house 
and  so  provide  a  funeral  pyre  for  his  sons. 

1000.  1001.  hie,  hie:  pointing  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living 
boy  (cf.  974  n.). 

1003.  fides:  see  434-441  for  the  reasons  he  gave  Medea  for  his 
desertion. 

1006.  hac:  here,  in  the  body  of  our  son  (cf.  vulneri  .  .  .  locus, 
550;    and,  for  form  of  expression,  hac,  qua,  565). 

1010.  nuUam:  sc.  caedem. — utperimam:  concessive,  as  shown 
by  tamen. 

1011.  nimium  angustus:   too  small,  but  cf.  957. 

1015.  moram:  seeing  it  useless  to  plead  with  Medea  for  the 
child's  life  he  begs  for  delay  in  the  hope  that  "  something  ma\'  turn 
up"  to  save  it.  —  supplicis:  suppliciis.  —  dona:   imperative. 

1017.  meus  dies  est:  i.e.  the  day  granted  her  by  Creon  (295); 
so  tempore  accepto.  At  tliis  point  she  kills  the  second  boy  and  so 
provokes  Jason's  despairing  cry,  memet  perime,  lOlS. 

1022.  sic:  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons  (cf.  1023; 
Ovid,  M.  7.  220). 
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1024.  recipe  .  .  .  parens:  parent,  take  back  your  children  now! 
With  this  parting  taunt  she  throws  the  bodies  down  to  Jason  and 
herself  mounts  the  chariot  and  flies  away. 

1027.  qua  veheris:  from  its  position  this  clause  would  most 
naturally  modify  esse — Bear  witness  that  where'er  you  go  there  are 
no  gods.  Taking  it  with  testare —  Where'er  you  go,  hear  witness  that 
there  are  no  gods,  we  have  a  stronger  climax  in  the  atheism  into 
which  Jason  is  driven  by  the  tragedy. 
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